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HOG MEAT AND CORNPONE : FOOD HABITS IN THE ANTE-BELLUM SOUTH 



SAM HILLIARD 

Assistant Professor of Geography, Southern Illinois University 

There is a pleasant land, not far from the sea-shore of a celebrated 
Southern State, watered by the Waccamaw, Great Pedee, and Winyah, 
noble rivers. ... A land it is of jonny-cakes and waffles, hoe-cakes and 
hominy, very agreeable to look back upon. 1 



An essential element in any discussion of 
southern culture is the distinctive character of its 
food habits. Nowhere in the nation has a culture 
trait become so outstanding nor certain foods be- 
come so identified with a single area as in the 
South. While it is true that recent trends indi- 
cate a mass homogenization of American food 
habits, the notable food preferences of eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century southerners and the per- 
sistence of these choices into the twentieth cen- 
tury have consistently distinguished the region 
from other parts of the country. Perhaps owing 
to low production costs or ready availability of 
certain foods, the area developed and maintained 
strong food preferences. Most southern foods 
were not unique ; many were frontier staples in 
other parts of the country. Yet the South came to 
depend so strongly upon items such as pork, corn, 
turnips, sweet potatoes, okra, and peas that they 
often are regarded as "southern" foods. This 
paper deals with the development of southern food 
habits and describes foodways as they existed dur- 
ing the ante-bellum period. 

The scientific study of diet is essentially a post- 
Civil War phenomenon. Detailed information is 
not available for the ante-bellum period leaving 
us the problem of extracting bits of material from 
scattered sources that do not deal specifically with 
food habits. Some information can be gleaned 
from the writings of travelers in the South, who 
commented frequently on food they encountered 
while touring the area. More comes from the ex- 
tant diaries and daybooks of planters and farmers 
who kept records of foodstuffs produced or pur- 
chased. Finally, a number of studies published 
toward the end of the nineteenth century and in 
the twentieth century indicate fairly precisely the 



1 An anonymous English traveler quoted in Katharine 
M. Jones, The Plantation South (Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1957), p. 204. 



food habits in a few specific areas. 2 From these 
rather scattered sources it is possible to glean 
bits of information about southern food habits, 
and with what we know about contemporary food 
habits we can sketch a generalized picture of con- 
ditions as they existed during the Pre-Civil War 
period. 

Southern food habits stemmed in part from 
those existing in the Eastern Seaboard during the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries and 
were tempered by frontier conditions and the 
availability of food items suited to conditions in 
the South. 

During the early years food choices were dic- 
tated by frontier conditions and the state of agri- 
cultural settlement. Since settlement was not in- 
stantaneous, frontier conditions varied from place 
to place and from time to time. In Virginia, 
along the South Carolina coast, and in lower 
Louisiana, settlement was accomplished quite 
early and the inhabitants enjoyed a variety of 
foods. In the interior lower South no such con- 
ditions existed. Even as late as 1840 parts of 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi were scarcely 
inhabited and few amenities were available. Our 



2 Edgar W. Martin, The Standard of Living in 1860 
(Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1942), pp. 
57-64; Wilbur O. Atwater and Charles D. Woods, 
Dietary Studies With Reference to the Food of the 
Negro in Alabama in 1895 and 1896, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Office of Experiment Stations Bull. No. 
38 (Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1897) ; Richard O. Cummings, The American and His 
Food: A History of Food Habits in the United States 
(rev. ed. ; Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1941) ; 
Margaret Cussler and Mary L. De Give, 'Twixt the 
Cup and the Lip: Psychological and Socio-Cultural 
Factors Affecting Food Habits (New York, Tvvayne 
Publishers, 1952); Dorothy Dickins, A Study of Food 
Habits of People in Tn>o Contrasting Areas of Missis- 
sippi, Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station Bull. 
No. 245, 1927; and Rupert B. Vance, Human Factors 
in Cotton Culture (Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press, 1929). 
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best, though most critical, descriptions of the in- 
terior come from travelers. Much of the area was 
considered wilderness and was avoided by all but 
the most adventurous travelers. Those who did 
venture into the interior found conditions chang- 
ing markedly as they moved from the more settled 
areas into the back country. Before 1835 or 1840 
many travelers reported an almost total lack of 
luxury items in the interior and often complained 
about the coarse food. On an overland trip from 
New Orleans to Charleston in the 1830's Thomas 
Hamilton described the food in the interior of 
Alabama : 

We were now beyond the region of bread, and our 
fare consisted of eggs, broiled venison, and cakes 
of Indian corn fried in some kind of oleaginous 
matter. 

He reported this menu again and again, though 
at times there were no eggs. 3 In the back coun- 
try there was a strong dependence upon game, 
and travelers found it wherever they went. 4 This 
was also true of the more settled areas. Fanny 
Kemble, while resident on the Butler plantation 
in Georgia in 1838 and 1839, stated that their 
". . . living consists very mainly of wild ducks, 
wild geese, wild turkeys and venison." 5 This fare 
was not exclusively a rural one as there was a 
sizable market for venison in the port cities. 
Tyrone Power described the Mobile market as 
". . . abundantly supplied with provisions, fish, 
and game of every variety." 0 New Orleans 
markets were similarly stocked with "Game of all 
kinds, venison, woodcock, pheasant, snipe, plover, 
etc." 7 Even in the more settled areas game was 
not entirely absent from the urban market. In 
1840 the Southern Cabinet described the Charles- 
ton market as being ". . . abundantly supplied 
with game ... as in former years." 8 Nearly two 
decades later Frederick Olmsted found deer still 
plentiful in South Carolina. In the up-country he 
referred to a farmer who had ". . . lately shot 

3 [Thomas Hamiltonl, Men and Manners in America 
(2nd cd., London, T. Cadell, 1834) 2: pp. 255, 258, 262. 

4 Ibid, and Harriet Martineau, Retrospect of Western 
Travel (London, Saunders and Otley, 1838) 1: p. 212. 

5 Frances A. Kemble, Journal of a Residence on a 
Ceorqia Plantation in 1838-1839, ed. John A. Scott (New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1961), p. 58. 

8 Tyrone Power, Impressions of America (London, 
Richard Bently, 1836 ) 2: p. 224. 

7 Henry B. Whipple, Bishop Whipple's Southern Diary 
1843-1844, ed. Lester B. Shippee (Minneapolis, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1937), p. 103. 

s Southern Cabinet, of Agriculture, Horticulture, Rural 
and Domestic Economy ... 1 (1840): p. 125. 



three deer . . ." while near Charleston the sons 
of his host returned from a night hunt ". . . with 
a boatload of venison, wild fowl and fish. . . ." 
He added that "the woods and waters around us 
abound . . . with game. . . ." 9 

The transition from wild to domestic food was 
gradual with most people depending less on for- 
est and stream as their farms began to produce 
and as the supply of game diminished. During 
the first year on a farm or plantation practically 
everything was in short supply ; even corn had to 
be brought in from the settled areas or purchased 
from neighbors who were already producing. 10 
Most settlers, whether large or small landholders, 
planted corn as soon as possible to provide food 
for the coming year. They usually owned a few 
cattle and hogs which were expected to increase 
and provide dairy products and meat. 

Pork was the most common domestic meat dur- 
ing the early years and a stock of hogs was con- 
sidered essential on all new holdings. These in- 
creased rapidly and, even in remote areas, salt 
pork competed very strongly with venison. In 
the 1830's Harriet Martineau complained that 
travelers found ". . . little else than pork, under 
all manner of disguises . . . ." 11 One complained 
about the toughness of Virginia chickens, but re- 
marked that they would have been relished ". . . 
in Alabama, where bacon and sweet potatoes con- 
stitute the only delicacies. . . ." 12 He described 
a meal offered him near Columbus, Georgia, 
which, with the possible exception of the milk, 
probably represented the usual fare. 

In the middle of the table was placed a bottle of 
whiskey, of which both host and hostess partook in 



9 Frederick L. Olmsted, Journey in the Seaboard Slave 
States (New York, Mason Brothers. 1859). p. 411. 

10 J. D. Anthony, "Cherokee County. Alabama, Remi- 
niscences of Its Early Settlements," Alabama Hist. Quart. 
8 (Fall. 1946): p. 331: John S. Bassett, The Southern 
Plantation Overseer as Revealed in His Letters (North- 
ampton, Mass., Smith College, 1925), pp. 44-45; Martin 
B. Coyner, "John Harwell Cocke of Bromo : Agricul- 
ture and Slavery in the Ante-Bcllum South" (unpub- 
lished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Virginia, 1961), 
pp. 408-409; George Powell, "A Description and His- 
tory of Blount County," Trans. Alabama Hist. Soc. 
(1855): pp. 40-42; and Bayrd Still. "The Westward 
Migration of a Planter Pioneer in 1796," William and 
Marv College Quarterly Magazine 21 (October, 1941) : 
p. 320. 

"Harriet Martineau, Society in America (3rd ed., 
London, Saunders and Otley. 1837), p. 203. 

12 C. D. Arfwedson, The I'nitcd States and Canada, 
in 1832. 1833. and 1834 (London, Richard Bentlcy, 
1834) 2: p. 415. 
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no measured quantity, before they tasted any of the 
dishes. Pigs' feet pickled in vinegar formed the 
first course; then followed bacon with molasses; and 
the repast concluded with a super-abundance of milk 
and bread, which the landlord, to use his own ex- 
pression, washed down with a half a tumbler of 
whiskey. The landlady, a real Amazon, was not a 
little surprized to see a person refusing such a 
delicacy as bacon swimming in molasses. . . , 13 

In 1837 a traveler near Berrien, Georgia, reported 
the addition of rice to the usual "... fryed mid- 
dlen, cornbread, and coffee." 14 Early settlers in 
Mississippi could seldom offer much variety, as 
James Creecy complained : 

I had never fallen in with any cooking so villainous. 
Rusty salt pork, boiled or fried . . . and musty corn- 
meal dodgers, rarely a vegetable of any description, 
no milk, butter, eggs, or the semblance of a condiment 
— was my fare often for weeks at a time. 

Again : 

But few, indeed, of the early settlers gave a thought 
to gardens or vegetables, and their food was coarse 
corn -meal bread, rusty pork, with wild game . . . 
and sometimes what was, most slanderously, called 
coffee. . . 

Corn and pork were dietary mainstays and were 
the domestic food items most avidly sought. 
Other foods were added as settlers devoted more 
time and space to gardens, orchards, and poultry, 
but the primary foods were still corn and hog 
meat. A good crop for new settlers was turnips. 
Providing greens in only a few weeks, the plants 
were ideal for new clearings and were quite com- 
mon on newly opened landholdings. The over- 
seer of a new plantation in Mississippi proudly 
reported to the owner that he had ". . . sode four 
acre of turnips . . ." which would serve as food. 16 
Even if the prospective farmer or planter arrived 
at the site in late summer or fall there was al- 
ways time for sowing turnips. 

As more land was cleared for farming a greater 
variety of foods became .available. A garden was 
planted : orchards were set out ; the cattle and 
hogs increased ; and poultry became more com- 
mon. Moreover, the sale of cash crops such as 
cotton made possible the purchase of a few luxury 

2: p. 11. 

» William H. Wills, "A Southern Sulky Ride in 1837, 
From North Carolina to Alabama," Southern History 
Soc. Publ. 7 (January, 1903): p. 12. 

15 James R. Creecy, Scenes in the South (Washington, 
Thomas McGill, I860), pp. 84. 106. 

""■John S. Bassett, The Southern Plantation Overseer 
as Revealed in His Letters ( Northampton, Mass., Smith 
College, 1925). p. 74. 



items. Thus, the typical fare of new settlers un- 
derwent gradual improvement in variety. Dur- 
ing the first year or so there was almost complete 
reliance on non-domestic foods and pork, corn, 
sweet potatoes, turnips, and a few chickens, but 
most farmers had to wait a few years until suffi- 
cient stock of animals was accumulated, thus pro- 
viding an abundance of meat. Perhaps by the 
third or fourth year the garden began to yield 
adequately and by the fifth or sixth the orchard 
trees were bearing. But a decade might pass be- 
fore the farm or plantation could offer a good 
variety, although only the most foresighted could 
maintain an assorted fare throughout the year. 

While the more settled parts of the South un- 
derwent some change in food habits as the variety 
of foods increased, most farmers and planters re- 
tained a number of their frontier eating habits, 
keeping game, fish, and gathered food from the 
large areas of unimproved land on the table up 
until the War between the States. Moreover, 
corn and pork, the frontier staples, were retained 
throughout the ante-bellum period and, indeed, 
into the twentieth century. 

The primary meat in the South was pork. In 
fact, this could be said for the remainder of the 
country as well. Not only was it the most im- 
portant meat on American tables, but the total 
consumption of meat was very high in compari- 
son with other countries. This heavy consump- 
tion of meat together with the preponderance of 
pork tended to give European travelers the im- 
pression that Americans consumed little else. 
Mrs. Trollope, in commenting on the diet in 
America, remarked that "They consume an extra- 
ordinary quantity of bacon. Ham and beefsteaks 
appear morning, noon, and night." 17 Some esti- 
mates place per capita pork consumption during 
the period at three times that of Europe. 1 s In the 
South and West the tendency was to rely even 
more strongly on pork, most white people having 
it every day. One story has it that an immigrant 
Irishman wrote home that he commonly took meat 
twice a daw When asked why he did not state 
the truth, he replied that if he said "three times 
a day" he would have been called a liar. 19 

In the Deep South pork was the undisputed 
"king of the table." Olmsted stated that bacon 



17 Francis M. Trollope, Domestic Manners of the 
Americans (London, Whittaker, Treacher, and Com- 
pany. 1832), p. 238. 

"Southern Cultivator 13 (1855): p. 23. 
Ibid. 
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". . . invariably appeared at every meal. . . ." 20 
Emily Burke believed: 

. . . the people of the South would not think they 
could subsist without their [swine] flesh ; bacon, in- 
stead of bread, seems to be THEIR staff of life. 
Consequently, you see bacon upon a Southern table 
three times a day either boiled or fried. 21 

Many people thought pork to be high in "en- 
ergy" and considered it the best for working 
people. And, though some physicians were be- 
ginning to plead for less pork and more vegetables 
in the diet, most thought it best for heavy labor- 
ers and slaves. 22 Dr. John S. Wilson of Co- 
lumbus, Georgia, one of the most outspoken 
doctors in the South, frequently attacked the 
overuse of pork. In one of his numerous ar- 
ticles on diet and health he delivered a scathing 
attack on pork eating and cooking with lard. 

The United States of America might properly be 
called the great Hog-eating Confederacy, or the Re- 
public of Porkdom. At any rate, should the South 
and West ... be named dietetically, the above ap- 
pellation would be peculiarly appropriate; for in 
many parts of this region, so far as meat is con- 
cerned, it is fat bacon and pork, fat bacon and pork 
only, and that continually morning, noon, and night, 
for all classes, sexes, ages, and conditions ; and, 
except the boiled bacon and collards at dinner, the 
meat is generally fried, and thus supersaturated 
with grease in the form of hogs' lard. But the fry- 
ing is not confined to the meat alone: for we have 
fried vegetables of all kinds, fried fritters and pan- 
cakes . . . fried bread not infrequently, and indeed 
fried everything that is fryable, or that will stick 
together long enough to undergo the delightful 
process . . . bogs' lard is the very oil that moves the 
machinery of life, and they would as soon think of 
dispensing with tea, coffee, [or] tobacco ... as 
with the essence of bog. 23 

The dominance of pork led to a great deal of 
experimentation with production, slaughter, and 
preservation methods. The system of pork-pack- 
ing that had developed in the Ohio River Valley 
was well organized by 1840 and, because of the 
dominance of large packing houses, exhibited 
considerable uniformity. But with no organized 
packing industry in the Deep South, pork pro- 
duction was largely confined to farms and plan- 

20 Frederick L. Olmsted, A Journey in the Back 
Country (New York, Mason Brothers, 1863), p. 161. 

21 Emily Burke, Reminiscences in Georgia (Obcrlin, 
Ohio, James M. Fitch, 1850), p. 233. 

22 John C. Gunn, Gunn's Domestic Medicine or Poor 
Man's Friend . . . (Philadelphia, G. V. Raymond, 
1840). p. 182. 

23 John S. Wilson, "Health Department," Godey's 
Lady's Book 60 (February, 1860) : p. 178. 



tations; consequently, variety was the order of 
the day, each person having his own "pet"' meth- 
ods of slaughtering and curing. The carcass was 
cut up into six or more pieces, placed in a meat 
box, and covered with salt. After a few weeks 
(sometimes as long as six) the meat was re- 
moved, washed, and hung in the smokehouse 
over a light fire. Though not a universal prac- 
tice, some producers preferred to sprinkle lightly 
with salt and let the meat lie overnight to "draw 
out the blood" before placing in the meat box. 

An alternative was pickling in casks filled with 
brine solution. Pickling permitted slaughtering 
in warmer weather without fear of spoilage and 
eliminated the laborious process of salting, hang- 
ing, and smoking. Moreover, awkward pieces, 
such as the head, could be preserved more easily 
than by smoking. While pickled meat was less 
likely to become spoiled than smoked meat, it 
required soaking in water to remove enough salt 
to make it palatable. 24 Moreover, most south- 
erners much preferred the salt-smoke process 
since it produced, to their taste at least, better 
flavored meat. Consequently, it must have been 
the most commonly used method. Emily Burke 
reported from Georgia : 

Pork at the South is never to my knowledge, salted 
and barreled as it is with us, but flitches as well as 
hams are hung up without being divided, in a house 
built for that purpose, and preserved in a smoke 
that is kept up night and day. . . . 25 

These general descriptions of pork processing 
hardly do justice to the myriad individual varia- 
tions that existed. The methods described above 
were employed commonly in making large quan- 
tities of pork, such as the slave meat on planta- 
tions, but meat destined for planter or farmer 
use received special treatment. The carcass was 
carefully dissected, the joints trimmed to shape, 
and the spine, ribs, and tenderloin were separated 
from the abdominal sides which were cured into 
bacon. Excess fat rendered into lard while lean 
pieces went into sausage, "souse," and "head 
cheese." The backbone and ribs, liver, tongue, 
and brains often were eaten fresh. The kidneys, 
heart, and lungs were occasionally eaten, but most 

"See Cotton Planter and Soil 3 (1859): p. 306: 
Southern Cultivator 1 (1843): pp. 172, 17S, 195, 208; 
7 (1849): p. 114; Burke, p. 223; and Weymouth T. 
Jordan, Herbs, Hoecakes and Husbandry : The Daybook 
of a Planter of Old South (Tallahassee, Florida State 
University Press, 1960), pp. 45, 47-48, 52-54, for de- 
scriptions of the curing processes used. 

25 Burke, p. 222. 
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southerners did not care for them. Chitterlings 
(the large intestine), reputedly treasured only 
by Negroes, were relished by whites too, and 
the traditional "chitlin supper" came to be an 
annual event. Curing techniques were matters 
of personal pride, each farmer or planter add- 
ing his own flourishes to the basic method. 
Pepper, alum, ashes, charcoal, corn meal, honey, 
sugar, molasses, saltpeter, mustard, and a host 
of other seasonings were added, and each pro- 
ducer fancied his own meat to be "not inferior 
to the best Wesphalian hams." 20 The preferred 
cuts were the hams, shoulders, sausage, and per- 
haps the tenderloin, but each part of the animal 
had its devotees and all were consumed in one 
manner or another through the winter and well 
into the summer. 

On occasion the entire animal was roasted. 
Apparently, the famous southern barbecue was 
in practice before the War; a young bride in 
North Carolina wrote her parents in New York: 

Not until you come here can you imagine how en- 
tirely different is their mode of living here from the 
North. They live more heartily. . . . Red pepper 
is much used to flavor . . . the famous barbarque 
| sic] of the South . . . which I believe they esteem 
above all.- 7 

The use of meat other than pork by the white 
people of the Deep South is easy to underestimate. 
Beef was not relied upon very heavily because 
it was hard to preserve in a manner to suit 
southern tastes. Most beef was eaten fresh, but 
it was occasionally pickled and there is some evi- 
dence that it was also dried." In order to pre- 
vent spoilage, fresh beef has to be consumed 
rather quickly. On a farm or plantation with a 
large labor force beeves were slaughtered one at 
a time and the meat divided among the families, 
to be consumed in a few days. Occasionally 
planters and farmers formed cooperatives in which 
each family killed periodically and divided the 
meat among the participants.- 9 Apparently, this 

-* Southern Cultivator 1 (1843): p. 174 and 17 
(1859) : p. 339. 

Letter from Sarah Williams to Samuel Hicks of 
New Hartford, New York, Dec. 10, 1853 in Sarah 
Hicks Williams Papers, File #3210, Southern Manu- 
script Collection, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. North Carolina. 

- s George G. Smith Jr. The History oj Methodism 
in Georgia and Florida from 1785 to 1865 (Macon, 
Jno. W. Burke and Company, 1877), p. 306. 

- a George E. Brewer, "History of Coosa County," 
Alabama Hist. Quart. (Spring, 1942), p. 127 and Ulrich 
B. Phillips, Life and Labor m the Old South (Boston, 
Little, Brown, 1929), p. 92. 



became a common practice among the French in 
Louisiana. 30 In other cases, neighbors simply 
borrowed fresh meat and repaid later as their 
own animals were slaughtered. 31 

Owing to the tendency to run short of pork in 
summer, there was probably a rise in beef con- 
sumption in that season. Cattle were fatter in 
summer and, after months of salt pork, beef was 
a welcome relief. 3 - One southern writer, plead- 
ing for agricultural reform, cited planters who 
were forced to kill beeves so often that "... the 
cows are afraid to come home at night." 33 

Such frequency was not the rule and, except 
the piney woods grazers who kept large cattle 
herds, it is unlikely that beef was eaten regularly 
by the poorer whites. Among the diversified 
farmers and better planters beef was more com- 
mon. Most operators slaughtered one or two 
animals each year while the larger planters may 
have killed more. 34 Susan Dabney Smedes refers 
to beef as if it were common, and it is likely that 
beef-eating was the rule among the herders in 
the southern jx)rtion of the Deep South. 33 Beef 
consumption by most southerners, however, must 
have been sporadic and the total amount small 
relative to pork. However, this was not true 
where cooperative slaughtering was practiced, but 
one questions just how widespread the coopera- 
tive system might have been. 

Apparently, there were no regionally charac- 
teristic ways in which southerners prepared their 
beef. Travelers referred to "beefsteaks" but sel- 
dom with any hint as to the preparation. 38 In 



30 T. Lynn Smith and Lauren C. Post, "The Country 
Butchery : A Co-operative Institution," Rural Sociology 
2 (September, 1937): pp. 335-337. 

31 Ervin E. William, Journal for 1846, Nov. 17, 1846 
in Southern Manuscript Collection, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

3 - Patent Office Report, 1850, p. 287 and William P. 
Dale, "A Connecticut Yankee in Ante-Bellum Alabama," 
Alabama Review 6 (January, 1953) : p. 63. 

3:i Soil of the South 2 (1852): p. 294. 

** Louise Gladney, "History of Pleasant Hill Planta- 
tion, 1811-1867" (unpublished master's thesis, Louisiana 
State University, 1932), pp. 45-46; William J. Dickey, 
Diaries, 1858-1859, Manuscript Collection, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia : and Edward M. Steel, "A 
Pioneer Farmer in the Choctaw Purchase," Jour. Miss. 
Hist. 16 (October, 1954) : p. 235. 

35 Susan Dabney Smedes, A Southern Planter: Social 
Life in the Old South (New York, James Pott and 
Company, 1900), p. 81 and DeBow's Review 30 (1861) : 
p. 645. 

38 Adam Hodgson, Letters From North America (Lon- 
don, Hurst, Robinson and Company, 1824) 1 : pp. 21, 
31, and Martineau, Society in America 1: p. 306. 
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restaurants or hotels it was prepared in a variety 
of ways. Olmsted noted entrees on the menu of 
the Commercial Hotel in Memphis which included 
a number of beef dishes ; corned beet, Kentucky 
Beef (roasted), beef heart, and kidney. 87 Fry- 
ing was a common cooking method and was 
well suited to places where few utensils were 
available. 38 

Traditionally, southerners have not been con- 
sidered consumers of mutton. In fact, Lewis C. 
Gray states that : 

. . . there was a strong prejudice in the South 
against mutton, a prejudice that must have been 
widespread, judging from frequent references to 
it. 88 

While there is little doubt about mutton being a 
minor food on southern tables, its use was not 
uncommon and in many areas, it was actively 
sought. 40 One visitor along the rice coast re- 
marked, ". . . so far from mutton being dispised, 
as we have been told, it was much desired. . . ." 41 
In Louisiana mutton was well liked and even in 
the interior of the Deep South there appears to 
have been a sizable demand. 42 In fact, there is 
evidence that sheep were kept primarily for their 
flesh rather than for wool. Solon Robinson met 
a planter in Louisiana who kept 200-500 sheep 
to feed his slaves and he hinted that the practice 
was common along the Mississippi. 43 In writing 
to the Patent Office a Mississippi agriculturist 
revealed a surprising concern for mutton sheep : 

Few planters keep more sheep than enough to 
supply their own tables with that most excellent dish, 
a saddle of Mississippi mutton. . . .** 
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Another wrote: 

I do not think it an object with our planters to 
increase their flocks to a greater extent to supply 
their family wants. The sheep is valued with us 
more for his flesh than for his fleece. The mutton, 
we think, is quite equal to any in the world. 4 "' 

Mutton probably was more common among the 
affluent than among poorer whites and slaves. 
The larger farmers and planters were more likelv 
to keep sheep. They planned to slaughter sev- 
eral each year, so that mutton became a periodic 
supplement to the regular meat supply. 4 * Some 
planters, however, kept sheep enough to have 
lamb or mutton quite often. Fanny Kemble. 
while visiting along the Rice Coast, remarked 
that, "we have now not infrequently had mutton 
at table, the flavor of which is quite excellent. 
. . ." 47 A Mississippi planter butchered as often 
as twice a week during spring and summer. 48 On 
Rosedeii', a Georgia coastal plantation, lambs 
were slaughtered weekly and sent to market, in- 
dicating some demand in urban areas. 40 

While mutton and beef offered periodic respites 
from pork, poultry served as a regular meat dish 
throughout the year. Chickens, turkeys, ducks, 
geese, and guinea fowl were common on most 
southern landholdings and were important to the 
white diet, possibly more than either beef or mut- 
ton. Even if the total quantity of poultry did not 
equal the amount of beef and mutton consumed, 
it was available more regularly and was more 
important in breaking the monotony of the usual 
meat routine. 

Poultry was regarded as a semi-luxury item 
and the implication of the term "chicken on Sun- 
day" was probably accurate. The larger farmers 
and planters were able to have poultry frequently, 
and the visitor was plied with both chicken and 
turkey.'' 0 Most planters had their own flocks and 
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some supplemented their diet with purchases from 
their slaves who kept poultry. The smaller 
landholder had fewer fowls, hut still depended 
upon poultry for special occasions. Southern 
pots were often filled in expectation of the 
preacher or other guest. For example, Olmsted's 
request for breakfast in northern Mississippi was 
promptly fulfilled after a group of Xegro children 
chased and caught a hen in the hack yard. 51 The 
occasional visitor, the family get-togethers on Sun- 
days, or the periodic visits by the preacher were 
times for slaughtering a fryer or non-laying old 
hen. A favorite story in the rural South portrays 
barnyard fowls becoming so "educated" to the 
Sunday slaughter that when a "genteel-looking" 
person approached the house they fled to the 
woods. 

The preparation of poultry meat was simple, 
with few southern flourishes added. The most 
notable dish was fried chicken but frying required 
a young bird which was not always available. 
Those too old and tough for frying were roasted 
or boiled until tender, and left-over chicken or 
turkey carcasses were converted into pies with 
large dumplings made of wheat flour. While 
poultry flesh helped relieve the monotony of a 
pork-dominated diet, eggs added more variety. 
Commonly used as ingredients in breads, cakes, 
and pies, they also were used as food items them- 
selves and were surprisingly common as food 
for travelers. Though the quantity of eggs 
consumed is unknown, they must have been eaten 
regularly during summer by most white families. 
Unfortunately, the seasonal character of egg-lay- 
ing meant a dearth in the winter. 

While southerners took game of all kinds 
throughout the year, fall and winter were the 
preferred hunting seasons. This provided game 
during the period when poultry and eggs were 
least abundant. Thus wild turkey, rabbit, and 
squirrel tended to replace domestic poultry and 
eggs in the diet. The cooking of game was simi- 
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lar to that for domestic meats. Frying was a 
favorite method of preparing young rabbit, but 
older animals were boiled."' 3 Squirrel meat is 
tougher than rabbit and requires more cooking, 
but the results were considered superior to rabbit 
dishes. Squirrel broth or pie with dumplings 
were considered delicacies." 4 Opposum was cer- 
tainly not confined to the Xegro diet. Most 
whites ate the animals and many sought them 
eagerly. One can imagine the satisfaction of the 
southern hunter who proudly entered in his diary 
the results of a night's hunt : "Caught three fine 
Possums last night. . . ." 55 Young ones could 
be fried, but the preferred method was roasting 
and serving with sweet potatoes. An ex-slave 
commented on their gastronomical worth ; ". . . 
but verily there is nothing in all butcherdom so 
delicious as a roasted 'possom.' " 50 

Perhaps the game most sought was the various 
kinds of fowls. Along the Atlantic coast and 
Mississippi fly ways waterfowl were most numer- 
ous and offered excellent food. However, wild 
turkey was the favorite since it abounded through- 
out the area. A South Carolina hunter revealed 
his enthusiasm for the hunt : 

Today I saw a lot of wild turkeys . . . among the 
others was one fine old goblar [sic] ; I have marked 
him as mine — and if he does not leave the neighbor- 
hood I will be sure to eat him." 

Uike game, fish and other seafoods were im- 
portant minor foods in much of the area. How- 
ever, near the coasts and in the larger rivers they 
were relied on quite heavily. While the oyster 
was the easiest of the marine foods to harvest, 
other kinds were taken by nets and seines in 
large quantities. Shrimp and mullet were taken 
with "cast nets" and, with luck, a large catch 
could be had in a few hours' casting.*"* One 
source describes a bachelor Carolina planter who 
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owned five or six slaves and lived off fish, shrimp, 
potatoes and game. Apparently, he spent ". . . 
half of his time hunting and fishing and the rest 
in making shrimp nets and fishing tackle." 38 

Farther inland the catfish became the prize 
catch. They were found in all rivers including 
those of the Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama- 
Tombigbee systems as well as the streams that 
flow into the Atlantic. River "cats" were easy 
to catch and many were large enough to feed an 
entire family. And, while some whites expressed 
disgust upon seeing their first live catfish, their 
reservations disappeared when confronted with 
steaming platters of fillets or steaks. Both whites 
and Negroes came to relish catfish and. indeed, 
it has come to be the fish commonly identified with 
the area. The fish were taken in large quan- 
tities, and considerable evidence indicates that 
many people depended strongly upon them for 
food. 60 Catches could be quite large; on the 
Davis plantation in Alabama, several dozen were 
caught daily. Occasionally, large cats w-ere 
caught weighing thirty to forty pounds. 81 In the 
Mississippi River's channels and tributaries, ex- 
tremely large fish sometimes were taken. On one 
plantation two were caught that weighed 104 and 
108 pounds. 62 

During season shad were taken from the At- 
lantic-flowing streams of the South. From the 
James to the Altamaha these fish moved upstream 
annually to be taken by seine and net. Charles 
Stevenson states that they moved as far as 400 
miles upstream and were taken in large quantities 
to be consumed fresh and salted for later use. 63 
This estimate on distance would have placed shad 
above the Fall Zone cities and well within the 
reach of many inland inhabitants, and there is 
evidence that they were caught far inland. Shad 
are extremely easy to catch and, given any Con- 
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striction in the channel, dip nets can yield dozens 
of fish in a night. 04 In coastal North Carolina 
shad fishing was quite well developed with many 
planters gaining considerable income from fishing; 
some even issued regular fish rations to their 
slaves. 65 

Frying was the most common method of pre- 
paring fresh fish and. no matter what the spe- 
cies, the fish was rolled in cornmeal and then 
fried. Saltwater fish were treated in the same 
manner. Near the coast shellfish, too, were so 
prepared though often they were roasted un- 
shucked over an open fire or made into a stew. 

As mentioned previously, Indian corn [maize] 
was the companion food to pork and together they 
were dietary mainstays of the South. Corn was 
utilized in myriad ways. While still green dur- 
ing early summer it often was boiled on the cob 
or cut off the cob and creamed (called "fried 
corn"). Frequently it was simply roasted in 
the shuck. 66 After the ears had ripened and dried 
there were other ways to prepare it. The most 
common was to grind it into meal from which 
an almost endless variety of breads were con- 
cocted. The most common was cornbread which, 
in its simplest form was a baked cake or "pone" 
made from meal, salt, and water. Variations 
upon this included the addition of milk, butter- 
milk, shortening, or eggs. After hog-killing bits 
of crisp "cracklings" left over from the lard- 
rendering process were added to make crackling 
bread. The variations were legion and, even 
today, one encounters dozens of recipes for 
southern cornbread. 

The dominance of cornbread as the bread for 
the Deep South is unquestionable. Whether in the 
mountains or near the coast, Olmsted constantly 
commented about being fed cornbread, and ap- 
parently it was the bread he most often encoun- 
tered. 1,7 U. B. Phillips refers to corn as the food 
of the "plain people," but there is little to indi- 
cate that cornbread was exclusively a poor man's 
food. It is true that the more affluent could 
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afford wheaten bread, but most did not abandon 
cornbread as they "moved up" to the use of 
other cereals. Charles Lyell found that even in 
". . . some rich houses maize, or Indian corn, 
and rice were entirely substituted for wheaten 
bread." tfS Harriet Martineau, in describing a 
fantastically sumptuous plantation menu, lists 
". . . hot wheat bread . . . corn bread, biscuits 
. . ." as if both corn and wheat breads were 
commonly served together." 0 Gosse, while visit- 
ing in Alabama, concluded that it was ". . , even 
preferred to the finest wheaten bread." 70 

The popularity of cornbread is not easy to ex- 
plain. Its use for slave food presumably was 
due to the cheapness of corn meal compared with 
wheat flour, but one wonders why it was so well 
liked by all. It was very easy to make, but, un- 
like most European breads, did not remain fresh 
very long. Perhaps this is one of the reasons 
why southern housewives cooked hot bread at 
every meal. In the absence of other reasons for 
its popularity one can only presume that south- 
erners learned to like the taste of cornbread 
when it was all they had and have continued to 
demand it though they might well have afforded 
wheaten bread. However, such persistence was 
not notable in other areas such as the Old North- 
west where corn was the principal "frontier" 
cereal. 

Besides cornbread, corn meal was used to 
make a number of other items. Some, such as 
corn dodgers, hoe-cake, corn muffins, and egg 
bread, were simply variations of cornbread, while 
other dishes were quite different. 71 Often corn 
meal was made into mush (porridge), griddle 
cakes, or waffles. 7 - It was sometimes mixed with 
wheat flour and occasionally with rice to make 
bread. In some cases meal was mixed with milk 
or water, put in a warm place to sour, and made 
into "sourings" which served as bread. 73 
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In addition to the use of corn as meal, south- 
erners converted it into hominy and grits. This 
involved a lye process which removed the husk 
from the grain. Hominy consisted of whole grain 
corn boiled and eaten as a vegetable. When 
hominy grains were dried, ground into a coarse 
meal, and boiled the dish was called grits. The 
preparation of grits varied depending upon per- 
sonal preference but usually were cooked into a 
thick porridge. Contrary to popular opinion, 
neither grits nor hominy ever came close to being 
universally used in the area prior to the War. 
Both were common, but, compared to the use of 
corn ground into meal, they were certainly sub- 
ordinate. Since the Civil War grits have come 
to be a common complementary dish to ham, 
sausage, or bacon and eggs for breakfast, but 
there is little evidence that grits were used nearly 
as much as cornbread during the ante-bellum 
period. 

Other cereals had much less notable places in 
the southern diet. Wheat and rice were the most 
common minor cereals. Wheat bread was com- 
monly used by Virginia and Carolina colonialists 
and this tendency was retained throughout the 
ante-bellum period, but the relatively low produc- 
tion of the grain within much of the area and the 
high cost of imported flour tended to cut down 
wheat consumption. Visitors often complained 
about the lack of wheat bread and when availa- 
ble it was considered "doughy" because of the 
addition of too much shortening. 71 Wheaten 
bread undoubtedly was more commonly used in 
the older states of the South than in the later 
settled areas. More wheat flour was consumed 
in Virginia and North Carolina than in Georgia 
and more in Georgia than in Mississippi or Ala- 
bama. Wheat bread and other wheaten items 
were by no means rare but among the less affluent 
people they were "something special," available 
perhaps on Sundays or two or three times each 
week. The day-to-day bread was cornbread. 
Moreover, much of the wheat flour was used for 
pastries, cakes, waffles, and pancakes. 

Rice consumption was quite high along the 
Carolina and Georgia coasts, yet outside the "rice 
area" it was a minor item. Extremely high 
production along the coastal counties and corre- 
spondingly low costs — especially for the less 
marketable kinds — made it a staple in the diet 
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of both blacks and whites. Charles Lyell noted 
that it, together with cornbread, replaced wheaten 
bread in the rice area of South Carolina. 7 "' Olm- 
sted commented quite favorably upon a breakfast 
roll made with rice flour. 7 ' 1 Another visitor 
noted that it was one of the principal dishes : 

I always eat from this dish of rice at breakfast, 
because I know it to be very wholesome. People 
generally eat it witb fresh butter, and many mix 
with it also a soft-boiled egg. 77 

This high consumption of rice in limited areas 
of the South is an excellent example of a food 
preference being determined by the ready availa- 
bility of an item. Though rice is no longer grown 
in these Georgia and Carolina counties, this local 
preference has persisted to the present day. 
Buckwheat, rye, oats and other cereal grains have 
never been particularly liked and were seldom 
used. 

The favorite Deep South vegetables were sweet 
potatoes, turnips, and peas. More than any 
others, these were the items to which southerners 
turned for vegetable food. The sweet potato 
(commonly and confusingly referred to simply 
as "potato") was useful in that it was highly 
nutritious, kept well during winter, and could be 
cooked in a number of ways. Baking or roast- 
ing in ashes was a common method of cooking. 
This left the skin on the tuber, making it easy to 
carry and quite suitable for hunting trips or for 
snacks. Olmsted noted both Negro and white 
boys roasting potatoes in the ashes of a camp- 
fire at a religious service; later the children 
crawled around on the church floor carrying ". . . 
handfuls of cornbread and roasted potatoes about 
with them." 78 

Turnips were grown for the roots and greens 
and both were eaten in large quantities. Both 
were invariably boiled and southerners preferred 
the greens boiled with a large "chunk" of bacon 
in the pot. Cabbage, collards, other greens, beans, 
and peas (field peas or cowpeas) were all cooked 
in this manner. A by-product of this process 
of boiling with a piece of bacon was the "pot- 
likker." This was a concentrated broth combin- 
ing juices from both the vegetables and meat and 
was eaten with cornbread. Although this prac- 
tice might not appeal to today's discerning tastes, 
it was extremely important that the more nutri- 
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tious juices were consumed rather than discarded. 
In addition to boiling many vegetables were fried, 
including white potatoes, eggplant, okra, squash 
(southerners preferred the yellow summer 
squash ) and even sweet potatoes, sliced and rolled 
in meal. 

Fruits and melons were popular in season and 
were easily preserved for winter use. 7B For 
desserts fruits were made into pies or served 
fresh. Surplus fruits were either dried or pre- 
served by some sugar process. Dried peaches, 
apples, and other fruits were served in winter, 
while apples, peaches, scuppernongs, muscadines, 
and other grapes, blackberries, strawberries, and 
even watermelons were converted to sweets for 
off-season use. Additional sweetening came in 
the form of molasses, syrup, and honey (both wild 
and domestic).* 0 The molasses and syrup used 
in the Deep South were of two basic kinds. In 
areas near the South Atlantic and Gulf Coasts and 
especially in Louisiana the most common syrup 
was molasses made from sugar cane. It was an 
important trade item and was the sweetening 
most frequently issued to slaves. The major 
sources were Louisiana or the West Indies. On 
landholdings not producing sugar, syrup was 
made from sorghum cane and was referred to as 
sorghum, ribbon cane, cane syrup, but occasion- 
ally as "molasses" too. 

The southern attitude toward beverages has 
changed markedly since ante-bellum times. While 
there was a small temperance movement before 
the War, the great, almost universal condemna- 
tion of alcoholic drinks came in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. During the ante- 
bellum period whiskey and wine were consumed 
in huge quantities by all whites who could afford 
them, whiskey being preferred by the less well- 

79 The process of canning in tins was in its infancy 
during the ante-bellum period, but other methods of 
keeping fruits preserved by sugar were well developed. 
Thus, while the true canning of vegetables and meats 
was essentially a post-war phenomenon, there was an 
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to-do." 1 Wine was very common among the 
affluent. A number of visitors noted its use and 
apparently claret was the favorite.*- This prefer- 
ence for claret is further confirmed by the sta- 
tistics for wines imported into the country which 
show the major part of the claret moving into 
New Orleans. s3 

Non-alcoholic drinks included coffee, tea and 
milk. Coffee was a favorite but tea was fairly 
common. Milk was consumed fresh, sour 
(curds), or made into buttermilk. Both sour 
milk and buttermilk were quite popular and, 
even today, a favorite dish is cornbread crumbled 
into buttermilk to make a soupy mixture. M It 
was common to serve plain water at meals and, 
between meals, a gourd of cool spring water was 
a summer treat invariably offered to visitors. 

A number of towns and cities offered a variety 
of luxury foods not available in the more remote 
rural stores. The most outstanding cities were 
New Orleans, Mobile, Savannah, and Charleston. 
Smaller inland towns functioned much as did 
the coastal cities but on a smaller scale. These 
places included Raleigh, Columbia, Augusta, 
Macon. Milledgeville, Columbus, Montgomery, 
Selma, Florence, Decatur, Jackson, Vicksburg, 
and Natchez. Such places were centers where 
a number of luxury foodstuffs were available. 
Stores, restaurants, hotels as well as factors were 
sources for imported wines, liquors, spices, cheese, 
and other items for the more affluent. Atherton's 
study of stores in the South revealed a surpris- 
ing variety of goods. While all stores carried 
sugar, coffee, tea, salt, and whiskey, a number 
went far beyond this simple list. Some towns 
had specialty stores where luxury items were sold. 
A house in Huntsville advertised ". . . loaf and 
lump sugar, pineapple cheese, allspice, ginger, 
pepper, raisins, almonds, nutmegs, mustard, . . . 
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Ten Years (Boston, Cummings, Hilliard, and Company, 
1826), p. 365; and James Stuart, Three Years in North 
America (Xew York, J. and J. Harper, 1833 ) 2: p. 123. 

1,3 U. S. Treasury Dept. A Report of the Commerce 
and Navigation of the United States for 1856, House 
Ex. Doc. Vol. 13, 34th Cong. 3rd Sess. pp. 459-463. 

'-♦Gosse, p. 47; Van Ruren, p. 46; Lyell, 2: p. 158; 
Mitchell, p. 23; and Martineau, Retrospect 1: p. 212. 



tea, and wine.'* s0 In Talladega, a store adver- 
tised "... liquors, brandies, wines, whiskies, 
ale, porter, . . . schnapps . . . ." M A wholesaler 
in Athens listed an almost unbelievable array 
of gourmet items. Furthermore, many towns had 
confectioners where "... candies, cordials, fruit 
cakes . . ." were offered." 7 Buckingham noted 
(even in the 1840's) that Columbus, Georgia, had 
". . . more than the usual number of . . . "Con 
fectionaries,' [sic] where sweetmeats and fruits 
are sold. . . ." He apparently found a similar 
situation in Alabama but noted that the cordials 
were alcoholic and that some confectioner's shops 
were only gentlemen's bars.* 8 

Perhaps the most notable innovation affecting 
good tastes was the availability of ice. It be- 
came available in port cities early in the century 
and by the 1850's had penetrated the interior as 
well. It was for sale in Selma in 1840 and by 
1855 had reached most urban places located near 
rivers or on railroads.* 11 The availability of ice 
increased the variety offered by the confectionary 
and the true soda fountain came into being. Just 
prior to the War an Alabama store advertised : 

The subscribers have put up a soda fountain in their 
establishment, and have arrangements to be supplied 
with ice. . . . The syrups will be of the richest and 
most choice variety, consisting of rose, lemon, pine- 
apple and strawberry, vanilla, sarasparilla, sassafras, 
ginger, almond, and peach.'' 0 

As ice became available the year round, ice cream 
making became possible. It was made in the 
area before the 1840's but few machines were in 
use. A freezer, roughly the same as the freezer 



sr> Lewis E. Atherton, The Southern Country Store, 
lXOO-lXc.0 ( Raton Rouge, Louisiana State University 
Press, 1949), pp. 78-79. 

so Wellington Vandiver. "Pioneer Talladega, Its Min- 
utes and Memories," Alabama Hist. Quart. 16 (Spring, 
1954) : p. 131. 

87 Earnest C. Hynds, Jr., "Ante-Rellum Athens and 
Clarke County, Georgia" (unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, University of Georgia, 1961), p. 258 and Atherton, 
pp. 79-80. 

ss Ruckingham, 1 : pp. 246, 251, 287. 

sa Hynds, p. 259 and John Hardy, Selma: Her Insti- 
tutions and Her Men (facsimile reprint of the original 
published in 1879 by the Times Rook and Job Office, 
Selma, Rert Neville and Clarence DeRray, 1957), p. 
117. For detail on the ice trade during the pre-refrigera- 
tion period see Richard O. Cummings, The American 
Ice Harvest: A Historical Study in Technology, JR00- 
191S (Rerkeley and Los Angeles, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1949). 

00 Vandiver, Alabama Hist. Quart. 16 (Spring, 1954) : 
pp. 130-131. 
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now used, was being sold during the 1850's and 
presumably some moved into the South." 1 

With such items available the urban inhabitant 
as well as planters and farmers living nearby had 
opportunities to vary their food intake with un- 
usual or exotic goods. It is unlikely that people 
indulged in such luxuries very often, but there 
must have been occasions when even small farm- 
ers purchased a few special items. The occasional 
trip to town, the birthday, or the trip to take a 
son away to the academy, were occasions calling 
for treats which offered a welcome variety in the 
day-to-day fare. 

The availability of these items together with a 
disparity of wealth among southerners led to 
variations in food habits among economic classes. 
Unfortunately, most detailed menu descriptions 
come from the pens of affluent planters or writers 
who visited the larger and better managed planta- 
tions most of which were in the old or more de- 
veloped settlements such as the Carolina Coast 
or lower Louisiana. Such descriptions reveal an 
almost incredible opulence. At one meal on the 
Alston plantation on the rice coast a sumptuous 
table was laden with: 

Turtle soup at each end, [and] two paralled dishes, 
one containing a leg of boiled mutton and the other 
turtle steaks and fins. Next was a pie of Maccaroni 
[sic | in the center of the table and on each side of 
it was a small dish of oysters. Next . . . were two 
parallel dishes, corresponding with the two above 
mentioned, one of them turtle steak and fins, and 
the other a boiled ham. When the soups were re- 
moved, their place was supplied at one end by a 
haunch of venison and at the other by a roast 
turkey. ... [A second course included] bread pud- 
ding . . . jelly ... a high glass dish of ice cream 
. . . [and] a pie. . . . | After the second course 
came] . . . two high baskets . . . one of bananas 
and the other of oranges. One larger ... of apples. 

During the meal madeira, sherry and champagne 
were served and, after dessert, hermitage, ma- 
deira, and cordials. 0 - Grimball describes another 
meal for eight with four courses that included 
two soups, ham, turkey with oyster sauce, a leg 
of mutton, a haunch of venison, three wild ducks, 
turtle steaks, and tins, four vegetables, apple 
pudding, custards, cheese, and bread. All this 



01 "Modern Ice Cream, and the Philosophy of Its 
Manufacture." (.odey's Lady's Book 60 (May, 1860): 
pp. 4(i0 — 161 ; Martineau, Society in America 1: p. 307; 
Martincau, Retrospect 1: p. 221; and Lyell, 2: p. 158. 

"John B. Grimball. Diaries, Oct. 18. 1832, Southern 
Manuscript Collection, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 



was followed by dessert. 93 Apparently overin- 
dulgence was not unknown for he complained of 
another meal : 

Dined yesterday with Mr. Vanderhorst . . . the 
table absolutely groaned under the load of meats 
. . . the wines were good. ... I mixed the wines 
and drank more than my stomach would bear, and 
when I came home was made quite ill. 3 * 

The tables of the less wealthy were not so 
abundantly supplied, yet it was common to have 
more than one meat. A traveler in Mississippi 
in the 1850's reported: "Here we have excellent 
ham, boiled whole, a surloin [sic] of Venison, 
and a dainty steak from 'Old Bruin,' . . . ." 95 
Small planters and farmers served abundant and 
wholesome but not sumptuous meals. In Vir- 
ginia a traveler was fed soup, cabbage, and bacon 
(boiled together), fowl, both wheaten and corn 
bread, potatoes, green corn, and apple dumplings 
for dinner. Breakfast was made up of ". . . 
coffee, small hot wheaten rolls [probably bis- 
cuits], batter bread, and hoe-cake . . . milk, eggs, 
and rashers of bacon. . . . BG But these modest 
meals were not available to all whites. Many 
southern tables saw only pork, corn bread, and a 
vegetable or two day after day. This was par- 
ticularly true in winter when vegetables were 
fewer and there was a strong dependence upon 
cured meat and semi-perishable cereals and vege- 
tables. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of southern 
foodways is the persistence of food preferences 
once they were established. The most obvious 
characteristic was the strong dependence upon 
corn and pork which persisted throughout the 
nineteenth century and, indeed, well into the 
twentieth. During the colonial period both were 
staples all along the Atlantic Coast including Xew 
England. Both were staples in the South and 
West during the first few decades of the nine- 
teenth century. But by the 1830's or 1840's food 
habits in the East and West were undergoing 
significant changes. There was a general rise in 
standard of living after about 1840 with a conse- 
quent change in food habits. Better methods of 
food preservation and transportation increased the 
varieties available to the consumer. At the same 
time waves of immigrants from all parts of Eu- 
rope introduced new food habits to the increas- 



™Ibid., Oct. 16, 1832. 
a * Ibid.. July 7, 1832. 
85 Van Buren, p. 46. 
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ingly complex cultures of the East and West. 
The South, on the other hand, shared little in 
these changes. Instead of being strongly affected 
by these factors, it became increasingly isolated 
during the years prior to the Civil War. Per- 
haps even more important was the continuation 
of these processes after the War. Emancipation 
did little to alter the economic position of the 
Negro, nor did it greatly alter the agricultural 
commodity emphases. If anything, there was an 
intensification of the cotton economy. Moreover, 



the effects of sharecropping reduced many former 
white landowners to tenancy and a lower level of 
living. Without the "cultural shock" of immi- 
grants moving into the South and handicapped 
by a lower level of living than other regions, 
many elements of the southern diet persisted 
through the nineteenth and well into the twentieth 
century. Thus, the traditional southern foods 
have survived the settlement years, a civil war, 
and more than a century of time to become a 
frontier "relic." 
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The millipedes of the genus Motyxia repre- 
sent the southernmost advance of the family 
Xytodesmidae into western North America. 
The southern advance was halted and ranges 
were restricted by the dry climate that followed 
Pleistocene glaciation. Simultaneously, rapid 
geological changes contrihuted to the isolating 
process (Axelrod, 1948). The present popula- 
tions inhabit numerous mountain valleys and 
meadows. Eight species, of which one is poly- 
typic, occur along the 175-mile range (fig. 1.) 

It is apparent that the systematics of the mo- 
tyxias and of the other xystodesmids of southern 
California can be clarified only if the possession 
of an equal number of gonopodal branches is no 
longer a prerequisite for the assignment of a spe- 
cies to a genus. At the time that most of them 
were described, only species with the gonopods 
divided into an equal number of branches were 
assigned to a genus, no distinction was made be- 
tween the solenomerite, acropodite, and branches 
of the prefemur, and somatic characters were 
either ignored or regarded as entirely secondary 
to gonopodal characters. 

We have brought into the genus Motyxia all 
of the populations that have the somatic charac- 
ters of the type species. These include all of 
the known luminescent millipedes in California. 
They occur in geographically close and small, 
mostly allopatric populations and appear to have 
evolved from a common ancestor. During the 
distribution atid speciation of the genus, there 
was a rapid change in the number of branches of 
the gonopods. What the original number of 
branches was, we do not know, but we suspect 



1 Nell B. Causey should be credited with the systematic 
]iarts of this paper. 

2 Darwin L. Tiemann made the collections on which 
this paper is based. The collection of material was 
supported in part by Grants 3224 and 3424, Penrose 
Fund, American Philosophical Society. 



that it was 5. Present motyxias have 3. 4, or 5 
branches, depending upon whether there are 1, 
2, or 3 prefemoral branches. Simplification of 
the gonopods by the reduction of the number of 
branches is not unusual among millipedes. It is 
seldom found, however, that so much of it has 
occurred during the evolution of a single genus. 

Other xystodesmid genera that occur in south- 
ern California are Sigmocheir and Paimokia. 
They can be separated by the following key : 

1 — Caudal angle of most paranota is either right or 
acute ; with a conspicuous lobe on third coxae 
of male and second coxae of female ; with a dis- 
tinct thickening on middle of caudal margin of 
vulvar opening Paimokia Chamberlin 

— Caudal angle of all paranota, with occasional ex- 
ception of last 1 or 2. is rounded: without a 
conspicuous lobe on third coxae of male and 
second coxae of female; without a thickening or 
with only a trace of a thickening on middle of 
caudal margin of vulvar opening 2 

2 — Caudal margin of collum is longer than anterior 
margin ; paranota of segments 2 and 3 and usually 
of 4 are turned somewhat forward and usually 
are acute Motyxia Chamberlin 

— Caudal margin of collum is distinctly shorter 
than anterior margin ; paranota of segments 2, 
3, and 4 are not turned forward and are not 
acute Sigmocheir Chamberlin 

Genus Motyxia Chamberlin 

Motyxia Chamberlin, 1941: Butt. Univ. Utah. biol. ser. 
6. 5 : p. 15. Type species: Motyxia kcrna Chamber- 
lin, by original designation. 

Luminodesmus Loomis and Davenport, 1951 : Jour. 
Washington Acad. Sci. 41: p. 270. Type species: 
Luminodesmus sequoiac Loomis and Davenport, by 
original designation. NEW SYNONYMY. 

Amplocheir Chamberlin, 1949: Jour. Washington Acad. 
Sci. 39 : p. 97. Type species : Xystocheir sequoia 
Chamberlin, by original designation. NEW SYN- 
ONYMY. 

Nomcnclatorial note. The genus Motyxia was 
proposed for M, kema and M. pior, with all the 
paranota having the posterior angles rounded and 
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the gonopods having three spines or branches 
( Chamberlin, 1941). This definition of the genus 
does not fit M. kerna, the type species; the sole- 
nomerite was overlooked in the original descrip- 
tion, so the gonopods really have four branches. 
Xor does it fit all males of M. pior, in which the 
branching of the prefemur is variable. In the 
Checklist of the Millipeds of North America, 
Chamberlin and Hoffman (1958) listed six spe- 
cies of Motyxia, of which none were known to be 
luminescent ; they assigned some of the species 
which we regard as motyxias to Amplochcir and 
Xystocheir. Tbe same system was followed by 
Tiemann (1963) and Buckett (1964). 

Chamberlin and Hoffman (1958) erred in 
synonvmizing Luminodesmus with Xystocheir. 
The type species of the latter genus, Xystocheir 
obtusa Cook, is not a junior synonym of Polydes- 
in us dissectus Wood, as they indicated, nor is L. 
scquoiac Loomis and Davenport, the type species 
of Luminodesmus, congeneric with X. obtusa. 

Diagnosis. Xystodesmids of medium to small 
size. Near Paimokia and Sigmocheir but dis- 
tinguished from those genera by the biolumines- 
cence, the longer caudal margin of the collum. 
and the anteriorly bent paranota of segments 2, 
3, and 4 (figs. 8, 9); tbe gonopods are charac- 
terized by a spinous solenomerite that arises from 
the mesial surface of the acropodite, and by 1, 2, 
or 3 branches that arise from the apical region of 
the prefemur. 

Description. Length 23-45 mm.; width 4.5-8 
mm. Color of dorsum is usually coral, but it is 
sometimes yellow, orange, or gray-green ; lateral 
margins of paranota are sometimes whitish, mid- 
dorsal black line is distinct in late adult life, legs 
and antennae are whitish or yellowish, and venter 
is whitish ; color fades quickly in alcohol. Pre- 
served specimens are very brittle. Collum is 
width of head and is relatively long ; caudal mar- 
gin of collum has two widely bent angles and is 
distinctly longer than anterior margin, which is 
evenly curved ; lowermost point on lateral mar- 
gin of collum is angularly rounded and moderately 
depressed. Paranota of segments 2, 3. and usu- 
ally segment 4 are bent forward and moderately 
depressed ; anterior angles are either narrowly or 
broadly rounded, and posterior angles are very 
broadly rounded ; paranota of all other segments 
except last 3 or 4 have both angles rounded ; 
paranota of segment 19 are small, either rounded 
or acute, much exceeded in size by caudally di- 
rected paranota of segment 18, and almost or 
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occasionally completely covered by segment 18; 
middle body segments have moderately large, 
slightly depressed paranota. and protergites are 
well exposed; lateral marginal welts are of mod- 
erate width. Dorsum is smooth except for a few 
tubercles that are most numerous near caudal 
margin of more posterior segments. Sterna are 
smooth and asetose ; sterna of postgonopodal legs 
of some species are bluntly spined adjacent to 
legs. Legs are slender. Coxae of postgonopodal 
legs are either bluntly spined or spineless, and 
prefemurs always bear a conspicuous, acute, long, 
curved spine. 

Male. A pair of sternal pegs, small, usually 
conical, is between leg pair 4. Mesial angle of 
third coxa is usually squarish ; only rarely is it 
produced into a lobe (fig. 2). A shallow depres- 
sion in which gonopods rest is in sterna between 
leg pairs 5 through 7. Caudal margin of gono- 
podal cavity is a thin subvertical rim. 

Gonopods are parallel and almost contiguous 
in region of prefemur; gonopodal branches (these 
include solenomerite. acropodite, and 1, 2, or 3 
processes from prefemur) sometimes touch or 
overlap their homologues. Length and shape of 
brandies are various : spinous or bladelike, short 
to long, straight or curved, stiff or flexible, and 
expanded or narrowed. Acropodite is usually 
largest branch, but is never as large as in Sig- 
mocheir or as small as in Paimokia. Solenomer- 
ite, which branches from basal half of mesial 
surface of acropodite, is spinous, usually is curved, 
and varies in length from a minute spur to length 
of acropodite. Prefemur is elongated, setose on 
posterior surface, and 1, 2, or 3 branches extend 
from its distal region ; division between acropo- 
dite and prefemur is distinct. Coxa bears from 
1 (usually) to 6 long, stout, straight setae on 
anterior surface ; coxa articulates with its homo- 
logue along a short, mesial surface ; transcoxal 
muscle is stout ; coxal apodeme is either short 
(M. dissccta) or long (other species). 

Female is usually a little wider and longer than 
male and its paranota tend to be smaller and a 
little lower. Usually mesial angle of second coxa 
is squarish ; only rarely is it produced into a mi- 
nute lobe (fig. 3). Vulvar opening is ovoid and 
lacks a conspicuous thickening or lobe on middle 
of caudal rim; a slight thickening is present in 
M. dissecta. Color is usually lighter than in male 
because male emerges earlier in season. 

Distribution. California : Tulare. Kern, and 
Los Angeles counties (fig. 1). The range ex- 
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Fic. 1. Map showing distribution of species, subspecies, and intcrnradinR populations, (d) M. dissccla; (k) M. 
kcrna; (pi) M. pior ; (po) M. porrccta; (sa) M. sequoia alia; (so) M . sequoia ollae; (ss) M. sequoia se- 
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tends north-south from the southwestern corner 
of the Sequoia National Park along the western 
slope of the Sierra Nevada, through the Tehachapi 
Mountains, and into the Santa Monica Moun- 
tains near the Pacific coast east of Los Angeles. 

Biology. Motyxias live in thickly wooded 
areas in mountain meadows and canyons at alti- 
tudes of hetween 500 and 7,200 feet, where the 
dominant vegetation is Quercus and Pscudotsuga. 
Summers are extremely dry; temperature ex- 
tremes are great ; rainfall is very seasonal, falling 
mostly between November and May, averaging 
about 13 inches a year in the southern part of 
the range and at lower elevations, and increasing 
northward and in higher elevations to about 44 
inches. Motyxias are most abundant where there 
is the greatest shelter from sunlight, under humus 
that has accumulated close to fallen trees, and 
under living trees. We have found larvae as deep 
as 20 cm. in the soil, but the most common depth 
is between 5 and 10 cm. There is no activity 
on the surface during the dry season. During 
the rainy season and for a period just after the 
snow melts at higher elevations and the upper 
soil layer remains moist, many adults and a few 
of the last instar larvae are active at night above 
ground. Beginning at twilight, even when tem- 
peratures are as low as 2° C, they emerge from 
the ground or leave their shelter and move about 
on the surface. Often they climb onto grass, 
lichen-covered boulders, and occasionally into 
trees and shrubs. At 0° C, with favorable humid- 
ity conditions, we have not found them active. 

When the rainy season begins in the fall or 
winter, the males emerge before the females do. 
If the rainy season is delayed, the males and 
females tend to emerge about the same time. Or- 
dinarily, females are most abundant toward the 
end of a rainy season, but they seldom are found 
in numbers that equal the males. 



Mating was observed on the surface of the 
ground in the spring, when the temperature was 
10-12° C. Courting pairs, as seen in ultraviolet 
light, walk along the ground at a relatively rapid 
speed, the male a little behind the female. The 
male increases his speed and walks up on the 
back of the female, until his head extends beyond 
hers. Then the male curves the anterior end of 
his body, bringing his head clown and under the 
female, and they stop walking and roll over on 
one side. The body of the female remains rela- 
tively straight, while the male curves his body 
around the female and applies his gonopods to 
her vulvae. During courtship and mating, the 
male touches the body and head of the female 
with the tips of his antennae. 

Mating will also take place in a terrarium. 
Individual females were observed to mate several 
times within one week. 

Known predators include a large geophilid 
centipede, which we have observed eating a mo- 
tyxia, and the western banded glowworm. Zar- 
hipis integripcnnis. The latter drags xystodesmid 
and spirobolid millipeds under shelter or under- 
ground and feeds on the contents of the exoskele- 
ton (Tiemann, 1967). A large carabid beetle, 
Ptcrostichis atcr, was found with numerous dead 
motyxias that it obviously had eaten parts of. 

When motyxias are handled, they discharge 
repugnatorial secretions as readily as other xysto- 
desmids do. The secretions have the usual 
hydrogen cyanide-benzaldehyde odor. 

Biolumincscencc. Bioluminescence fused in- 
terchangeably with luminescence to refer to the 
light that is emitted from a biochemical source in 
the absence of stimulation by radiation) is rare 
among millipedes. Other than the motyxias, 
only one bioluminescent species, Fontaria lumi- 
nosa, has been attributed to North America, and 
its existence is doubtful. It was reported from 



quota ( Chamberlin ) ; (<■) M. sequoia? (L. & D.) ; (ti) M. tiemanii; (tu) M. tularca. Triangles represent the 
polytypic species M. sequoia; all other species arc represented hy circles; open symbols represent intergrading 
populations. 

Fig. 2. M. disseeta, basal region of third leg of male. 

Fig. 3. Same, basal region of second leg of female. 

Fig. 4. .1/. kema, left gonopod, posterior view. 

Fig. 5. M. sequoia alia, n. subsp., right gonopod, anterior view. 

Fig. 6. M. sequoia ollae, n. subsp., left gonopod, posterior view, (rf) apex of middle branch of prcfemur, lateral 
view. 

Fig. 7. M. porrccta. n. sp., left gonopod, posterior view; (a) apex of acropodite, lateral view; (d) apex of pre- 
femoral branch, lateral view. 

On this and the other plates, the parts of the gonopods are labeled as follows: (a) acropodite; (r) ectal branch of 
prefemur; (c) coxa; (d) middle branch of prefemur; (e) ectal branch of prefemur ; (hi) mesial branch 
of prefemur; (/>) prcfemur; (s) solenomcrite. 
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if. dissecta photographed in ordinary light. 
if. tiemanni photographed in ultraviolet light. 
.1/. dissecta, Fort Tejon, right gonopod, anterior view. 
Same, left gonopod, posterior view. 
Same, Topanga Canyon, right gonopod, anterior view. 
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eastern Nebraska in 1891 (Bruner) and described 
as having a luminous yellow spot near the lateral 
edge of each paranotum. The taxonomic descrip- 
tion (Kenyon, 1893) is brief and unsatisfactory 
by present standards. There are no accounts of 
Fonfaria luminosa other than those of Bruner 
and Kenyon, and efforts of other naturalists to 
collect it have failed. O. F. Cook (1900), who 
examined preserved specimens stated "that the 
generic affinity is rather remote." A very small 
fragment of the type specimen is in the U. S. 
National Museum ; it is surely from a xystodes- 
mid. We regard Fontaria luminosa as a nomen 
inquerindum and agree with others who have 
considered the problem that the bioluminescence 
attributed to a Nebraska millipede was probably 
from a larva of the beetle genus Phcngodes. 3 

The luminescence of the motyxias was first 
observed in 1932, but it was not until 1951 
(Loomis and Davenport) that a species, Lumi- 
nodesmus sequoiae, was described. Davenport 
et al. (1952) investigated its ecology, distribu- 
tion, life history, and luminescence, and photo- 
graphed curarized specimens, using only the 
animals' own light. They concluded that the lumi- 
nescence comes from either the epidermis or the 
endocuticle. E. Newton Harvey (1952), whose 
experience with L. sequoiae was less extensive, 
reported that "a luminous bacterial infection is 
suspected but not proved." 

The presence of immature luminescent milli- 
pedes in the Greenhorn Mountains and Sierra 
Nevada beyond the range of L. sequoiae was ob- 
served by Davenport et al. (1952). In 1959 Tie- 
mann collected a second luminescent species, 
Motyxia tiemanni, during the course of his in- 
vestigation of the western banded glowworm. 
Since then, he has collected motyxias during the 
rainy season each year, attempting to fill out the 
range of the entire genus. 

The adults of all motyxias except some popu- 
lations of M. pior are luminescent. Not all lumi- 
nescent adults are continuously or uniformly 
luminescent. We suspect that all immature stadia 
of all motyxias are luminescent ; this has been 
demonstrated for M. sequoiae (L. & D.) by 
Davenport et al. (1952) and by us for M. tie- 
manni and M. sequoia (Chamberlin). We have 
examined the last immature stadium of all species 
and found them luminescent in the soil before 



3 The size of the egg, as reported by Brunner (1891), 
is larger than the eggs of xystodesmids, but it agrees 
with the egg size of the larger phengodids. 



handling. Of the immature stadia, only the last 
one ever appears on the surface of the ground; 
it is never as numerous on the surface as the 
adult is. In all stadia, the head, antennae, body 
(including all of the dorsal and ventral surfaces 
except the sterna and gonopods), and legs glow 
with a dim to bright light; the metatergites are 
brighter than the protergites, and occasionally 
the anterior half of the body is brighter than the 
posterior half. The luminescence is diffused, not 
at all particulate except where the exoskeleton is 
thickened, and of no particular color. On a dark 
night, large-bodied specimens (as M. sequoiae 
[L. & D.]) can be seen from a distance of 40 
feet and smaller specimens from 10 to 20 feet. 
In some species (e.g., M. pior and M. dissecta), 
populations differ or individuals within a popu- 
lation differ as to their brightness. Immature 
specimens are brighter than adults ; females may 
be brighter than males, or individuals of the 
same sex may differ as to the intensity of the 
light, varying inversely with the development of 
the pigment in the exoskeleton. It is not un- 
common to find simultaneously in a single popu- 
lation both dark and luminescent specimens or 
all dark or all luminescent specimens. Upon 
being handled in the field, dark or faintly lumi- 
nescent specimens begin to glow, either faintly 
or brightly, depending upon the species, and the 
intensity may continue to increase for several 
days, when they are as bright as previously col- 
lected specimens held in terraria. In terraria, the 
brightness of the luminescence gradually di- 
minishes. 

Collection of motyxias is easiest on dark nights. 
During the rainy season, it is not unusual for 
hundreds to be out at a site, when they are so 
numerous they resemble the starry sky on a dark 
night. Specimens that are not glowing in the 
field or are glowing weakly can be seen easily 
with the light from an ultraviolet lamp. The 
photograph of M. tiemanni (fig. 9) was made 
using only the ultraviolet. The fluorescence (the 
light from a biochemical source that results from 
stimulation by radiation), which is a very pale 
green and as evenly distributed over the body as 
the bioluminescence. is brighter than the biolumi- 
nescence. Very brightly luminescent specimens 
can be seen at a greater distance with the ultra- 
violet lamp than without it. 

We attribute no special selective advantage to 
the luminescence and fluorescence, suspecting that 
they are concomitants of physiological processes 
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in the epidermis. Dried specimens retain their 
fluorescence but lose their luminescence. 

All other xystodesmids that we have tested 
fluoresce in ultraviolet light as brightly as mo- 
tyxias do. Paraiulids, paeromopids, spirobolids, 
and platydesmidas in the range of the motyxias 
are neither fluorescent nor bioluminescent. 

Collection. The range of the genus was sur- 
veyed as well as it could be in terms of accessible 
roads. The usual procedure was to travel an 
area during the day and select favorable-looking 
sites with plenty of shade and humus. Collecting 
was most successful at night, when the use of a 
portable battery operated ultraviolet light ren- 
dered the motyxias brighter and revealed the 
other xystodesmids that are sympatric with 
them. 

Many sites on the margin of the range in Los 
Angeles, Ventura, Kern, and Tulare counties 
were searched without finding specimens. This 
does not prove that none are there, only that no 
specimens were out. Nocturnal activity occurs 
only when the upper layers of the soil are moist. 

Species, subspecies, species groups, and their 
relationships. Eight species compose the genus. 
Ranges are small and tend to follow creeks and 
rivers. The gonopods of the two species at the 
ends of the range of the genus, M. pior and M. 
dissccta, are very distinct from those of the inter- 
vening species. Repeated collecting showed a 
scarcity of intergrading specimens between recog- 
nized populations. It is apparent that most of the 
recognized populations, even though occupying 
very small ranges and in close proximity to 
closely related populations, have attained the spe- 
cies grade of differentiation. 

Marked north-south gradients attest to the 
close relationship of species that are also close 
geographically. See the map (fig. 1). The 
gradients are the following: (1) A change in the 
number of prefemoral branches from 3 to 1. (2) 
A change in the direction of the basal region of 
the acropodite from longitudinal (M. sequoia and 
M. pior) to horizontal (M. dissccta). The change 
in direction is accompanied by an increase in the 
thickness of the basal region of the acropodite. 
(3) An increase in the number of coxal setae 
from 1 to 6. (4) An increase in the number and 
length and a decrease in the coarseness of the 
prefemoral setae. 

Barriers between populations are the rivers 
and large creeks which run late in the year when 
the adult specimens are active on the surface, the 



absence of suitable humus-forming vegetation, 
and the vertical gradient of precipitation in the 
mountains. Some barriers, as the river that once 
separated the ranges of M. dissccta and M. por- 
rccta, no longer exist. 

Almost no sympatry between species was found. 
At Coffee Campground, Tulare Co., there were 
several specimens with abnormal gonopods with 
the characters of both M. s. ollae and M. sequoiae 
(L. & D. ). M. s. ollae with normal gonopods is 
common there. A specimen from 7.3 miles north- 
east of White River, Kern Co., has abnormal 
gonopods that suggest that it is a hybrid between 
M. kerna and M. tularca. M. kerna with normal 
gonopods is common there. 

Of the eight species, M. pior and possibly M. 
dissccta are polymorphic. M. sequoia is poly- 
typic, being composed of three subspecies : M. s. 
sequoia (Chamberlin), M. s. alia, and M. s. ollae. 
The remaining species fall into two species 
groups, viz., the kerna group, composed of .1/. 
kerna and M. sequoiae (L. & D. ), and the tie- 
nianni group, composed of M. ticmanni. M. por- 
rccta, and M. tularca. 

Species may differ in the following somatic 
characters : size, color, constancy and brightness 
of luminescence, shape of paranota, number of 
tubercles on paranota, presence or absence of 
sternal and coxal spines, length and curvature 
of prefemoral spines, and size of pleural protu- 
berances on anterior segments. Sexual charac- 
ters of taxonomic importance are : shape of third 
coxae of male and second coxae of female, num- 
ber and shape of gonopodal branches, number and 
character of setae on prefemur and coxa of gono- 
pods, and length of coxal apodeme of gonopods. 

Key to the species and subspecies of the genus 
Motyxia based on the wale. Unfortunately, 
this revision has brought two similar names, 
Xystochcir sequoia Chamberlin, 1941, and Lu- 
minodesmus sequoiae Loomis and Davenport, 
1951, into the genus. The near homonymity of 
these names is a problem, for the International 
Code of Zoological Nomenclature does not allow 
us to replace the junior name with a new name, 
nor is there a precedent for asking the Commis- 
sion to replace it to avoid confusion. We feel 
that with scrupulous use of the authors' names 
confusion can be avoided. 

1 — Gonopod (figs. 10-12) ends in 3 brandies; basal 
region of acropodite is conspicuously thick- 
ened in horizontal plane; prefemoral setae are 
relatively long, fine, and numerous; from J to 6 
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long, strong, coarse setae are on anterior surface 
of coxa: coxal apodeme is about one-fifth as long 

as coxa M. dissccta (Wood) 

— Gonopod ends in 3, 4, or 5 brandies ; basal 
region of acropodite is thickened not at all 
or moderately in horizontal plane ; prefemoral 
.setae are coarse, relatively short to moderate in 
length, and sparse to moderate in number; one 
strung, long, coarse seta is on anterior surface 
of coxa; coxal apodeme is as long as coxa ... .2 

2 — Acropodite of gonopod (figs. 13-16) is sickle- 
shaped and much larger than other branches ; 
with either 1 or 2 inconspicuous prefemoral 
branches ; mesial prefemoral branch is always 
present ; with an ectal prefemoral branch in form 
secca .1/. pior Chamberlin 

— Acropodite is not sickle-shaped (except in M. 
porrecta ) and is not markedly larger than other 
branches; with 1, 2, or 3 prefemoral branches. . .3 

3 — Gonopod ends in 3 branches; coxae of post- 



gonopodal legs are not spined 4 

— Gonopods end in either 4 or 5 branches; except 
in M. tularca, coxae of postgonopodal legs are 
spined 5 



4 — Acropodite and prefemoral branches are about 
same length (figs. 23, 24). ..M. tiemanni Causey 

— Acropodite is much longer than prefemoral branch 
(figs. 7, 21. 22) M. porrecta, n. sp. 

5 — Gonopod ends in 4 branches ; middle prefemoral 
branch is conspicuously thicker than acropodite 
and its apex is lobate; basal region of acropodite 
is somewhat horizontal and its distal region is 
sharply bent mesiad or cephalad 6 

— Gonopod ends in either 4 or 5 branches ; middle 
prefemoral branch is not thicker than acropodite ; 
acropodite is either evenly curved or slightly 
sinuous 7 

6 — Apex of ectal prefemoral branch is acute; acro- 
podite is narrowed along its entire length (figs. 
4, 19, 20) M. kcrna Chamberlin 

— Apex of ectal prefemoral branch is rounded and 
flattened ; acropodite is conspicuously expanded 

beyond its middle (figs. 17, 18) 

M. scquoiac (Loomis and Davenport) 

7 — Gonopod ends in 5 branches 8 

— Gonopod ends in 4 branches 9 

8 — Acropodite and middle prefemoral branch curve 

gently mesiad (figs. 31, 32) 

M. sequoia sequoia (Chamberlin) 

— Acropodite and middle prefemoral branch are 
slightly sinuous and directed more or less cephalad 
Cfigs. 5, 29, 30) M. sequoia alia, n. subsp. 

9 — Apex of middle prefemoral branch is rounded 
and bent a little caudad (figs. 6, 27, 28) ; coxae 

of postgonopodal leg are spined 

M. sequoia ollae, n. subsp. 

— Apex of middle prefemoral branch is acute and 
bent a little mesiad (figs. 25, 26) ; coxae of 

postgonopodal legs are not spined 

M. lularea (Chamberlin) 

Motyxia dissccta (Wood), new combination 
Figs. 2, 3, 8, 10-12 

Polydesmus (Fontaria) dissectus Wood, 1867: Proc. 
Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia (1867) : p. 129. Type 



locality: Fort Tejon, Tulare Co., California. 6* neo- 
type: U. S. Nat. Mus. 
Xystocheir dissccta. Cook, 1904: Ilarriman Alaska Ex- 
pedition 8 : p. 55. 

[non] Xystocheir obtusa Cook. Chamberlin and Hoff- 
man, 1958, U. S. Nat. Mus. Bull. 212 : p. 54. 
Motyxia monica Chamberlin, 1944: Proc, Biol. Soc. 
Washington 57: p. 3, figs. 1-3. Type locality: 
Madelia Canyon [non Meadow Canyon], Sherman 
Oaks, Santa Monica Mts., Los Angeles Co., Cali- 
fornia. 6* holotypc: Chamberlin Coll. NEW SYN- 
ONYMY. 

.\fotyxia tejona Chamberlin, 1947: Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. 
Philadelphia 99: p. 25, fig. 4. Type locality: "The 
Grapevine," below Fort Tejon, Kern Co., California. 
0* holotvpe: Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia. NEW 
SYNONYMY. 

Motyxia expansa Loomis. 1953: Jour. Washington Acad. 
Sci. 43: p. 422. fig. 19. Type locality: Fort Tejon, 
Kern Co., California. 6" holotype. U. S. Nat. Mus. 
NEW SYNONYMY. 

Motyxia cxilis Loomis, 1953: Jour. Washington Acad. 
Sci. 43: p. 422, fig. 20. Type locality: Woodford, 
near Tehachapi, Kern Co., California. <? holotypc : 
U. S. Nat. Mus. NEW SYNONYMY. 

Diagnosis. Gonopods end in three branches 
(solenomerite, acropodite, and one prefemoral 
branch), all acute and reaching to about same 
level ; distinguished especially by acropodite, of 
which basal half is conspicuously thickened and 
transverse, and distal half is narrowed and curved 
mesiocephalad. Differs from most congeners in 
that coxae of third legs of male and second legs 
of female bear a setose lobe. 

Nomenclatorial note. Careful collecting at Fort 
Tejon has convinced us that only one xystodesmid 
millipede occurs there. 4 The differences between 
the gonopods of the species that we have synony- 
mized with M. dissccta are not as great as the pre- 
viously published figures indicate. The branches 
of the gonopods are supple and easily bent out 
of the normal position. Furthermore, previous 
authors have had very little material to study. 
We found no differences between the gonopods 
from Fort Tejon atid from the Santa Monica 
Mountains ; in these populations, there are two 
long coarse setae on the anterior surface of the 
coxa, and the margins of the prefemoral branch 
of the telopodite are slightly convex. In speci- 
mens from Woodford and the Tehachapi Moun- 



4 Likewise, our collecting at Fort Tejon has yielded 
no specimens of Rhinocricus vagans Chamberlin, 1947, 
and A', tidus Chamberlin, 1947. We believe that the pub- 
lished localities of these and the other rhinocricid species 
described from North America, R. vancouveri Chamber- 
lin, 1951, represent curatorial errors. Other than these, 
the most northern record of the family Rhinocricidae 
is Tamaulipas, Mexico. 
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tain Park, there are 5 or 6 long, coarse setae on 
the anterior surface of the coxa, the prefemoral 
branch is a little longer and a little narrower than 
in the southern populations, and its margins are 
either straight or only slightly convex. 

There are also geographical variations in lumi- 
nescence, size, and width of paranotal angles. 
Neither these nor the variations in the gonopods 
are great enough to warrant subspecific designa- 
tion. Several of the populations are so isolated 
we suspect that genetic exchange can no longer 
take place. 

Description. Length 24-32 mm. ; width 4.5- 
7 mm. Color of dorsum is mostly light coral; 
darkest on paranota and caudal half of metater- 
gites. Figure 8 shows form of collum and para- 
nota; anterior angles of paranota of segments 3, 
4, and 5 are acute and posterior angle is very 
broadly rounded ; caudal angle of paranota of seg- 
ment 5 is larger than anterior angle ; caudal angle 
of paranota of segment 1 2 is about a right angle ; 
on succeeding segments, size of caudal angle of 
paranota decreases; paranota of segment 19 are 
minute and acute. Tubercles are sparse and in- 
distinct on metatergites. An acute sternal peg 
is adjacent to most postgonodal legs; coxa of 
those legs is not spined, but its distal margin is 
acutely angular, and prefemoral spine is shorter 
and less strongly curved than in any congeners. 

Male has a small, cylindrical, sclerotized, setose 
lobe on mesiocephalic surface of third coxae (fig. 
2). Gonopods (figs. 10-12) are more massive 
and more heavily sclerotized than in congeners ; 
in addition, proportions are different, with pre- 
femur thicker; base of acropodite is transversely 
swollen ; prefemoral setae are abundant, long, and 
fine; coxal setae number from 2 (usually) to 6; 
coxal apodeme is only i length of coxa ; pre- 
femoral branch is mesiad, flattened, acute, directed 
cephalad, acute at apex, and parallel to and very 
near its congener; solenomerite is mesiad, long, 
spinous, below prefemoral branch, and usually 
directed cephalad; basal region of acropodite is 
horizontally thickened and somewhat sclerotized, 
and distal region is narrowed, curved mesiocepha- 
lad. and slightly varied in length and curvature. 

Female has a minute, setose lobe on mesio- 
cephalic surface of coxae of leg pair 2 (fig. 3). 
Middle of caudal margin of vulvar opening is 
slightly thickened. Neither of these characters is 
as well developed in any congener, but is much 
better developed in the genus Paimokia. 



Bioluminescence. A few individuals of M. dis- 
secta are weakly to brightly luminescent in the 
field, but most are not luminescent until they are 
handled, when they luminesce quickly, continue 
to become brighter for 4 to 5 days, and remain 
luminescent in captivity. In captivity, brightness 
is inversely proportional to darkness of pigment 
in exoskeleton. 

Type material. The type collection is undoubt- 
edly lost. A neotype, described below, and a fe- 
male topotype have been deposited in the U. S. 
National Museum. 

Description of neotype. Male. Width 4.6 
mm. ; length 24 mm. Other somatic and sexual 
details are as described above and shown in fig- 
ures 10 and 11. 

Range. Very sporadic ; from the Santa Monica 
Mountains (Los Angeles County) north about 
100 miles through the Tehachapai Mountains 
to Breckenridge Mountain (Tulare County) ; alt. 
700 to 7.000 ft. Not known north of the Kern 
River. 

New records and collections. Los Angeles 
Co.: Madelia Canyon is severely changed by resi- 
dential building; 15 collecting trips were made 
there without success. Topanga Canyon at inter- 
section of N. Topanga Road and Greenleaf Can- 
yon Road, thick chaparral, a few dimly lumi- 
nescent, others dark, 25 9 $, 8 December. 1966. 
Kern Co.: Fort Tejon Historical Monument, on 
oak litter, dimly luminescent, 165 53 1 
immature, 7 April, 1963 ; 53 44 <">> 31 January, 
1965. £ mile behind Keene School, on oak 
litter, not luminescent until disturbed, 55 15 

2 immatures, 17 February, 1963. Highway 58 
at Arvin-Caliente turnoff, on oak litter, 16 
8 29 March, 1964. Highway 58 at Keene turn- 
off, on oak litter, 2 bright, all others dim, 29 
March, 1964. Highway 58 at Hart Flat, on live 
oak litter, 29 March, 1964. Tehachapi Mountain 
Park, 11 £ 3 ?. 6 April, 1963. Woodford- 
Tehachapi road east of Keene, on oak Utter, 46 
cf, 19 % 13 immatures, 7 April, 1963, day col- 
lection. Oiler Canyon, Caliente-Bodfish road, on 
sycamore and oak litter, luminescent in field, 60 
^. 12 % 4 immatures. 8 April, 1963. Vicinity of 
Breckenridge Campground, Breckenridge Moun- 
tain, on oak. fir, pine Utter, bright in field, 45 0 *. 
3$. 
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Fig. 13. M. pior, typical form, Hospital Rock, right gonopod, anterior view. 

Fig. 14. Same, left gonopod, posterior view. 

Fig. IS. M. pior, form secca, Dry Creek, alt. 1090 ft, gonopods, anterior view. 

Fig. 16. Same, gonopods, posterior view. 
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Fig. 17. M. sequoiae (L. & D.), Camp Belknap, right gonopod, anterior view. 

Fic. 18. Same, left gon'opod, posterior view. 

Fic. 19. M. kerita, 2 miles south of White River, gonopods, anterior view. 

Fic. 20. Same, posterior view. 
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Motyxia kcma Chamberlin 
Figs. 4, 19, 20 

Motyxia kcrna Chamberlin, 1941 : Bull. Univ. Utah, biol. 
ser. 6, £: p. 15, pi. 3, fig. 29. Type locality: 7 mi. 
X of Glenville, Kern Co., California. 6" holotype: 
Chamberlin Coll. 

Diagnosis. Conopods end in four branches 
( acrojxxlite, solenomerite, and middle and ectal 
prefemoral branches) ; characterized especially by 
expanded, twisted apical region of middle pre- 
femoral branch, and by sharply bent, slender mid- 
dle region of acropodite. Nearest M. sequoiae 
( L. & D.) ; resembles in that middle prefemoral 
branch is thickened and its apex is lobed, and 
basal region of acropodite is horizontal; differs 
in that distal half of acropodite is slender and 
ectal prefemoral branch is acute and almost 
straight. 

Description. Length 23-34 mm. ; width 5.4-6.8 
mm. Metatergites are light coral or salmon ; pro- 
tergites are pale coral. Lateral angles of paranota 
of segments 2-4 are acute, as in M. dissccta (fig. 
8) ; posterior angles of segments 5 and 6 are 
wider than anterior angles; on middle body seg- 
ments angles are aliout equal ; angles of segments 
18 and 19 are rounded. Sterna adjacent to legs 
of posterior half of body are spined ; coxae of 
those legs are more sharply spined. Tubercles 
of metatergites are moderate for genus. 

Male has no lobes on coxae of leg pair 3. 
Gonopods (figs. 19, 20) are contiguous but do 
not overlap. Acropodite bends sharply twice: 
ectad at base and mesiad in middle region ; distad 
of second bend, acropodite is narrow, distinguish- 
ing this species from M. sequoiae (L. & D.). 
Solenomerite, moderately long, arises at base of 
acropodite and curves ectad. Middle prefemoral 
branch, as in M. sequoiae (L. & D.), is stout, 
lobate. twisted, and rounded. Ectal prefemoral 
branch is spinous and almost parallel with its 
homologue. Setae on posterior surface of pre- 
femur are coarse, of moderate length, and sparsely 
arranged. One long coarse seta is on anterior 
surface of coxa. 

Female has a minute lobe on mesial angle of 
coxa of each third leg. Middle of posterior mar- 
gin of gonopodal opening is not thickened. 

Bwluminescence is variable in field, ranging 
from complete absence to bright. Dark speci- 
mens brighten quickly when handled and remain 
bright in terraria several weeks. 

Type locality. All previously published state- 
ments of the type locality (Chamberlin, 1941; 



Chamberlin and Hoffman, 1958; Buckett. 1964) 
are wrong. The site 7 miles north of Glenville 
was furnished by Dr. Chamberlin (in litt., 8 
August, 1967). 

Range. Northern Kern and Southern Tulare 
counties between Deer Creek and Arrastre Creek, 
alt. 1,450-5,600 ft. 

New records and collections. Kern Co. : Ar- 
rastre Creek Road at junction of Lynns Valley 
Road, dark until handled, 104 J, 11 ?. Tulare 
Co.: Same road, 3.3 mi. SE of White River, 
63 cj, 15 $. Same road, 1.3 mi. SE of White 
River, luminesced rapidly when handled. Capi- 
nero Creek near Pine Flat, 76 8 §, 20 Febru- 
ary, 1965. Leavis Flat Campground near Cali- 
fornia Hot Springs, dark to dim, 41 ^, 11 $, 
20 February, 1965. Near Nigger Rube Creek, 
Deer Creek Road, dark until handled, 40 9 $, 
20-21 February, 1965. 1 mi. below Sugar Loaf 
Ski Lodge at road junction, bright before handling, 
10 November, 1963. Cold Springs Saddle, 7 
Capinero Creek near Pine Flat, 7 6 $, 1-2 
June, 1963. 

Motyxia pior Chamberlin 
Figs. 15, 16 

Motyxia pior Chamberlin, 1941: Bull. Univ. Utah, biol. 
ser. 6, 5: p. 16. Type locality: 12 miles northeast 
of Hammond, on Middle Fork of Kaweah River, 
Tulare County, California. 6" holotype : Chamberlin 
Coll. 

Diagnosis. Gonopods are polymorphic, ending 
in either 3 or 4 branches (acropodite, soleno- 
merite, and 1 or 2 prefemoral branches) ; acro- 
podite is moderately large and sickle shaped; so- 
lenomerite is minute and spurlike; prefemoral 
branches (always one is mesiad; a second one is 
ectad in form secca) are short, rodlike, and in- 
conspicuous. 

Description. Length 25-26 mm.; width 4.5- 
7.2 mm. Color of dorsum, the most variable in 
the genus, ranges from dark gray through yellow- 
green, gray-green, and occasionally bright orange ; 
legs and antennae are pale to bright yellow. 
Paranota of segments 2-4 are almost as narrow 
as in M. dissecta (fig. 8) ; posterior angles of 
paranota 5 and 6 are broader than anterior an- 
gles; angles of segments 18 and 19 are rounded. 
Tubercles are sparse on metatergites. Sterna of 
postgonopodal segments are angular adjacent to 
legs, the most posterior suggesting blunt pegs; 
coxae of postgonopodal legs are bluntly spined. 
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Fig. 21. M. porrecta, n. sp., Democrat Hot Springs, right gonopod, anterior view. 

Fic. 22. Same, left gonopod, posterior view. 

Fig. 23. M. tiemanni, Shirley Meadows, right gonopod, anterior view. 

Fig. 24. Same, left gonopod, posterior view. 

Fig. 25. M. tularea. Panorama Campground, right gonopod, anterior view. 

Fig. 26. Same, left gonopod, posterior view. 
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Male. Mesial angle of third coxae is not lobed. 
Gonopods (figs. 15, 16) are usually contiguous 
at apex of acropodite, which is thickened along 
ectal half of basal region and thin elsewhere; 
solenomerite emerges at about middle of mesial 
margin of acropodite. Mesial prefemoral branch 
is either straight or curved and extended obliquely 
mesiad, where it intersects its homologue ; its 
length is short but somewhat variable; occasion- 
ally a small tooth is between it and acropodite. 
Ectal prefemoral branch is usually represented 
by a node, but in form secca it is half as long as 
acropodite. Setae on posterior surface of pre- 
femur are sparse, coarse, and the shortest in the 
genus. One long seta is on anterior surface of 
coxa. 

Secca, a polymorphism of M. pior, is known 
from a site on Dry Creek, 12.9 miles south of 
Badger, alt. 1,090 ft. It is distinguished by a 
second prefemoral branch, which is short, curved, 
and rodlike. In the typical form, this branch is 
represented by a small tubercle in a more ectal 
position. Of the 71 males collected 15 January, 
1966. 47 are the typical form and 24 are the secca 
form ; among the latter, the length of the ectal 
branch is uniform except in a few specimens, in 
which it is reduced to half or less the usual length. 

Female lacks lobes on coxae of leg pair 2. 
Middle of caudal margin of vulvar opening is 
not thickened. 

Bioluminescence varies from dark to dim to 
bright within a single population. It increases 
after handling. 

Range. Northern Tulare County from Wood- 
lake Valley east to Middle Fork of Kaweah River 
in southwestern Sequoia National Park; alt. 500- 
4,400 ft. 

New records and collections. Tulare Co.: Se- 
quoia National Park, Highway 198, near SW 
boundary, 7 March, 1967; 10.8 mi. above Park 
Headquarters, Generals Highway, 2 March, 1965 
and 2 June, 1964; Potwisha Trailer Camp, 28 
December, 1964; Hospital Rock Campground, 2 
March, 1965 ; 0.2 mi. above Three Rivers, 7 
March, 1964; Kaweah, not luminous until han- 
dled, 7 March, 1964; 9.3 mi. South of Badger, 
Dry Creek Road, females were much brighter 
than males, 3 March, 1964 ; 6.8 mi. S of Badger, 
31 March, 1964; 4 to 5 mi. N of Elderwood, 31 
March, 1964; Dry Creek Road, 12.9 mi. S of 
Badger, brightly luminescent, 31 March, 1964; 
Dry Creek Road, el. 1,050 ft., 1 January, 1966; 
Dry Creek Road, el. 550 ft., 26 December, 1964 ; 



Three Rivers, 16 March, 1964; Woodlake Val- 
ley, 9-10 mi. N of Woodlake, some luminescent, 
31 March, 1964. 

Motyxia porrecta, new species 
Figs. 7, 21, 22 

Diagnosis. Gonopods end in three branches 
(acropodite, solenomerite, and middle prefemoral 
branch), closely resembling M. tiemanni; differs 
in that prefemoral branch is much shorter than 
acropodite, and solenomerite is shorter and 
emerges farther from base of acropodite. Also 
resembles M. tularea and M. tiemanni (fig. 9) 
in that paranota of segments 2-A are slightly 
longer than in other congeners. 

Description of holotype. Male. Length 28 
mm.; width 5.4 mm. Color of dorsum is pale 
orange. Segments 18 and 19 are as in M. dis- 
sect a (fig. 8). A few inconspicuous tubercles 
are on metazonites. Sterna of postgonopodal leg 
are angular but not actually spined adjacent to 
legs ; coxae of those legs are not spined ; pre- 
femoral spines are long and strongly curved. 
Lacks lobes on coxae of leg pair 3. 

Short solenomerite of gonopods (figs. 7, 21, 
22) arises near middle of acropodite; prefemoral 
branch, which does not reach beyond solenomer- 
ite, is narrowed and flattened. Setae of prefemur 
are sparse, coarse, and mostly short to moderate 
in length. One long, coarse seta is on anterior 
surface of coxa. In situ prefemoral branch inter- 
sects its homologue near apex, and flattened, 
twisted apical region of prefemoral branch is con- 
tiguous with its homologue. 

Female allotype. Length 30 mm.; width 5.8 
mm. Lacks setose lobes on coxae of leg pair 2. 

Variations of paratypes. Length 23-32 mm.; 
width 4.3-6.2 mm. 

Bioluminescence. In field is either dark or 
only faintly luminescent; becomes brighter after 
handling. 

Range. Kern Co., Kern River Canyon, alt. 
1,350-4,200 ft. 

Type locality. California. Kern Co., Kern 
River Canyon, 1.3 mi. below Miracle Hot Springs, 
oak association, 44 including holotype, 2 $; 
27 January, 1965. 

Other collections of paratypes. All collections 
were made in Kern County along the Kern Can- 
yon Road and the Rancheria Road (also known 
as the Great Western Divide Road). Kern Can- 
yon, Live Oak Picnic Ground near Stork Creek, 
dark to weakly luminescent, 5 29 March, 1964 ; 
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Fig. 27. M. sequoia ollae, n. subsp., Coffee Campground, right gonopod, anterior view. 

Fig. 28. Same, left gonopod, posterior view. 

Fig. 29. M. sequoia alia. n. subsp., 2 miles southwest of Three Rivers, right gonopod, anterior view. 

Fig. 30. Same, left gonopod, posterior view. 

Fig. 31. M. sequoia sequoia (Chamberlin), 8.5 miles east of Hammond, right gonopod, anterior view. 

Fig. 32. Same, left gonopod, posterior view. 
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62 J. 3 $. 27 January. 1965. LI mi. below 
Democrat Hot Springs Road, 5 J\ 2 $, 27 Janu- 
ary, 1965. 0.1 mi. above Democrat Hot Springs 
Road, dark until disturbed, 92 ^, 4 4 imma- 
tures, 27 January, 1965. 5.8 mi. below Miracle 
Hot Springs, dark until disturbed, 27 cf, 27 
January, 1965. 1.3 mi. below Miracle Hot 
Springs, dark until disturbed, 44 J 1 , 2 $, 27 Janu- 
ary, 1965. Live Oak Picnic Ground, 4 J\ 21 
February, 1966. County Picnic Ground (Stork- 
Creek). 1 January. 1965. Rancheria Road, 14.4 
mi. above Kern Canyon Road intersection, dark 
until disturbed. 10 £, 11 $,21 February, 1966. 
9.3 mi. above Kern Canyon Road intersection, 
dark until disturbed. 41 J 1 , 2 §, 21 January, 1966. 

Motyxia sequoia 

A polytypic species with the gonopods ending 
in either four or five branches (acropodite, so- 
lenomerite. and mesial [absent in M. s. ollae], 
middle, and ectal prefemoral branches). Nearest 
kerna group of species, differing in that middle 
prefemoral branch is slenderer and basal region 
of solenomerite is less curved. 

The three subspecies that compose this species 
can lie distinguished by differences in the gono- 
pods. See the key. M. s. ollae shows some gene 
leakage with .1/. kerna. 

Motyxia sequoia alia, new subspecies 
Figs. 5, 29, 30 

Diagnosis. Gonopods end in five branches 
( acropodite. solenomerite, and mesial, middle, and 
ectal prefemoral branches), as in M. s. sequoia 
(Chamberlin ) ; differs in that acropodite and mid- 
dle prefemoral branch are straphke and sinuous 
rather than spinous. 

Description of holotype. Male. Length 26 
mm. ; width 5.3 mm. Metatergites are coral, 
darkest on paranota ; protergites are pale gray : 
legs and antennae are cream color. Paranota of 
segments 2-4 are almost as acute as in .1/. dis- 
secta ( fig. 8 ) ; caudal angles of paranota of seg- 
ments 5 and 6 are wider than anterior angles ; on 
middle body segments, both angles of paranota 
are about equal; angles of segments 18 and 19 
are rounded. Sterna adjacent to legs of posterior 
half of body are distinctly spined ; coxae of those 
legs bear short, blunt spines. A few indistinct 
tulxrcles are on metatergites ; they are most nu- 
merous on more posterior segments. 

Gonopods (figs. 5, 29, 30) consist of long, 
straplike acropodite : shorter, slender, acute mid- 



dle prefemoral branch ; short, almost straight 
mesial prefemoral branch ; short, slightly curved 
solenomerite ; and curved, rodlike ectal prefemoral 
branch. In situ mesial and middle prefemoral 
branches and acropodites intersect their homo- 
logues near apices. Setae on posterior surface of 
prefemur are coarse, of moderate length, and 
sparsely arranged ; one long, coarse seta is on an- 
terior surface of coxa. 

Female allotype. Length 33 mm.; width 6.8 
mm. A minute lobe is on mesiocephalic angle of 
each coxa of leg pair 2. All paranota are smaller 
and more acute than in holotype. 

Range of variations. Length 23-35 mm. ; 
width 4.4—7 mm. 

Bioluminescence. Slightly to moderately lumi- 
nescent in field, becoming brighter after handling. 

Range. Central Tulare Co., valleys of South 
Fork of Kaweah River, North Fork of Tule 
River, and Yokohl River ; alt. 660-4.750 ft. In- 
tergrades with M. s. sequoia (Chamberlin) north 
of Clough Cave and with M. s. ollac, n. subsp., 
between Springville and Milo. 

Type locality. California : Tulare Co., Hwy. 
198 at Horse Creek, SE of Lake Kaweah; 6 £, 
including holotype; 3 $; 6 March, 1964. 

Other collections of paratypes. Tulare Co., 
Dunn Fire Trail, 2.3 mi. below Camp VVishon, 
28 December, 1963. Balch Park Road. 1 No- 
vember, 1963. Yokohl Valley, Milo Road oppo- 
site Chicken Coop Canyon, 30 March, 1964. Op- 
posite Terminus Reservoir, 6 March, 1964. Milo 
Fire Station at Blue Ridge, 30 March, 1964. Se- 
quoia National Park boundary, 2 mi. W of Clough 
Cave, 1 mi. NW of Clough Cave, 4.1 mi. NW 
of Clough Cave, 2 mi. SW of Three Rivers, all 
25 March, 1967. 

Record of intcrgrading population between 
M. s. alia and M. s. ollac: Milo, 30 March, 1964. 
The males in this collection lack the mesial pre- 
femoral branch but otherwise resemble alia more 
than ollae. 

Motyxia sequoia ollac, new subspecies 
Figs. 6, 27, 28 

Diagnosis. Gonopods end in four branches 
(acropodite. solenomerite, and middle and ectal 
prefemoral branches) ; characterized especially by 
apical region of middle prefemoral branch, which 
is flattened, rounded, and bent caudad. Nearest 
M. s. alia, differing in shape of middle prefemoral 
branch and in that mesial prefemoral branch is 
either absent or represented by a minute spur. 
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Description of holotype. Male. Length 29 
mm.; width 5.3 mm. Metatergites are coral, 
darkest on paranota; protergites are gray; legs 
and antennae are cream color. Paranota of seg- 
ments 2—4 are almost as acute as in M. dissecta 
(fig. 8) ; caudal angles of paranota of segments 

5 and 6 are wider than anterior angles ; on mid- 
dle body segments, both angles of paranota are 
about equal; angles of segments 18 and 19 are 
rounded. No spines are on sterna ; all legs ex- 
cept first three pairs have short, blunt coxal 
spines. No lobes are on coxae of leg pair 3. A 
few indistinct tubercles are on metatergites; they 
are most numerous on most posterior segments. 

Gonopods (figs. 6, 27, 28) are characterized 
by the long straplike acropodite and middle pre- 
femoral branch, the latter bent at a right angle at 
apex ; ectal prefemoral branch is rodlike ; sole- 
nomerite, of moderate length for genus, curves 
slightly ectad; setae on posterior surface of pre- 
femur are coarse, of moderate length, and sparsely 
arranged ; one long, coarse seta is on anterior sur- 
face of coxa. In situ ectal prefemoral branches 
are almost parallel ; acropodites curve gently and 
intersect near apex; middle prefemoral branches 
are less curved, except in apical region, where 
they turn mesiad and intersect. 

Female allotype. Length 29 mm. ; width 5.4 
mm. A minute setose lobe is on mesiocephalic 
margin of each coxa of leg pair 2. All paranota 
are smaller and more acute than in male. 

Range of variations. Length 28-35 mm. ; width 
5.0-6.6 mm. Paranota of segment 19 are either 
rounded or angular; they are always much 
smaller than paranota of segment 18 and are 
sometimes almost covered by 18. Coxal spines 
are sometimes sharp rather blunt. A minute spur 
that is a vestigial mesial prefemoral branch is 
occasionally on gonopods. 

Biolmninescence is highly variable, ranging 
from bright to dim to dark. Some dark speci- 
mens brighten when handled. 

Range. Southern Tulare County, valleys of 
Deer Creek, Pothole Creek, and Tule River; alt. 
850-2,000 ft. 

Type locality. California : Tulare Co., 5.4 mi. 
W of entrance to Tule River Indian Reservation ; 

6 £, including holotype, 1 $; 21 February, 1965. 
Other collections of paralypes. Deer Creek 

Road, 5.4 mi. NW of Pothole Creek, 2 Deer 
Creek Road near Pothole Creek, 6 ^; both 21 
February, 1965. 4.1 mi. E of entrance to Tule 
Indian Reservation, 28 12 28 February, 



1965. Coffee Campground, 2 J 1 , 27 December, 
1963. 3.5 mi. E of Springville, 52 6 % 27 
December, 1963. 2 mi. W of Springville, 10 
6 % 30 March, 1964. 

Remarks. The shape of the middle prefemoral 
branch of the gonopods suggests that M. s. ollae 
is very near M. kerna and M. sequoia* (L. & D). 
We think that no gene exchange is taking place 
between them now, however. Presumed hybrids 
between M. s. ollae and M. seqiwiae (L. & D.) at 
Coffee Campground (the only site where these two 
subspecies were found to be sympatric) have very 
imperfectly formed gonopods. 

Motyxia sequoia sequoia (Chamberlin), new 
combination and new rank 
Figs. 31, 32 

Xystocheir sequoia Chamberlin, 1941: Bull. Univ. Utah, 
biol. ser. 6, 5 : p. 15, fig. 28. Type locality : 10 mi. 
SE of Hammond on Mineral King Road, Sequoia 
National Park, Tulare Co., California, c? holotype : 
Chamberlin Coll. 

Amplochcir sequoia, Chamberlin, 1949: Jour. Washing- 
ton Acad. Sci. 39, 3: p. 97. Chamberlin and Hoff- 
man, 1958: U. S. Nat. Mus. Bull. 212: p. 17. 

Diagnosis. All branches of gonopods (mesial, 
middle, and ectal prefemoral, acropodite. and so- 
lenomerite) are narrow and stiff; all except ectal 
prefemoral branch and solenomerite curve mesiad 
and intersect their homologues. Nearest M. s. 
alia, in which middle prefemoral branch and acro- 
podite are flatter and wider and mesial prefemoral 
branch is shorter. 

Description. Length 30-39 mm. ; width 5.3- 
8 mm. Metatergites are light coral in middle, 
shading to darker on paranota; protergites are 
lighter coral ; legs and antennae are cream color. 
Paranota of segments 2-A are acute and bent 
down somewhat ; caudal angles of segments 5 and 
6 and sometimes segments to middle of body are 
distinctly more oblique than anterior angles ; be- 
hind them, anterior angles are fuller than pos- 
terior angles; angles of 18 and 19 are rounded. 
A few small, indistinct tubercles are near caudal 
margin of more posterior metatergites. Pleural 
pegs of segments 3-5 are longer and sharper than 
in congeners. Sterna of hind half of body bear 
short, acute spines adjacent to legs ; coxae of those 
legs bear acute spines, the longest in the genus; 
prefemoral spines are not as long as in most con- 
geners. 

Male has no lobes on coxae of leg pair 3. 
Gonopods (figs. 31, 32) are characterized by curva- 
ture and width of branches. Setae on posterior 
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surface of prefemur are coarse, of moderate length, 
and are sparsely arranged. One long seta is on 
anterior surface of coxa. 

Female has a minute setose lobe on mesio- 
cephalic surface of each coxa of leg pair 2, as 
shown for M. dissecta (fig. 3). Middle of caudal 
margin of vulvar opening is not at all thickened. 

Bioluminesccnce. Either faintly luminescent or 
dark in field, brightens with handling. 

Range. Tulare County, valley of East Fork 
and Middle Fork of Kaweah River, alt. 2,110- 
6.000 ft. Intergrades with M. s. alia north of 
Clough Cave. 

New records and collections. Tulare Co.: 12 
mi. SE of Hammond; 5.8 mi. SE of Hammond; 
•8 mi. above Hammond; all 7 March, 1964. 8.5 
mi. SE Hammond, 3.1 mi. SE of Hammond, 26 
March, 1967. 

Record of population that intergrades with M. 
s. alia. Tulare Co. : 8.7 mi. NW of Clough 
Cave, 25 March, 1967. 

Motyxia sequoiae (Loomis and Davenport), 
new combination 
Figs. 17, 18 

Luminodcsmus sequoiae Loomis and Davenport, 1951 : 
Jour. Washington Acad. Sci. 41 : pp. 271-272, fig. 1. 
Type locality : Junction of Belknap Creek and south 
fork of Tulare River, near Camp Nelson, Sequoia 
National Forest, Tulare Co., California, c? holo- 
tvpe : U. S. Nat. Mus. Davenport et al., 1952. Biol. 
Bull. 102: pp. 100-110. 

Xystocheir sequoiae, Chamberlin and Hoffman, 1958: 
U. S. Nat. Mus. Bull. 212 : pp. 54-55. 

Diagnosis. Gonopods end in four branches 
(acropodite, solenomerite, and middle and ectal 
prefemoral branches) ; characterized especially by 
stout middle prefemoral branch and by sharply 
bent, wide subapical region of acropodite. Near- 
est M. kerna. differing in larger size and in shape 
of ectal prefemoral branch and acropodite. 

Description. Length 32-45 mm. ; width 6-9 
mm. : largest species of genus. Metatergites are 
coral or salmon ; protergites are paler, somewhat 
tan. Paranota of segments 2-4 are acute; pos- 
terior angles of paranota of segments 5 and 6 are 
broader than anterior angles ; on middle body seg- 
ments angles are about equal ; angles of segments 
18 and 19 are rounded. Sterna of posterior half 
of body are produced into blunt cones adjacent to 
legs ; coxae of those segments are produced into 
more acute cones. Metatergites are indistinctly 
and unevenly tuberculate; tubercles are more nu- 
merous than in any other species of the genus, 



but are sparse as compared with species of Xys- 
tocheir. 

Male has no lobes on coxae of leg pair 3. Go- 
nopods (figs. 17, 18) are contiguous but do not 
overlap; apex of middle preformal branch is 
lobate, rounded, and twisted, suggesting M. kerna; 
ectal prefemoral branch is rodlike, ellipsoidal, and 
flattened at apex ; solenomerite, which is mod- 
erately long, arises at base of acropodite and 
curves ectad; acropodite is characterized espe- 
cially by nearly horizontal basal region and flat- 
tened angular middle region. Setae on posterior 
surface of prefemur are coarse, mostly short, and 
sparsely arranged. One long coarse seta is on 
anterior surface of coxa. 

Female has no lobes on coxae of leg pair 3. 
Middle of posterior margin of gonopodal opening 
is not thickened. 

Bioluminesccnce. One of the brightest species 
in the genus ; its luminescence is neither variable 
in the field nor is it increased by handling. On 
dark nights, single specimens are visible 40 feet. 

Range. Tulare Co. along north and south forks 
of Tule River; alt. 3,000-6,500 ft. 

New records and collections. Tulare Co.: 
Camp Belknap, 101 J 1 , 57 $, 2 immatures, 14 
June, 1963, heavy spring rains; 3 specimens, 9 
November, 1963, little fall rain; 269 106 $, 
27-28 May, 1967. Highway 190 near Cedar 
Slope, 19 J, 7 % 14 June, 1963. Camp Wishon, 
10 fj 1 , 12 $, 28 December, 1963. Coy Flat near 
Camp Nelson, 36 2 27 May, 1967. High- 
way 190, Moorehouse Creek, 23 3 $?, 27 May, 
1967. 

Motyxia tiemanni Causey 
" Figs. 9, 23, 24 

Motyxia tiemanni Causey, 1960: Wastnann Jour. Biol. 
18: pp. 131-135. Type locality: Shirley Meadows, 
Sequoia National Forest, Kern Co., California. 6* 
holotype: Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist. 

Diagnosis. Gonopods end in three branches 
(acropodite, solenomerite, and middle prefemoral 
branch), closely resembling M. porrecta; differs 
in that solenomerite is longer and emerges nearer 
base of acropodite, prefemoral branch and acro- 
podite are about equal in length, and prefemoral 
branch is somewhat expanded. Also resembles 
M. porrecta in that paranota of segments 2-4 are 
slightly longer than in other congeners except 
M. tularea. 

Description. Width 5-7 mm. Dorsum is light 
orange, shading to darker orange on paranota. 
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Paranota of segments 2-4 (fig. 9) are relatively 
long and anterior angles are wide; paranota of 
segments 18 and 19 are somewhat angular. Meta- 
tergites have either no or very few tubercles. 
Lacks sternal and coxal spines ; prefemoral spines 
are long and curved strongly. 

Male lacks lobes on coxae of leg pair 3. So- 
lenomerite of gonopods (figs. 23, 24) is short, 
curved, and arises near basal region of acropodite ; 
basal region of acropodite is short and angular, 
and apical region is flattened and acute ; pre- 
femoral branch distad is expanded, rounded, and 
twisted. In situ apices of acropodite and pre- 
femoral branch are contiguous and turned so 
broad surface is vertical ; prefemoral branch is 
contiguous with its homologue at apex. 

Female lacks setose lobes on coxae of leg pair 

2. 

Bioluminescence. There is little variation in 
the luminescence, which is usually bright. It does 
not increase after handling. 

Range. Kern Co., Greenhorn Mountains, alt. 
3,750-7,600 ft. 

New records and collections. Kern Co. : 2.5 
mi. N of Greenhorn Summit, 35 1 31 May, 
1963. Tiger Flat Campground, 1 J\ 31 May, 
1963; numerous 12 June, 1964. Rhymes Camp- 
ground, 23 2 $, 25 May, 1963. Evans Flat 
Campground, 11 ^,25 May, 1963; 65 15 $, 
28 May, 1967. 3 mi. N of Evans Campground, 
95 <$, 15 ?, 28 Mav, 1967. Davis Guard Station, 
8 J, 25 May, 1963; 47 7 ?, 27 Mav, 1967. 
1.5 mi. N of Davis Guard Station, 89 j, 27 ?, 
28 Mav, 1967. Shirlev Meadows, numerous, 12 
June, 1964, 10 June, 1967, 27 June, 1967. Cedar 
Creek Campground, 1 J 1 , 4 21 February, 1965. 
4 mi. E of Glennville, 4 J 1 , 21 February, 1965. 
8.3 mi. E of Glennville, 74 6 ?. 

Motyxia tularea (Chamberlin), new combination 
Figs. 25, 26 

Xystochcir tularea Chamberlin, 1949: Jour. Washing- 
ton Acad. Sci. 39: p. 101, fig. 27. Type locality: 
Sugar Loaf Mountain Park, Tulare Co., California. 
<S holotype : Chamberlin Coll. 

Diagnosis. Gonopods end in four branches 
(acropodite, solenomerite, middle and ectal pre- 
femoral branches) ; characterized especially by 
middle prefemoral branch and acropodite, each 
long, bladelike, and acute at apex. Very near 
M. s. ollae in form of gonopods, but resembles 
tiemanni group of species in form of paranota and 
absence of spines on coxae of postgonopodal legs. 



Description. Length 33-45 mm. ; width 5.6- 
8.6 mm. Metazonites are orange ; prozonites are 
black-brown. Paranota of segments 2-4 are al- 
most as squarish as in M. tiemanni (fig. 9) ; pos- 
terior angles of segments 5 and 6 are no fuller 
than anterior angles; angles of segments 18 and 
19 are rounded. Metatergites are almost as 
thickly tuberculate as in M. sequoiae (L. & D.). 

Male lacks lobe on mesial angle of third coxae. 
All branches of gonopods (figs. 25, 26) are acute 
at apex ; middle prefemoral branch, which is 
slightly shorter than acropodite, turns slightly 
mesiad in apical region and intersects its homo- 
logue ; acropodite is directed cephalad ; ectal pre- 
femoral branch is almost straight ; solenomerite is 
of moderate length and slightly curved. Setae 
on prefemur are coarse, sparse, and of moderate 
length. One long seta is on anterior surface of 
coxa. 

Female has a very small setose lobe on mesial 
surface of each second coxa. 

Bioluminescence is even, not as bright as in M. 
sequoiae (L. & D.), and does not increase after 
handling. 

Range. Greenhorn Mountains, from the Kem- 
Tulare County line north to Table Mountain, alt. 
6,000-7,600 ft. 

Nciv records and collections. Kern Co.: 0.2 
mi. S of Kern-Tulare County line, Greenhorn 
Mountains, 15 May, 1965. Tulare Co.: Panor- 
ama Campground, 31 May, 1963, and 13 June. 
1963. Frog Meadow, 31 May, 1963. Redwood 
Meadow, 2 June, 1963. Double Bunk Meadow, 
active only in wet areas near creek. 3 June, 1964. 
Road between Portuguese Pass and Sugar Loaf 
Mountain Park, 13 June, 1964. Sugar Loaf 
Mountain Park, 13 June, 1964. 2.2 mi. below 
Sugar Loaf Ski Lodge, Jack Ranch Road, 13 
June, 1964. 

Collections of M. kcrna M. tularea hybrids. 
Tulare Co.: Capinero Creek near Pine Flat, 2 
June, 1963. 7.3 mi. NE of White River. In each 
site, M. kcrna is abundant and M. tularea is 
scarce. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 

There are in the Taittiriya-Brahmana two 
groups of texts pertaining to the animal sacrifice, 
namely, 2.8.1-9 and 3.6.1-15. I have already 
published the translation of the second group of 
these texts in the Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society (Vol. 106, No. 3, June 
1962). Now I am publishing the translation of 
the first group of these texts, namely the eighth 
Prapathaka of the Third Kanda of Taittinya- 
Brahmana. This Prapathaka contains the 
stanzas that should be recited as invitation-verses 
and offering-verses at the kamya animal sacri- 
fices, i.e., at the animal sacrifices intended for the 
fulfillment of special desires. The purpose of 
each of these animal sacrifices is not stated in the 
text of the Taittinya-Brahmana, but, except in 
three cases (2.9.n, g, and v), it is indicated in the 
commentary of Sayana, who, in each case, quotes 
the Taittiriya-Samhita or the Srauta Sutra of 
Apastamba. Most of the stanzas that should be 
recited at these animal sacrifices are stanzas of 
the Rgveda and the Taittiriya-Samhita. Some 
of them, however, are found only in the Tait- 
tinya-Brahmana. 

Just as in the case of my other translations of 
the Tait.-Br., my translation of this eighth Pra- 
pathaka of the Third Kanda is accompanied by 
an accented transliteration of the text. It is the 
text of the Anandasrama Series, and the numbers 
enclosed in brackets in the transliterated text 
LT3' [2], [3], etc., correspond to the numbers 
which are inserted in the text of the Indian edi- 
tion ; they indicate the subdivisions of each 
chapter {anuvaka). But, as these subdivisions 
are quite arbitrary, I added the letters (a), (b), 



(c), etc., in order to indicate more rational sub- 
divisions. Only in a few cases have I corrected 
an evident misprint or ventured a conjecture. 
In some cases the punctuation of the verses in 
the Tait.-Br. is different from the punctuation 
of the text of the same verses in the Rgveda. I 
have usually maintained the punctuation of the 
Tait.-Br. 

My translation is as literal as possible but, in 
order to make it more intelligible, I have put in 
parentheses short explanations. 

ABBREVIATIONS 

Ap. = Apastamba-Srautasutra. 

AV. = Atharvaveda-Sarnhita. 

(ieldner = Der Rig-Veda aus dem Sanskrit 

ins Deutche ubersetzt von K. F. 

Geldner (Harvard Oriental 

Series). 

JAOS = Journal of the American Oriental 
Society. 

MS. = Maitrayanl-Sanihita. 

RV. = Rgveda-Samhita. 

S. = Sayana 

Sat. Sr. S. = Satyasadha-Srautasutra. 

Tait.-Br. = Taittiriya-Brahmana. 

TS. = Taittiriya-Samhita. 

VS. = Vajvsansya-Samhita. 

2.8.1 

(a) pfvonnaifi (corr.: plvo-annafft) rayivfdhah 
sumedhah, svetah sisakti niyutam abhisrlh ; te 
vayave samanaso vitasthuh, visve 'n narah sva- 
patyani cakruh. 

(b) rave 'nu yam jajnatu rodasl ubhe, rave 
devi dhisana dhati devam, adha vayum niyutah 
sascata svah, uta svetam vasudhitim nirek6. 

(c) a vayo [bhusa sucipa upa nab sahasram te 
niyiito visvara, upo te andho madyam ay ami 
yasya deva dadhise purvapeyamj. 

(id) pra yabhir [yasi dasvamsam accha ni- 
yudbhir vayav istaye durone, ni no rayim sub- 
h6jasam yajasva ni viram gavyam asvyam ca 
radhahj. " 

(e) pra vayum accha brhatl manisa [1], 
brhadrayim visvavaraifi {corr. : visvavararh) 
rathapram, dyutadyama niyutah patyamanah, 
kavlh kavfm iyaksasi prayajyo. 

(/) a no niyiidbhih satfnibhir adhvaram sa- 
hasn'nibhir upa yahi yajiiam, vayo asmfn havfsi 
madayasva ; yuyam pata svasti'bhih sada nah. 

(g) prajapate na tvad etany anydh visva 
jatani pari ta babhuva, yatkamas te juhumas 
tan no astu [2]; vayaiti syama patayo raylnam. 
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(h) rayinAm pAtim yajatam brhAntam, asnu'n 
bhare nftamam vAjasatau, prajApatim pratha- 
majam rtAsya, yAjama devani adhi no hravitu. 

(/) prAjapate tvam nidhipah puranah de- 
vAnam pita janita prajAnam, patir visvasya 
jAgatah paraspAh, havir no deva vihave jusasva. 

(J) tave 'me lokAh pradiso disas ca [3], para- 
vato nivata udvAtas ca, prajapate visvasrj jiva- 
dhanya, id Am no deva pratiharya havyAm. 

(k) prajapatim prathamAm yajniyanam, de- 
vAnam Agre yajatam yajadhvam, sa no dadatu 
dravfnam suvfryam, rayas posam vfsyatu 
nabhim asme. 

(/) y6 raya fse satadayA ukthyah pasunAm 
raksitA vfsthitanam, prajapatih prathamaja 
rtAsya [4], sahAsradhama jusatam havir nah. 

(m) somapiisana [janana rayinAm, janana 
div6 janana prthivyAh, jatau visvasya bhuvan- 
asya gopAu deva akrnvann am rtasya nabhim]. 

(m) imau devau [jAyamanau jusanta, imAu 
tamartisi giihatam Ajusta, abhyAm indrah 
pakvam amasv antah, somapusabhyam janad 
usriyasu]. 

(o) somapOsana rajaso vimanam, saptAcak- 
raifi ratham Avisvaminvam, visuvrtam manasa 
yujyamanam, tarn jinvatho vrsana pancarasmim. 

(p) divy anyah sAdanam cakra uccA, prthiv- 
yam any6 adhy antarikse, tAv asmabhyam pur- 
uvaram puruksum, rayas posam visyatam na- 
bhim asme [5]. 

(g) dhfyam pusA jinvatu visvaminvAh, rayim 
s6mo rayipatir dadhatu, Avatu devy aditir 
anarva brhad vadema vidathe suvfrih. 

(r) viSvany any6 bhuvana jajana, visvam 
any6 abhicAksana eti, somapusanav avatam 
dhfyam me, yuvabhyam visvah pftana jayema. 

(s) lid uttamam varuna [pAsam asmad Ava 
'dhamarn vi madhyamam srathaya, atha vayam 
aditya vrate tAvA 'nagaso aditaye syama]. 

(/) astabhnad dyam [rsabho antariksam ami- 
mita varimAnam prthivyah, Asidad visva bhu- 
vanani samrfid visve 't tani varunasya vratSniJ. 

(u) yat kimce 'dam [varuna daivye jane 
'bhidroham manusyas cAramasi, acitti yat tava 
dharma yuyopima ma nas tasmad enaso deva 
ririjjah]- 

(v) kitavaso yad riripiir na divi yad va gha 
satyam uta van na vidma, sArva ta vi §ya Aithir6 
'va deva 'dha te syama varuna priyasah]. 

(w) ava te hedo [varuna namobhir ava ya- 
jnebhir Imahe havirbhih, ksAyann asmal)hyam 
asura praceta rajann etaifisi sisrathah krtani]. 



(jc) tat tva yami [brahmana vandamanas tad 
Asaste yajamano havirbhih, Ahedamano varune 
'ha bodhy urusaitisa mA na Ayuh prA mosih]. 

(y) adil\Anam Avasa [nfitanena saksimahi 
^Armaria sAmtamena, anagastv6 aditive turAsa 
imAni yajnAm dadhatu sr6samanah]. 

(z) nA daksinA [vi cikite nA savyA nA pracfnam 
aditya n6 'tA pascA, pakyA cid vasavo dhiryA cid 
yusmAnito Abhayam jy6tir asyam]. 

(an) dharAyanta adityAso [jAgat sthA devA 
visvasya l)huvanasya gopAh, dirghAdhiyo rAk- 
samana asuryAm rtAvAnas cAyamana nAnir]. 

(bb) tisr6 bhfimir dharayan [triifir utA dyOn 
trini vratA vidAthe antAr esam, rtena "ditya 
mAhi vo mahitvAm tAd aryaman varuna mitra 
cAru]. 

(cc) yajflo devAnam [prAty eti sunmAm Adi- 
tyaso l>havata mrdayAntah, A vo 'rvAci sumatfr 
vavrt> ad amh6s cid yA varivovittarA 'sat]. 

(dd) sucir apAh [suyAvasa Adal)dha upa 
kseti vrddhAvayah suvirah, nAkis {am ghnanty 
AntitonAdurAd yAadityAnam bhAvati prAnitau]. 

2.8.1 

(a) "The wise one, the white one, the lord of 
teams (i.e., Vayu) seeks the ones who possess fat 
food and increase their riches (i.e., the wealthy 
liberal Sacrificers). They stand firm in accord 
with Vayu. The men have performed all the 
rites for the obtainment of good offspring." 1 

(b) "For wealth the goddess Dhisana estab- 
lishes the god whom both worlds have brought 
forth for wealth. Therefore let his teams ac- 
company Vayu, and (let them accompany him) 
especially (as) the white one who bestows 
wealth." 1 

(r) "() Vayu, drinker of the pure (Soma), come 
to us. A thousand are thy teams, O thou that 
possesses all goods. To thee the intoxicating 
beverage has been offered, whereof, O god, thou 
hast the first drink." 3 



1 = VS. 27.23 = RV. 7.91..?.— According to S., who 
quotes I S. 2.1.1, this stanza should be recited as invita- 
tion-verse for the oblation of the omentum of a he-goat to 
Vayu at the animal sacrifice performed for a man who 
desires prosperity. Cf. Ap. 10.16.3-5. 

s = VS. 27.24 = RV. 7.90..?.— According to S. and Ap. 
19.16.3-5, this stanza should be recited as offering-verse 
for the oblation of the omentum of the same victim at the 
same animal sacrifice. 

1 = T.N. 1.4.4.1 = RV. 7.92.1.- According to S. and Ap. 
19.16.3-5, this stanza should be recited as invitation-verse 
for the oblation of the sacrificial cake at the same animal 
sacrifice. 
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(d) "The teams wherewith thou comest to the 
worshiper, O Vayu, to seek, in his house, — there- 
with do thou bring to us wealth rich in enjoy- 
ment, (bring to us) (a son who will be) a hero, 
and a treasure of cattle and horses." 4 

(e) "The lofty prayer (goes) to Vayu who has 
lofty wealth, who has all goods, who fills his 
chariot (with riches). Having a bright path, 
mastering thy teams, (as) a wise (god), thou 
seekest the wise (worshiper), 0 adorable one!" 5 

(J) "With hundredfold, with thousandfold, 
teams, come to our divine service, to our sacrifice, 
0 Vayu, do thou enjoy this oblation. Protect us 
always (,Ogods,) with your blessings." 6 

(g) "O Prajapati, none other than thou com- 
prehends all these creatures. What we desire 
when we sacrifice to thee, let that be ours. May 
we be lords of riches." 7 

(h) "Let us worship the god, the lord of riches, 
the lofty one who is worthy of worship, the most 
manly (god) for the winning of invigorating food 
in this contest, Prajapati, the firstborn of the 
Sacred Order. Let him speak in our favor."" 

(i) "O Prajapati, thou art the guardian of 
treasures, the ancient one, the father of the gods, 
the progenitor of the creatures, the lord of the 
whole world, its protector. Do thou enjoy, 0 
god, our oblation, at our invocation." 9 

(J) "To thee belong these worlds, the quarters 
and the half-quarters, the great spaces, the 
depths and the heights. O Prajapati, creator of 



* = TS. 2.2.12.7 = RV. 7.92..?.— According to S. and Ap. 
19. 16. .1. 5, thin stanza should be recited as offering-verse 
for the oblation of the sacrificial cake, at the same animal 
sacrifice. 

4 - VS. 33.55 = RV. 6.49.4.— According to S. and Ap 
19.16.3.5, this stanza should be recited as invitation-verse 
for the oblation of the sacrificial substance of the victim's 
bodv at the same animal sacrifice. 

* = VS. 27.28 = RV. 7.92.5.— According to S. and Ap. 
19.16.3-5. this stanza should be recited as offering-verse 
for the oblation of the sacrificial substance of the victim's 
bodv, at the same animal sacrifice. 

' = TS.3.2.5.V = RV. 10.121.10.— According to S., who 
quotes T.S. 2.1.1.4-5, this stanza should be recited as invi- 
tation-verse for the oblation of the omentum of a hornless 
he-goat to Prajapati at the animal sacrifice performed for a 
man who desires progeny. 

* According to S., this stanza should be recited as offer- 
ing-verse for the oblation of the omentum of the same 
victim, at the same animal sacrifice. 

* According to S., this stanza should be recited as invita- 
tion-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial cake, at the 
same animal sacrifice. 



the universe, rich in vital powers, take this 
oblation of ours." 10 

(k) "Do ye first worship among the gods him 
who is worthy of worship, Prajapati, the first of 
those who are worthy of worship. Let him give 
us riches, (and) abundance of manly sons, (and) 
increase of wealth. Let him untie the navel in 
us (i.e., let him loose in us the source of off- 
spring)."" 

(/) "Let him, who is the lord of wealth, who 
gives hundred gifts, who is worthy of praise, who 
is the protector of the scattered cattle, — (let 
him) Prajapati, the firstborn of the Sacred 
Order, who has a thousand abodes, enjoy our 
oblation." 12 

(m) "O Soma and Pusan, begetters of wealth, 
begetters of the sky, begetters of the earth, born 
as protectors of the whole world, the gods have 
made (you) the navel (i.e., the source) of 
immortality." 13 

(n) "In the birth of these two gods, they (i.e., 
all the other gods) rejoiced. These two (gods) 
covered the hateful darkness. Through these two 
(gods), through Soma and Pusan, Indra made 
the cooked (milk) in the raw cows."" 

(o) "O Soma and Pusan, that chariot that 
measures out the space, that has seven wheels, 
that does not set in motion (i.e., that does not 
shake) everything, (??), that rolls in various 
directions, that is yoked by the mind, — that 
chariot that has five reins, you set in swift 
motion, O bulls." 15 



10 According to S. this stanza should be recited as offer- 
ing-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial cake, at the 
same animal sacrifice. 

11 According to S. this stanza should be recited as invita- 
tion-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial substance of the 
victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. 

11 According to S., this stanza should be recited as offer- 
ing-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial substance of the 
victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. 

» - TS. 1.8.22.q = RV. 2.40.1— According to S., who 
quotes TS. 2. 1.6.1, this stanza should be recited as invita- 
tion-verse for the oblation of the omentum of a traita to 
Soma and Pusan, at the animal sacrifice performed for a 
man who desires cattle. A traita is one of three animals 
that are born at one birth. 

m = TS. i.8.22.r = RV. 2.40.2.— According to S., this 
stanza should be recited as offering- verse for the oblation 
of the omentum of the same victim, at the same animal 
sacrifice. 

11 = RV. 2.40.3. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
cake, at the same animal sacrifice. — The meaning of 6vi§- 
raminvam is very uncertain. Geldner translated "der 
nicht jeden befordert," and explained in a footnote: dm- 
vaminvam i.e. "nur die Gotter und befugten Priester 
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(p) "One of the two (i.e., Pusan) made his 
abode above the sky, the other (i.e., Soma), on 
the earth, in the atmosphere. (Let them both 
give) to us an increase of wealth rich in goods and 
rich in food. Let them untie the navel in us 
(i.e., let them loose in us the source of 
offspring)." 16 

(q) "Let Pusan, who sets everything in mo- 
tion, quicken the prayer, let Soma, the lord of 
riches, give us riches; let the goddess Aditi, the 
irresistible one, help us. May we, having good 
manly sons, speak loudly in the assembly." 17 

(r) "The one (i.e., Soma) has created all 
beings; the other (i.e., Pusan) goes, surveying 
the universe. O Soma and Pusan, further my 
prayer. With you both, may we vanquish all 
hostile armies." 1 '' 

(s) "Unloose from us the highest noose, the 
lowest and the midmost; then may we, O 
Aditya, in thy rule, be guiltless before Aditi." 19 

(/) "The bull propped up the sky and the 
atmosphere; he measured the breadth of the 
earth ; he established himself on all beings as a 
sovereign lord. All these are Varuna's ordi- 
nances." 20 

(u) "Whatever offense we mortals here make 
against the divine race (i.e., against the gods), if 
we have violated thy laws through lack of 
thought,- for that sin, O god, do thou not 
harm us." 21 

(v) "If, as gamblers cheat at dicing, (we 
cheat,) whether we know it in truth or not, all 
that do thou loose (from us) like slack bonds, O 

fahrend." In my opinion, this interpretation is not 
acceptable. 

'« => RV. 2.40.4. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as offering-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

" — RV. 2.40.6. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
substance of the victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. 

" — RV. 2.40.5. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as offering- verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
substance of the victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. 

>» - TS. 1.5.1 l.k - RV. 1.24.15.— According to S, who 
quotes TS. 2.1.2.1, this stanza should be recited as invita- 
tion-verse for the oblation of the omentum of a black ani- 
mal with one white foot to Varuna at the animal sacrifice 
performed for a man who has been seized by Varuna (i.e., 
afflicted with disease). 

■ - TS. 1.2.8.2 - RV. 8.42.1. According to S., this 
stanza should be recited as offering-verse for the oblation 
of the omentum of the same victim, at the sune animal 
sacrifice. 

«' - TS. 3.4. II. t - RV. 7.89.5 — According to S. this 
stanza should lie recited as invitation-verse for the oblation 
of the sacrificial cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 



god. And then may we be dear to thee, 0 
Varuna." 22 

(w) "Thine anger, O Varuna, we shall avert 
with reverence, with sacrifices and oblations. 
Having the power (to do it), O wise Asura, 0 
king, do thou, for us, loosen (the bonds of) these 
sins committed (by us)." 23 

(x) "This I implore of thee, praising thee with 
the holy power of the sacred word ; for this does 
the Sacrificer pray with oblations. Be here, not 
angry, O Varuna. () wide-ruler, do not take 
away our life." 24 

(y) "May we he accompanied by the most 
recent aid of the Adityas, by their most salutary 
protection. Let the mighty ones, listening (to our 
prayer), establish this sacrifice for release from 
sin, for freedom." 25 

(z) "Neither the south nor the north is per- 
ceived (by me), neither the east nor the west. 
In my simplicity as well as in my intelligence, 
O Vasus, led by you, may I attain the light 
without fear." 26 

(aa) "The Adityas support that which moves 
and that which is stationary; (they are) the gods 
(who are) the protectors of the whole world, far- 
seeing, guarding their divine nature, righteous, 
punishing crimes." 27 

(bb) "They support the three earths, and the 
three skies. The three commandments are in 
the worship of them. It is through the Sacred 
Order, O Adityas, that your greatness is great. 



» = TS. 3.4.1 l.u = RV. 5.35.8.— According to S.. this 
stanza should be recited as offering-verse for the oblation 
of the sacrificial cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

* = TS. 1.5.11.i Cf. RV. 1.24.14.— According to S., this 
stanza should be recited as invitation-verse for the oblation 
of the sacrificial substance of the victim's body, at the 
same animal sacrifice. 

M = TS. 2.1.11.W = RV. 1.24.11.— According toS.. this 
stanza should be recited as offering-verse for the oblation 
of the sacrifice substance of the victim's body, at the same 
animal sacrifice. 

" = TS. 2.1.1 l.u = RV. 7.51.1.— According to S., who 
quotes TS. 2.1.2.3, this stanza should be recited as invita- 
tion-verse for the oblation of the omentum of a barren ewe 
to the Adityas, at the animal sacrifice performed for a man 
who desires to be extended with cattle and to be propagated 
with offspring. 

»• - TS. 2.1.1 l.t = RV. 2.27.11.— According to S., this 
stanza should be recited as offering-verse for the oblation 
of the omentum of the same victim, at the same animal 
sacrifice. 

" = TS. 2.1 ll.q = RV. 2.27.4.— According to S.. this 
stanza should be recited as invitation-verse for the oblation 
of the sacrificial cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 
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It is beautiful, O Arvaman, O Mitra, O 
Yaruna." 2 * 

(cc) "The sacrifice goes to meet the benevo- 
lence of the gods. O Adityas, be gracious. 
Make your kindness turn (towards us), which 
shall more abundantly grant us freedom from 
distress." 29 

(dd) "He who is pure (i.e., sinless), dwells, 
undeceived, near waters that are rich in grass,— 
growing old, with manly sons. Nobody slays 
him from near nor from afar, him who is under 
the guidance of the Adityas. 30 

2.8.2 

(a) te sukrasah sucayo rasmivantah, sfdann 
aditya adhi barhisi priye, kamena devah sara- 
tham div6 nah, ayantu yajnam upa no jusanah. 

(b) te sunavo aditeb pivasam (sam, ghrtarn 
pinvat pratiharyann rtejah, pra yajnfya yaja- 
manaya yemure, adityah kaman pitumantam 
asm6. 

(c) a nah putra aditer yantu yajnam, adity- 
asah pathibhir devayanaih [1], asme kamam 
dasiise sannamantah, purodasam ghrtavantam 
jusantam. 

(d) skabhayata mrrrirh sedhata 'matim, pra 
rasmibhir yatamana amrdhrah, adityah kama 
prayatam vasatkrtim, jusadhvam no havya- 
datini yajatrah. 

(e) adityan kaman avase huvema, ye bhu- 
tani janayanto vicikhyiib, sfdantu putra aditer 
upastham, stTrnam barhir haviradvaya devah 

in 

(/) stirnam barhlh sidata yajn6 asnn'n, dhra- 
jah sedhanto amatim durevam, asmabhyam 
putra aditeh prayaifisata, adityah kama haviso 
jusanah. 

(g) agne naya supatha raye asman, visvan- 
deva vayunani vidvan, yuyodhy amaj juhui 
vanam enah, bhdyi§tham te namaiiktim vidhema. 

(h) pra vah sukraya bhanave bharadhvam, 
havyam matim ca 'gnaye suputam [3], y6 
daivyani manusa januifisi, antar vi'svani vid- 
mana jfgati. 

*» = TS. 2.1.1 l.r = RV. 2.27.8— According to S., this 
stanza should be recited as offering-verse for the oblation 
of the sacrificial cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

» = TS. 2.1.H.O = RV 1.107.1.— According to S., this 
stanza should be recited as invitation-verse for the oblation 
of the sacrificial substance of the victim's body, at the same 
animal sacrifice. 

» = TS. 2.1.11.p = RV. 2.27.13— According to S., this 
stanza should be recited as offering- verse for the oblation 
of the sacrificial substance of the victim's body, at the same 
animal sacrifice. 



(0 accha giro matayo devayantib, agnfm 
yanti dravinam bhiksamanah, susamdrsaifi su- 
pratikam svancam, havyavaham arati'm manu- 
sanam. 

(J) agne tvam asmad yuyodhy amivah, an- 
agnitra ahhyamanta krstlh, punar asmabhyam 
suvitava deva, ksam vi'svebhir ajarebhir vajatra 
[4]. 

(k) agne tvam paraya navyo asman, svastf- 
bhir ati durgani vfsva, pfis ca prthvf bahula na 
urvf, bhava lokaya tanayaya sam yoh. 

(/) pra karavo manaa vacyamanah, deva- 
drfcim nayatha devayantah, daksinavad vajlnl 
pracy eti, havi'i bharanty agnaye ghrtaci. 

(m) indram naro [nemadhitii havante yat 
parya yunajate dhiyas tab, suro nfsata §avasas 
cakana a g6mati vraje bhaja tvam nah]. 

(n) yuje ratham [gavesanaifi haribhyam, upa 
brahmani jususanam asthuh, vi'hadhistha sya 
(corr.: vfbadhi^ta syd) rodasi mahitva, Indro 
vrtrany apratf jaghanvan]. 

(o) jagrbhna (corr. : jagrbhma) te daksinam 
indra hastam [5], vasuyavo vasupate vasunam, 
vidma hi tva g6patiiH sura g6nam, asmabhyam 
citram vrsanam rayfm dah. 

(p) tave 'dam visvam abhi'tah pasavyam, yat 
pasyasi caksasa sfiryas> a, gavam asi g6patir eka 
indra, bhak^inicihi te prayatasya vasvah- 

(q) sam indra no manasa nesi gobhih, sarft 
sunbhir maghavant saiti svastya, sam brahmana 
devakrtam yad asti [6], sam devanaift sumatya 
yajniyanam. 

(r) arac chatrum apa badhasva duram, ugr6 
yah sambah puruhuta tena, asm6 dehi yavamad 
g6mad indra, krdhl dhiyarn jaritr6 vajaratnam. 

(s) fi vedhasam [nflaprstham brhantam, 
brhaspatiift sadane sadaydhvam, sadadyonim 
dama a didivaitisam, hiranyavarnam arusaifi 
sapema]. 

(t) sa hf sucih [satapatrah sa sundhyuh, 
hfranyavasir i^irah suvar^ah, bfhaspatih sa 
svavesa r§vah puru sakhibhya asutim kari§f;hah]. 

(u) bfhaspatih prathamam jayamanah, mah6 
jy6tisah parame vydman, saptasyas tuvijato 
ravena, vl saptarasmir adhamat tamafhsi [7]. 

(v) bfhaspatih samajayad vasuni, mah6 vra- 
jan g6mato deva esah, apah si§asant suvar 
apratitah, bfhaspatir hanty anutram arkaih- 

(w) bfhaspate pari [diya rathena raksohd 
'mftrafft apabidhamanah, prabhanjan s6narjt 
pramcn6 yudha jayann asmakam edhy avitl 
rathanam]. 
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ixt evi pitre [visvadevaya vfsne yajnair 
vidhema namasa havi'rbhifo, bfhaspate supraja 
viravanto vayaifi syama patayo rayinamj. 

( v) a no divo [brhatab parvatad a sarasvati 
yajata gantu yajnam, havam devl jujusana 
ghrtaci sagmam no vacam usatl srnotuj. 

(z) paviravi [kanyd citrayub sarasvati vira- 
patnl dhiyam dhat, gnabhir achidrarn saranaffi 
sajosa duradharsam grnate sarnia yaifisat]. 

(aa) ima juhvana [yusmad a namobhib prati 
stomam sarasvati jusasva, tava sarman pri- 
yatame dadhana upa stheyama saranam na 
vrksam]. 

(bb) yas te stanah [sasay6 y6 mayobhfir 
vena visva pusyasi varyani, y6 ratnadha vasuvi'd 
yab sudatrab sarasvati tarn iha dhatavo kah]. 

(cc) sarasvaty abhf ne nesi [vasyo ma 'pa 
spharib payasa ma na a dhak, jusasva nab 
sakhya vesyd ca ma tvat ksetrany aranani 
ganma^. 

(dd) iyarft susmebhir bisakhd iva 'rujat, 
sanu girinam tavisebhir urmibhib, paravada- 
ghnfm (corr. : paravataghfm) avase suvrkti'bhih, 
sarasvatim avivasema dhitibhib. 

2.8.2 

(a) "Let the bright ones, the pure ones, the 
radiant ones, the Adityas, sit down on the dear 
sacrificial strew. With Kama (the object of our 
desire), let the gods come together to us from 
heaven, delighting in our sacrifice." 1 

(b) "Let the sons of Aditi, (who were) born in 
the Sacred Order, gladly accept the fat food, the 
clarified butter that causes to swell. The 
Adityas, worthy of worship, have given to me, 
the Sacrificer, the nourishing Kama (i.e., the 
nourishing object of my desire)." 2 

(c) "Let the sons of Aditi, the Adityas, come 
to our sacrifice by the paths, (which are) the 
paths of the gods. Bending for me, their 
worshiper, Kama (the object of my desire) (i.e., 
causing the object of my desire to bow to me), let 
them enjoy the sacrificial cake that is smeared 
with clarified butter." 3 

1 According to S., who quotes TS. 2.4.2.3-4, this stanza 
should be recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the 
omentum of a barren ewe to the Adityas and Kama (the 
object of desire) at the animal sacrifice performed for a 
man who desires to be extended with cattle and to be prop- 
agated with offspring. 

"According to S., this stanza should be recited as offer- 
ing-verse for the oblation of the omentum of the same 
victim, at the same animal sacrifice. 

•According to S., this stanza should be recited as invi- 
tation-verse for the oblation of the sacrilicial cake, at the 
same animal sacrifice. 



(d) "Impede Nirrti (the goddess of destruc- 
tion); keep away Inattention, being active with 
your rays of light, O indefatigable ones.— 0 
Adityas, O Kama (object of our desire), do ye 
delight in the sacred exclamation vafsat, offered to 
you, and in our oblation, O ve worthy of wor- 
ship."* 

(e) "Let us invoke for help the Adityas, (and) 
Kama (the object of our desire), (the gods) who, 
generating the beings, look at them. Let the 
sons of Aditi, the gods, sit down on her lap, the 
sacrificial strew, to eat the oblation." 5 

(/) "Sit down on the sacrificial strew, at this 
sacrifice, keeping away, as you are gliding, wicked 
Inattention. Bestow on us (your gifts), O sons 
of Aditi, enjoying, O Adityas, O Kama (Object 
of our desire), our oblation." 6 

(g) "O Agni, lead us to wealth by a good path, 
thou who knowest, O god, all the good paths. 
Keep away from us the sin that causes to go 
crookedly. We would reverently offer to thee 
the greatest expression of our homage." 7 

(h) "For bright light, bring forward your 
well-purified oblation and your prayer to Agni, 
who, knowingly, goes (as a messenger) between 
all divine and human beings." 8 

(t) "Begging for wealth, songs and pious 
thoughts go to Agni, the good-looking one, the 
beautiful one, the quickly moving one, the bearer 
of the oblations, the messenger of men." 9 

(j) "O Agni, keep away from us the diseases. 
Let them plague the people who have not Agni 
as their protector. Moreover, O god, with all 

4 According to S., this stanza should be recited as offer- 
ing-verse for the oblation of the sacrilicial cake, at the same 
animal sacrifice. 

' According to S., this stanza should be recited as invita- 
tion-verse for the oblation of the sacrilicial substance of the 
victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. 

• According to S., this stanza should be recited as offer- 
ing-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial substance of the 
victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. 

7 = TS. 1.1.14- = RV. 1.189.1— According to S., who 
quotes TS. 2.1.2.4-5, this stanza should be recited as invi- 
tation-verse for the oblation of the omentum of the black- 
necked dewlapped she-goat offered to Agni at the animal 
sacrifice performed for a man who desires pre-eminence in 
sacred lore. 

8 — RV. 7.4.1. — According to S , this stanza should be 
recited as offering-verse for the oblation of the omentum of 
the same victim, at the same animal sacrifice. 

• = RV. 7.10.3. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as invitation- verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 
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the undecaying ones, (make) the earth (good) 
for our welfare, 0 thou worthy of sacrifice." 10 

(k) "0 Agni, do thou, anew, with thy bless- 
ings, bring us over all difficulties. And be a 
broad, thick, wide fortess for us, and health and 
wealth for our children and descendants." 11 

(/) "Thoughtfully going to and fro, O poets, 
worshiping the gods, you bring forward that 
(sacrificial ladle) which is turned towards the 
gods. Conveying the sacrificial fee, (the ladle 
that is) rich in invigorating food, the ladle that 
is full of clarified butter, goes to the east, bringing 
the oblation to Agni." 12 

(m) "The men in conflict call on Indra that he 
may set to work their prayers as decisive. Be- 
ing a men-overpowering hero, delighting in 
strength, do thou (,0 Indra,) give us a stall full 
of cattle." 13 

(n) "To fasten to the two bay steeds (of 
Indra) his chariot (that is) eager to conquer 
cattle, the holy powers of the sacred words have 
approached him, who is pleased (with that). 
By his greatness Indra has driven asunder the 
two halves of the world, when he has slain the 
demons whom nobody (else) could resist." 14 

(o) "Desiring goods, we have seized thy right 
hand, 0 Indra, O lord of goods, for we know, O 
hero, that thou art the lord of cattle. Give us 
bright and mighty wealth." 15 

(p) "To thee belongs, everywhere, all the 
wealth that consists in cattle, which thou seest 
with the eye of the sun. Thou art the only lord 
of cattle, O Indra. May we have our share of 
the wealth that thou givest." 16 

10 Cf. RV. 1 189.3. — According to S., this stanza should 
be recited as offering-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

» - TS. l.l.H.m = RV. 1.189.2— According to S., this 
stanza should be recited as invitation-verse for the oblation 
of the sacrificial substance of the victim's body, at the same 
animal sacrifice. 

11 Cf. RV. 3.6.1. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as offering- verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
substance of the victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. 

" = TS. 1.6.12. b = RV. 7.27.1— According to S., who 
quotes TS. 2.1.2.4-5, this stanza should be recited as invi- 
tation-verse for the oblation of the omentum of the dew- 
lapped she-goat of different colors offered to Indra at the 
animal sacrifice performed for a man who desires pre- 
eminence in sacred lore. 

m = Tait.-Br. 2.4. 1.3. Cf. 7.23.3.— According to S., 
this stanza should be recited as offering-verse for the same 
oblation. 

1$ Cf. RV. 10.47 1. — According to S.. this stanza should 
be recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacri- 
ficial cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

14 = KV. 7.98.6. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as offering-verse for the same oblation. 



(q) "By insight (i.e., by our insight), lead us, 
O Indra, to the obtainment of cattle, of generous 
patrons, O bountiful one, and of prosperity, — to 
the obtainment of the holy power of the sacred 
word, that has been created by the gods, and to 
the obtainment of the benevolence of the gods 
who are worthy of worship." 17 

(r) "From a distance do thou drive the enemy 
far away with that (weapon) which is the ter- 
rible samba-c\u\), O though who are invoked by 
many. Give us wealth in grain, wealth in cattle, 
O Indra. For the benefit of the singer (thy 
worshiper), make his prayer rich in vigor." 18 

(s) "Place the great worshiper, the black- 
backed Brhaspati, on his seat. When, taking 
his seat, he is shining in the house, we will serve 
the gold-colored ruddy one." 19 

(/) "He, indeed, is the pure one with a hun- 
dred wings, he is the bright one with the golden 
axe, the quick conqueror of heaven ; he is Brha- 
spati, the noble one who is easy of approach, who 
often prepares a drink for his friends." 20 

(m) "Brhaspati, as soon as he was born in the 
highest heaven of the great light, he, the seven- 
mouthed one, of powerful nature, he, the seven- 
rayed one, with a roar, blew the darkness 
away." 21 

(v) "Brhaspati completely conquered the 
treasures; this god (completely conquered) great 
folds of cows. When he wants to conquer the 
Waters, (and) heaven, Brhasapti is irresistible; 
with his songs he slays the enemy." 22 

(w) "O Brhaspati, fly round with thy chariot, 
slaying demons, driving away enemies; breaking 



17 = TS. 1.4.44.b. Cf. RV. 5.42.4.— According to S., 
this stanza should be recited as invitation-verse for the 
oblation of the sacrificial substance of the victim's body, at 
the same animal sacrifice. 

18 = RV. 10.42.7. — According to S., this stanza should 
be recited as offering- verse for the same oblation, at the 
same animal sacrifice. 

" = Tait.-Br. 2.5.4.4 = RV. 5.43.12.— According to S., 
who quotes TS. 2.1.2.4-5, this stanza should be recited as 
invitation-verse for the oblation of the omentum of the 
white dewlapped she-goat offered to Brhaspati at the ani- 
mal sacrifice performed for a man who desires pre-eminence 
in sacred lore. 

» = Tait.-Br. 2.5.4.4. Cf. RV. 7.97.7.— According to 
S., this stanza should be recited as offering-verse for the 
Kline oblation, at the same animal sacrifice. 

21 = RV. 4.50.4. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

" = RV. 6.73.3.— According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as offering- verse for the same oblation, at the same 
animal sacrifice. 
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up the armies (of the enemies), crushing, victor 
in battle, be thou the protector of our chariots." 23 

(x) "Thus to the father, on whom (because of 
his priestly function) all gods depend, to the 
strong one, let us offer (our) worship with sacri- 
fices, with reverence, with oblations. O Brha- 
spati, with good offspring, with manly sons, may 
we be lords of riches." 24 

(y) "To us from the sky, from the great moun- 
tain, may Sarasvati, worthy of worship, come to 
the sacrifice. May the goddess, rejoicing in our 
invocation, abounding in melted butter, listen 
willingly to our powerful voice." 25 

(z) "May the daughter of the Lightning, the 
young woman possessed of wonderful vital 
power, Sarasvati, the wife of a hero, give (us) 
holy thoughts. In accord with the wives of the 
gods, may she give to the singer uninjured pro- 
tection, invincible safety." 26 

(aa) "Offering these (oblations) in front of 
you, (O gods,) with reverential bows, — do thou, 
O Sarasvati, graciously accept the song of 
praise, — may we, placing ourselves in thy very 
dear protection, (O Sarasvati,) reach security 
just as under a protecting tree." 27 

(bb) "That breast of thine, inexhaustible, 
causing pleasure, wherewith thou causest all 
goods to thrive, — (that breast of thine) that 
procures wealth, that finds treasures, that grants 
good gifts, — bring that here, O Sarasvati, that 
we may drink." 2 " 

(cc) "0 Sarasvati, lead us to prosperity; do 
not move aside with thy milk ; do not harm us. 
Rejoice in our friendship and in our association. 



13 = TS. 4.6.4.d = RV. 10.103.4— According to S., this 
stanza should be recited as invitation-verse for the oblation 
of the sacrificial substance of the victim's body, at the same 
animal sacrifice. 

" = TS. 1.8.22.f = RV. 4.50.6.— According to S., this 
stanza should be recited as offering-verse for the same 
oblation, at the same animal sacrifice. 

» = TS. 1.8.22.d - RV. 5.43.11.— According to S., who 
quotes TS. 2.1.2.6, this stanza should be recited as invita- 
tion-verse for the oblation of the omentum of the ewe 
offered to Sarasvati at the animal sacrifice performed for a 
man who, being master of uttering speech, cannot speak 
properly, and desires power of speech. 

** - TS. 4.1.11.k = RV. 6.49.7— According to S., this 
stanza should be recited as offering-verse for the same 
oblation, at the same animal sacrifice. 

57 = Tait.-Br. 2.4.6.1 = RV. 7.95.5.— According to S., 
this stanza should be recited as invitation-verse for the 
oblation of the sacrificial cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

" = RV. 1.164.49. — According to S., this stanza should 
be recited as offering-verse for the same oblation, at the 
same animal sacrifice. 



May we not go away from thee to foreign 
countries." 29 

(dd) "Just like the man who digs up the fibers 
of lotus roots, this one (i.e., Sarasvati), with 
thunderings, broke the top of the mountains with 
powerful waves. With our hymns of praise, 
with our prayers, may we win, for our protection, 
Sarasvati, who strikes (even) those (enemies) 
who are far away." 30 

2.8.3 

(a) somo dhenufft s6mo arvantam asum, somo 
viram karmanyam dadatu, sadanyam vida- 
thyarft sabheyam, pituhsravanam y6 dadasad 
asmai. 

(b) asadham yutsu [prtanasu paprim, su- 
varsam apsam vrjanasya gopam, bharesujarn 
suksitfni susravasam jayantam tvam anu ma- 
dema soma]. 

(c) tvafn soma kratubhih [sukratur bhuh, 
tvam daksaih sudakso visvavedah, tvam vrsa 
vrsatvebhir mahitva, dyumnebhir dyumny 
abhavo nrcaksah]. 

(d) ya te dhamani havi'sa y&janti [ta te vfsva 
paribhfir astu yajnam, gayasphanah prataranafo 
suvfrah, avlxaha. pra cara soma duryanj. 

(e) tvam ima 6sadh!h soma vfsvah, tvam apo 
ajanayas tvam gah. tvam atatantho 'rv &nta- 
riksam, tvam jy6tisa vi tamo vavartha [1]. 

(/) yd te dhamani divf ya prthivyam, ya 
parvatesv 6sadhTsv apsu, tebhir no vi'svaih 
sumana ahedan, rajant soma prati havyS 
grbhaya. 

(g) vfsnor mi kain [viryani pravocam, yab 
parthivani vimame rajarftsi, yo askabhayad 
uttaraiti sadhastham, vicakramanas tredh6 
'rugayah]. 

(h) tad asya priyam [abhf patho asyam, naro 
yatra devayavo madanti, urukramasya sa hi 
bindhur ittha, vi'snoh pade parame madhva 
litsah]. 

(i) pra tad visnuh [stavate vir\ r ena, mrg6 na 
bhimah kucar6 giristhah, yasyo 'riisu tri^u 
vikramanesu, adhiksiyanti bhuvanani vfsva.]. 

(j) par6 matraya tamiva vfdhana, na te 
mahitvam anvasnuvanti, ubh6 te vidma rajas! 
prthivya visno deva tvam, paramasya vitse [2]. 

** = RV. 6.61.14. — According to S., this stanza should 
be recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacri- 
ficial substance of the victim's body, at the same animal 
sacrifice. 

30 = RV. 6.61.2. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as offering-verse for the same oblation, at the same 
animal sacrifice. 
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(k) vicakrame [prthivlm esa etam, ksetraya 
visnur manure dasasyan, dhruvaso asya kirayo 
janasah, uruksitiifi sujanima cakaraj. 

(/) trir devab [prthivlm esa etam, vicakrame 
satarcasam mahitva, pra visnur astu tavasas 
taviyan, tvesarfi hy asya sthavirasya nama]. 

(m) <L te maha [indro 'ty ugra, samanyavo 
yat samaranta senah, patati didyun naryasya 
bahv6h, ma te mano visvadryag vf carit]. 

(n) yo jata eva [pratham6 man as van, dev6 
dev&n kratuna paryabhusat, yasya susmad 
rodasi abhyasetani nrmnasya masna sa janasa 
indrah]. 

(o) abhi gotrani [sahasa gahamanah, aday6 
virah satamanyur indrah, duscyavanah prta- 
nasad ayudhyo 'smakam sena avatu pra yutsu]. 

(p) abhib spfdho mithatlr arisanyan, amitra- 
sya vyathaya manyum indra, abhir visva abhi- 
yujo visucih, aryaya vfso 'vatarir ddsih. 

(q) ayam srnve adha jayann uta ghnan, ayam 
uta prakrnute yudha gah, yada satyam krnute 
manyum indralj [3], vi'svam drdhani bhayata 
ejad asmat. 

(r) anu svadham aksarann «lpo asya, avard- 
hata madhya a navyanam, sadhricinena manasa 
tani indra 6jisthena, hanmana 'harm abhi dyun. 

(s) marutvantani vrsabham vavrdhanam, 
akavarim divyaifi sasam indram, visvasaham 
avase ntitanaya, ugraifi sahodam ina tatfi 
huvema. 

(/) janistha ugrah sahase turaya [4^, mandra 
ojistho bahulabhimanah, avardhann indram 
mariitas cid dtra, mata yad viram dadhanad 
dhanistha. 

(u) kva sya vo marutah svadha "sit, van 
mam ekafh samadhatta 'hihatye, ahafh hy 
ugras tavisas tuvisman, visvasya satror anamam 
vadhasnaih. 

(i') vrtrasya tva svasathad Isamanah, visve 
deva ajahur y6 sakhayah, marudbhir indra 
sakhyam te astu [5], athe 'ma visvab pftana 
jayasi. 

(w) vadhim vrtram maruta indriyena, svena 
bhdmena tavi§6 babhuvan, aham eta manave 
visvascandrah, suga apas cakara vajrabahuh. 

(x) sa y6 vrsa vfsniyelmih samokah, maho 
divah prthivyas ca samrat, satinasattva (corr. : 
satlndsatva) havyo bharesu, mariitvan no bha- 
vatu indra uti. 

(y) indro vftram atarad vrtraturye [6], 
anadhrsyo maghava sura indrah, anv enam viso 
amadanta purvih, ayaifi rSja jigatas carsaninam. 



(z) sa eva virah sa u vlryavan, sa ekarajo 
jagatah paraspdh, yadd vrtram atarac chura 
indrah, atha 'bhavad damita 'bhikratunam. 

(an) indro yajnam vardha>an visvavedah, 
purodasasya jusatam havir nah, vrtram tirtvfi 
danavam vajrabahuh [7], diso 'drmhad 
dfmhita drmhanena. 

(bb) imam yajnam vardhayan visvdvedah, 
purodasam pratigrbhnatv indrah, yada vrtram 
atarac chfira indrah, athai 'karaj6 abhavaj 
jdnanam. 

(cc) indro devan chaml)arahatya avat, indro 
devanam abhavat purogah, indro yajne havisa 
vavfdhanah, vrtratur no abhayam sarma yaitlsat. 

(dd) yah sapta sindhuitir adadhat prthivyam, 
yah sapta lokan akrnod disas ca, indro havismant 
sagano marudbhih, vrtratur no yajnam ih6 
'payasat. 

2.8.3 

(a) "To the man who worships (him), let 
Soma give a milch-cow, let Soma give (him) a 
swift steed, let Soma give (him) a manly son, 
skillful in work, skillful at home, competent in 
the council, fit for the assembly, the glory of his 
father." 1 

(b) "(In thee) invincible in fight, Qa saviour in 
battles, the winner of light, the winner of the 
Watters, the protector of the camp, — (in thee) 
born amid the battles, having a good dwelling, 
having great glory, victorious, — in thee may we 
rejoice, O Soma]." 2 

(c) "Be thou, O soma, with insight, full of 
good insight; be thou, with intellectual power, 
full of good intellectual power, knowing every- 
thing; be thou a bull with the power of a bull, 
with his greatness. Splendid with spendor, 
thou becamest the watcher of men." 3 

(d) "Thy powers, which they honor with 
oblation, may they all envelop the sacrifice! 
Promoting domestic wealth, furthering, giving 



1 Cf. RV. 1.91.20.— According to S., who quotes TS. 
2.1.2.7, this stanza should be recited as invitation-verse 
for the oblation of the omentum of a brown he-goat to 
Soma, at the animal sacrifice performed for a man who is 
ill for a long time. 

1 = RV. 1.91.21. — According to S., this stanza should 
be recited as offering-verse for the oblation of the omentum 
of the same victim, at the same animal sacrifice. 

3 = RV. 1.91.2. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 
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manly sons, not slaying manly sons, 0 Soma, do 
thou enter the house."* 

(e) "Thou, O Soma, hast generated all these 
herbs, thou (hast generated) the waters, thou 
(hast generated) cattle. Thou hast expanded 
the broad atmosphere. Thou, with light, hast 
dispelled darkness." 5 

(/) "Thy abodes in the sky, on earth, in the 
mountains, in the plants, in the waters, — with 
all these abodes, do thou, O king Soma, kindly, 
without anger, accept our oblations." 6 

(?) "CI will] now [proclaim the heroic deeds] 
of Visnu, [who has measured out the regions of 
the earth ; who established the upper gathering 
place, having strode out triply, he the wide- 
striding one]. 7 

(h) "[I would attain to] that dear place of 
his [.where men who are devoted to the gods 
rejoice, for that (place) is truly akin to the wide- 
strider. The well of the sweet liquor is in the 
highest step of Visnu]."* 

(i) "[Because of his heroic deed] Visnu [is 
praised aloud, he who, roaming about, haunts the 
mountains like a dread beast, he in whose three 
wide strides all begins dwell]."' 

(J) "O thou who growest with thy body beyond 
any measure, they (i.e., the other gods) do not 
attain to thy greatness. We know the two re- 
gions of the earth that are thine (i.e., the earth 
and the atmosphere) ; thou, O god Visnu, knowest 
the highest one (i.e., the highest region)." 10 



4 = TS. 1.2.10.b = RV. 1.91.19.— According to S., this 
stanza should be recited as offering-verse for the oblation 
of the sacrificial cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

• = RV. 1.91.22.— According to S., this stanza should 
be recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacri- 
ficial substance of the victim's body, at the same animal 
sacrifice. 

• = TS. 2.3.14J = RV. 1.91.4— According to S., this 
stanza should be recited as offering-verse for the oblation 
of the sacrificial substance of the victim's body, at the 
same animal sacrifice. 

7 = TS. 1.2.13-i = RV. 1.154.1.— According to S., who 
quotes TS. 2.1.3.1, this stanza should be recited as invita- 
tion-verse for the oblation of the omentum of a dwarfish 
animal to Visnu at the animal sacrifice performed for a 
man who is engaged in a struggle with a rival. 

8 = RV. 1.154.5. — According toS., this stanza should be 
recited as offering- verse for the oblation of the omentum 
of the same victim, at the same animal sacrifice. 

■ — RV. 1.154.2. — According to S., this stanza should 
be recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacri- 
ficial cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

10 Cf. RV. 7.99.1. — According to S., this stanza should 
be recited as offering-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 



(k) "This Visnu has stridden over this earth 
for the sake of a land (i.e., in order to find a 
land), doing a favor to Manu. Firmly estab- 
lished (in that land) are the people, (who are) 
praisers of him. He who produces good births, 
has created (for them) a spacious dewlling." 11 

(/) "Three times, with his greatness, the god 
has stridden over this earth, that is praised with 
a hundred praises. Let Visnu be in front, he who 
is stronger than the strong, for the name of this 
powerful one is terrible." 12 

(m) "Hither, with thine aid, the mighty one, 
(come) O terrible Indra, when the angry armies 
meet in combat. When the arrow will fly from 
the arms of the strong man, let not thy mind 
spread on both sides."" 

(n) "The wise god who, first, as soon as born, 
surpassed the gods in insight; before whose 
vehemence the two worlds trembled because of 
the greatness of his valor, he, O men, is Indra." 14 

(o) "Penetrating with might the cow-pens, 
the merciless hero Indra, with hundredfold 
wrath, (he who is) hard to shake, enduring in 
fighting, and unconquerable, — may he aid our 
armies in battles." 16 

(p) "With these (aids), not failing, do thou 
cause the attacking enemies, the wrath of the 
foe, to waver, O Indra. With these (aids) (do 
thou drive) all aggressions asunder. Do thou 
subjugate to the An a the Dasa-tribes." 16 

(q) "He (i.e., Indra), therefore, is known as 
the conquering one and the slaying one ; and he, 
by fight, conquers the cows. When Indra makes 

11 = RV. 7.100.4.— According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
substance of the victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. 

11 = RV. 7.100.3.— According to S., this stanza should 
be recited as offering-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
substance of the victim's bodv, at the same animal sacrifice. 

» = TS. 1.7.13J = RV. 7.25.1— According to S., who 
quotes TS. 2.1.3.1, this stanza should be recited .is invita- 
tion-verse for the oblation of the omentum of an animal 
with a spot on its forehead and horns bent forward, offered 
to Indra, the angry, the wise, at the animal sacrifice per- 
formed for a man who is engaged in a contest. 

» = TS. 1.7.13.e = RV. 2.13.1.— According to S., this 
stanza should be recited as offering-verse for the oblation 
of the omentum of the same victim at the same animal 
sacrifice. 

»» = TS. 4.6.4.g = RV. 10.103.7.— According to S., this 
stanza should be recited as invitation-verse for the oblation 
of the sacrificial cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

16 = RV. 6.25.2. — According to S., this stanza should 
be recited as offering-verse for the oblation of the sacri- 
ficial cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 
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his wrath effective, everything that is steady, 
(everything) that is moving, is afraid of him." 17 

(r) "According to his pleasure (i.e., according 
to the pleasure of Indra), the waters flew; he 
grew strong in the middle of the navigable ones. 
With his mind directed on one aim, Indra, with 
the most terrible stroke, slew him (i.e., the 
demon Dasyu) for the sake of the heavens." 18 

(s) "For new aid let us invoke the strong bull 
who is accompanied by the MarutS, who is not 
stingy, the divine ruler Indra, the all-conquering 
one, the terrible one, who gives strength." 19 

(/) "Thou wast born impetuous for strong 
power, charming, most impetuous, much threat- 
ening. Even the Maruts then strengthened 
Indra, when his very swift mother made the 
hero run swiftly (i.e., taught the hero to run 
swiftly)." 20 

(») "Where was this independent power of 
yours, O Maruts, when you left me alone in the 
fight with the Serpent? But I, impetuous, 
strong, powerful, warded off with my deadly 
weapons the deadly weapons of every enemy." 21 

(v) "Flying away from the hissing of Yrtra, 
all the gods who were thy companions aban- 
doned thee. Let they companionship with the 
Maruts stay, () Indra, and then thou wilt be 
victorious in all these battles." 22 

(w) "I slew Yrtra, O Maruts, with my manly 
energy, having become strong by my wrath. 
Armed with the thunderbolt, I have made, for 
Manu, these all-glittering waters easy to cross." 23 

17 = RY. 4.17.10. — According to S., this stanza should 
be recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacri- 
ficial substance of the victim's body, at the same animal 
sacrifice. 

18 = RY. 1.33.11. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as offering-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
substance of the victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. 

" = TS. 1.4.1 7.a = RY. 3.47.5.— According to S., who 
quotes TS 2.1.3.2. this stanza should be recited as invita- 
tion-verse for the oblation of the omentum of an animal 
with dappled thighs to Indra accompanied by the Maruts, 
at the animal sacrifice performed for a man who desires a 
village. 

" = RY. 10.73.1. — According to S., this stanza should 
be recited as offering- verse for the oblation of the omentum 
of the same victim, at the same animal sacrifice. 

■ = RY. 1.166.6. — According to S., this stanza should 
be recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacri- 
ficial cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

a = RY. 8.96.7. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as offering-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

° = RY. 1.165.8. — According to S., this stanza should 
be recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacri- 
ficial substance of the victim's body, at the same animal 
sacrifice. 



(x) "He who is a bull, endowed with the 
powers of a bull, the sovereign of the great sky 
and the earth, he who, leading real warriors, is to 
be invoked in battles, — may Indra, accompanied 
by the Maruts, come to help us." 24 

(y) "Indra subdued Yrtra in his fight with 
Yrtra. Invincible is the bountiful hero Indra. 
Many communities joined him in his rejoicing. 
He is the king of the world, (and) of the 
people." 25 

(2) "He is a hero, and he is valorous ; he is the 
only king protector of the world. When the 
hero Indra vanquished Yrtra, he became the 
subduer of those who oppose his will." 26 

(aa) "Furthering the sacrifice, may the omnis- 
cient Indra enjoy the sacrificial substance of our 
sacrificial cake. Having conquered the Danava 
(-demon) Yrtra, he, the wielder of the thunder- 
bolt, as afixer, fixed the quarters with fixation." 27 

(bb) "Furthering the sacrifice, may the omnis- 
cient Indra accept the sacrificial cake. When the 
hero Indra conquered Yrtra, then he became the 
only king of the people." 28 

(cc) "Indra helped the gods in the fight with 
(the demon) Sambara; Indra became the chief 
of the gods. Having grown strong by the sacri- 
ficial substance, at the sacrifice, may Indra, the 
conqueror of V^tra, give us security, and pro- 
tection." 29 

(dd) "He who put the seven rivers on the 
earth, who created the seven free spaces and the 
quarters, — may Indra, to whom the oblation is 
offered, accompanied by the Maruts, come here 
to our sacrifice." 30 

u = RV. 1.100.1. — According to S., this stanza should 
be recited as offering-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
substance of the victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. 

" According to S., who quotes TS. 2.12.4, this stanza 
should be recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the 
omentum of an animal with a spot on the forehead and 
horns bent forward, offered to Indra, the conqueror of 
Yrtra, at the animal sacrifice performed for a man whose 
prosperity is gone and who desires support. 

" According to S., this stanza should be recited as 
offering-verse for the oblation of the omentum of the same 
victim, at the same animal sacrifice. 

17 According to S., this stanza should be recited as invi- 
tation-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial cake, at the 
same animal sacrifice. 

18 According to S., this stanza should be recited as 
offering-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial cake, at the 
same animal sacrifice. 

" According to S., this stanza should be recited as invita- 
tion-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial substance of 
the victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. 

*° According to S., this stanza should be recited as offer- 
ing-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial substance of the 
victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. 
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2.8.4 

(</) l'ndras tarasvan abhimatih6 'grah, hirany- 
avasir isirah suvarsAh, tasya vayarft sumatAu 
yajfu'yasya, Api bhadre saumanase syama. 

(b) hiranyavarno Abhayam krnotu, abhima- 
tihe 'ndrah prtanasu jisinih, sA nah sanna tri- 
varOtham vi'yaitisat, yCiyam pata svasti'bhih 
sada nah. 

(c) l'ndraiti stuhi vajnnaiti stomaprstham 
(corr. : somaprstham) pueodAsasya jusatam havi'r 
nah [1], hatvA 'bhimatih pftanah sAhasvan, 
atha 'bhayam krnuhi visvato nah. 

(d) stuhi sfiram vajrfnam apratltam, abhi- 
matihanam puruhutam indram, ya eka ic 
chatapatir jAnesu, tasma indraya havi'r Ajuhota. 

(e) indro devAnam adhipAh purohitah, disAm 
patir abhavad vajinivan, abhimatihA tavisas 
tuvismAn, asmabhvam citram vrsanam ravim 
dat [2]. 

(/) ya ime dyavaprthivi mahitvA, balena 
'drmhad abhimatihe 'ndrah. sa no havih prati- 
grbhnatu rataye, devAnam devo nidhipA no 
avyat. 

(g) anavas te ratham [Asvaya taksan tvAsta 
vAjram puruhuta dyumAntam, brahmAna indram 
niahavanto arkair avardhavann ahave hAntavA 
u]. 

(h) vrsne yAt te [vrsano arkam Arcan fndra 
grAvano aditih sajosah, anasvAso ye pavayo 
'ratha indresita abhy avartanta dAsyQn]. 

(0 indrasya mi viryani [prAvocam, yAni 
cakAra prathamAni vajri; Ahann Ahim anv apas 
tatarda, pra vaksana abhinat parvatanani]. 

(j) ahann ahim [parvate sisriyanAm, tvasta 
'smai vAjram svaryarn tataksa, vasrA iva dhe- 
navah ayandamana anjah sanuidram Ava jag- 
mur Apah]. 

(k) indro yato 'vasitasya rAja, sAmasya ca 
srngino vajrabahuh, se 'd u raja kseti carsan- 
InAm, arAn na nemih pari ta babhuva [3]. 

(7) abhi sidhm6 ajigad asya satrun, vi tigniena 
vrsabhena piiro 'bhet, sam vajrena 'srjad 
vrtram {ndrah, pra svarn matim atirac chAAa- 
danah. 

(m) visnum devarn varunam QtAye bhagam. 
medasa devAh {corr. : devA) vapaya yajadhvam, 
ta no yajfiam agatatn visvadhena, prajAvad 
asme dravine 'ha dhattam. 

(w) medasa deva vapa>a yajadhvam, visnum 
ca devam varnunani ca ratim [4], ta no amiva 
apabadhamanau, imam yajnam jusamanav 
upetam. 



(o) visnuvaruna yuvam adhvaraya nah, vi£6 
janaya tnahi sarma yacchatam, dirghaprayajyu 
havisa vrdhanA, jyotisa 'ratir dahatam ta- 
mamsi. 

(p) ya>or ojasa skabhita rajaitisi, viryelmir 
viratama savistha, ya patyete apratita sahobhih, 
visnu agan varuna purvahutau [5j. 

(q) vfsnuvarunav abhisastipa vam, deva ya- 
janta havisa ghrtena, apA 'mivatfi sedhatam 
raksasas ca, atha dhattam yajamanaya sam 
v6h. 

(r) amhomuca vrsabha supraturti, devanam 
devatama savistha, visnuvaruna pratiharyatam 
nah, idam nara (corr.: nara) prayatam utaye 
havfh. 

(.v) mahi mi dyavaprthivi iha jyesthe, ruc4 
bhavataiti sucayadbhir arkaih [6], y4t sim 
varisthe brhati vim in van, nrvadl)hyo 'ksA (corr. : 
ruvad dho 'ksd) paprathanebhir evaih. 

(/) pra purvaje pitara navyasibhih, girbhih 
krnudhvam sadane rtasya, A no dyavaprthivi 
daivyena janena yatam mAhi vam varutham. 

(u) sA it svApa l)huvanesv asa, yA ime dyA- 
vaprthivi jajAna, urvi gabhire rajasi sumeke, 
avaitise dhirah sAcya sAmairat [7]. 

(v) bhurim dv6 Acaranti cArantam, padvan- 
tam gArl)ham apAdi dadhate, nityam nA sunum 
pitror upAsthe, tAm piprtam rodasi satyavAcam. 

(w) idAin dyavaprthivi satyAm astu, pitar 
mAtar yAd iho 'paljruve vam, bhutAm devAnam 
avam6 Avobhih, vidyame 'sAm vrjAnam jirA- 
danum. 

(x) urvi prthvi bahule dure-ante, lipabruve 
nAmasa yajne asmin, dAdhate yd subhAge supra- 
turti, dyAva raksatani prthivi no Abhvat. 

(y) yA jatA osadhayah, [devebhyas triyugArn 
purA, mAndami babhrunam ahAiti satAm dhA- 
mani saptA ca]. 

(z) Ati visvah paristhA [stenA iva vrajAm 
akramuh, osadhayah pracucyavur yAt kim ca 
tanvAm rapah. 

(aa) yS 6sadha\ah soma-rajnih [prAvistiih 
prthivfm ami tAsam tvam asy uttamA prA no 
jivfitave suva]. 

(bh) asvavatiiti somavatim [urjAyantlm udo- 
jasam, A 'vitsi sarva osadhir asmA aristAtatayeJ- 

(cr) osadhir hi mataras [tad vo devir lipa- 
bruve, rapaitisi vighnatfr ita nipah cataya- 
manah]. 

(dd) anyA vo anyAm avatu QmyA 'nyAsya 
lipavata, tab sar\a osadliayaij samvidanAh, 
idAm me pravata vacah]. 
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2.8.4 

(a) "Indra, the energetic, the terrible de- 
stroyer of enemies, the vigorous one who wields 
a golden ax, (is) the conqueror of heaven. May 
we be in the benevolence of that god who is 
worthy of worship, and in his kind favor." 1 

(b) "Let the gold-colored Indra, the destroyer 
of enemies, victorious in battles, give us security; 
let him grant us a shelter protecting in three 
ways. You, (0 Indra and the other gods,) do 
ye always protect us with your blessings. "'- 

(c) "Do thou praise Indra, the holder of the 
thunderbolt, who bears the Soma on his back. 
Let him enjoy the sacrificial substance of our 
sacrificial cake. Powerful, destroying the hos- 
tile armies, do thou (,0 Indra,) grant us security 
on all sides." 3 

(d) "Do thou praise the unassailable hero who 
holds the thunderbolt, the destroyer of enemies, 
the much invoked Indra. To that Indra, who 
alone is the lord of a hundred among the people, 
do ye (, O priests,) offer the oblation." 4 

(>) "Indra, the sovereign of the gods, having 
l>een put at the head (of them), became the lord 
of the quarters, he who possesses (and grants) 
the powers of invigorating food. Let the mighty, 
powerful destroyer of enemies give us variegated 
generative wealth." 5 

(/) "He who, by might, by force, made firm 
heaven and earth, he is Indra, the destroyer of 
enemies. Let him accept our oblation for the 
obtainment of his favor. May the god of the 
gods, the guardian of treasures, help us." 6 



'According to S, who quotes TS. 2.1.3.4, this stanza 
should be recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the 
omentum of a beast with a spot on the forehead and horns 
bent forward, offered to Indra, the destroyer of enemies, 
at the animal sacrifice performed for a man who is seized 
by evil. 

1 According to S., this stanza should be recited as offer- 
ing-verse for the oblation of the omentum of the same 
victim, at the same animal sacrifice. 

1 According to S., this stanza should \te recited as invita- 
tion-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial cake, at the 
same animal sacrifice. — It seems impossible to maintain 
the reading stomaprffham ; s6mapr$(ham is the reading of 
MS. 

4 According to S., this stanza should be recited as offer- 
ing-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial cake, at the 
same animal sacrifice. 

• According to S., this stanza should be recited as invi- 
tation-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial substance of 
the victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. 

'According to S , this stanza should be recited as offer- 
ing-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial substance of the 
victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. 



(g) "The Anus have wrought a chariot for 
thy steed ; Tvastar (has wrought for thee) a 
splendid thunderbolt, O thou invoked of many. 
The Brahmans, magnifying Indra with their 
praises, have strengthened him for the slaying 
of the Serpent." 7 

(h) "When the bulls (the strong ones) sang 
praise to the bull (the strong one), O Indra, the 
pressing stones and Aditi, in unison, without 
horses, without chariots, were the fellies which, 
impelled by Indra, rolled against the Dasyus." 8 

(t) "Now I shall proclaim the heroic deeds of 
Indra, the first that he, the holder of the thunder- 
bolt, has performed. He slew the Serpent; he 
split (the rocks) for the release of the Waters; 
he cleft the bellies of the mountains." 9 

(J) "He slew the Serpent lying on the moun- 
tain. For him, Tvastar wrought the sounding 
thunderbolt. Like lowing cows, the Waters, 
flowing quickly, have gone down to the sea." 10 

(k) "Indra is king of what is moving and of 
what is resting, of tame animals and of horned 
beasts, he, who holds the thunderbolt. He rules 
as the king of the peoples. Just as the felly 
(encompasses) the spokes, he encompasses 
them."" 

(/) "Successful, he attacked his enemies. 
With a sharp-horned bull (i.e., with his thunder- 
bolt) he has broken down the fortresses. Indra, 
with the thunderbolt, hit Yrtra. Triumphing, 
he increased the faith in himself." 12 

(m) "To Visnu the god, and to Yaruna the 
gracious lord, to the two gods, do you sacrifice 



7 = TS. 1.6.1 2.s = RV. 5.31.4.— According to S., who 
quotes TS. 2.1.3.5, this stanza should be recited as invita- 
tion-verse for the oblation of the omentum of a beast with 
a spot on the forehead and horns bent forward, offered to 
Indra, the holder of the thunderbolt, at the animal sacri- 
fice performed for a man who, being meet for kingship, 
dt>es not obtain kingship. 

8 = TS. 1.6.12.t = RV. 5.31.5— According to S., this 
stanza should be recited as offering-verse for the oblation 
of the omentum of the same victim, at the same animal 
sacrifice. 

• = RV. 1.32.1. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

10 = RV. 1.32.2. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as offering-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

11 Cf. RV. 1.32.15.— According to S., this stanza should 
be recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacri- 
ficial substance of the victim's body, at the same animal 
sacrifice. 

11 = RV. 1.33.13. — According to S., this stanza should 
be recited as offering-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
substance of the victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. 
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with the fat, with the omentum (of the victim), 
for aid. Do you both, (O Yisnu and Yaruna,) 
you who feed all creatures, come to our sacrifice, 
and give us here wealth with progeny." 13 

(«) "With the fat, with the omentum (of the 
victim), do you sacrifice (, O priests,) to the two 
gods, to Yisnu the god, and to Yaruna, the gener- 
ous. Driving away our diseases, do you both, 
(O Yisnu and Yaruna,) being pleased, come to 
this sacrifice." 14 

(o) "O Yisnu and Yaruna, do you both grant 
your mighty protection to our sacrifice, to our 
settlement, to our people. Receiving constant 
offerings, do you both, with your light, burn (and 
destroy) hostility and darkness." 13 

(p) "The two by whose might the regions 
have been established, the two eminent heroes, 
with their heroic deeds, the very mighty ones, 
who, being unassailable, are sovereigns by their 
strength, Yisnu and Yaruna have come at our 
first invocation." 16 

(q) "O Yisnu and Yaruna, to you both who 
defend from imprecations, to you the two gods, 
let them (i.e., the officiating priests) offer the 
oblation, the clarified butter. Do you both 
drive away diseases and demons, and give to the 
Sacrificer happiness and welfare." 17 

(r) "The two very victorious bulls, who de- 
liver from distress, the two very strong ones, 
(are) the most divine of the gods. 0 Yisnu and 
Yaruna, do you gladly accept this oblation of 
ours offered to you, O manly ones, for your aid." 18 



11 According to S., who quotes TS. 2.1.4.4-5, this stanza 
should be recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the 
omentum of a barren cow to Visuu and Yaruna, at the 
sacrifice performed for a man who has foes. — We should 
read deva instead of devdl}. According to Sayana deiufi is a 
vocative plural; but this interpretation is inadmissible 
because of the accent. 

14 According to S., this stanza should be recited as offer- 
ing-verse for the oblation of the omentum of the same 
victim, at the same animal sacrifice. 

" According to S., this stanza should be recited as invi- 
tation-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial cake, at the 
same animal sacrifice. 

16 According to S., this stanza should be recited as offer- 
ing-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial cake, at the same 
animal sacrifice. — viftfu agan vdrund purvdhulau. We 
have here two remarkable anomalies : 1 . the two elements of 
the compound vifnu-vdrund are separated; 2. agan is third 
person singular of the root aorist although the subject is a 
dual. 

17 According to S., this stanza should be recited as invi- 
tation-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial substance of 
the victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. 

u According to S., this stanza should be recited as offer- 
ing-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial substance of the 



(s) "Let the mighty Heaven and Earth, the 
most glorious ones, be here with brightness, with 
shining bright songs, when the bull, establishing 
them both very wide and high, bellows in a far 
extending course." 19 

(/) "With new songs do ye bring forward in 
the seat of the Sacred Order the two parents 
born of old. Come to us, O Heaven and Earth, 
with the divine people. Powerful is your 
protection." 20 

(m) "There was among the beings a good 
artificer who had produced these two, Heaven 
and Earth. With skill, the intelligent one 
joined together the two wide, deep, well estab- 
lished worlds in that which has no beam (i.e., in 
the space, that has no support)." 21 

(v) "The two footless who do not move, hold 
the manifold embryo who has feet and does 
move, — (they hold him) just like a son (who is) 
their own in the lap of his parents. Do you 
both, O you the two worlds (O Heaven and 
Earth), give presents abundantly to him who 
speaks the truth." 22 

(w) "Let this be true, for which I here ask 
you, O Heaven and Earth, O Father and 
Mother! Be the nearest of the gods with your 
aids. May we know a sacrificial enclosure that 
quickly yields water." 23 

(x) "The two wide, broad, spacious ones, 
whose limits are far away, I invoke with rever- 
ence, at this sacrifice, — the two happy ones who 
hold (the embryo) (in their lap), furthering 

victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. — I think that 
nard is a vocative, and consequently should not be accented. 

" Cf. 4.56.1. — According to S., who quotes TS. 2.1.4.7, 
this stanza should be recited as invitation-verse for the 
oblation of the omentum of a milch-cow to Heaven and 
Earth, at the animal sacrifice performed for a man who is 
long in exile. — It seems impossible to maintain the reading 
nrvddbhyo 'fcsa. — ruvdd dho 'ksa is the reading of RV. 4.56.1. 

20 = TS. 4.1.11.4-RV. 7.53.2.— According to S.. this 
stanza should be recited as offering- verse for the oblation 
of the omentum of the same victim, at the same animal 
sacrifice. 

21 = RV. 4.56.3. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

n Cf. RV. 1.185.2.— According to S., this stanza should 
be recited as offering-verse for the oblation of sacrificial 
cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

a = RV. 1.185.11. — According to S.. this stanza should 
be recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacri- 
ficial substance of the victim's body at the same animal 
sacrifice. 
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(him) well. O Heaven and Earth, protect us 
from the horrible power." 24 

(y) "Of the plants which were born three 
generations before the gods, I gladden (with my 
praise) the seven and hundred abodes." 25 

(z) "Beyond all obstacles, like the thief the 
pen, they have come; the Plants have shaken 
away even - disease in the body." 26 

(an) "The plants whose king is Soma, and 
which have entered the earth, of them thou art 
the best; impel us to long life." 27 

(bb) "Rich in steeds, rich in Soma, full of 
strength, full of power, I have found all the 
plants for his safety." 2 " 

ice) "'Plants,' O ye mothers, I hail you, O 
goddesses, (io, destroying diseases, frightening 
away disease." 29 

(dd) "Let one of you aid another, let one help 
another; all the plants are in unison. Do ye 
(,0 Plants.) further this speech of mine." 30 

2.8.5 

((/) Sucim mi stomam [navajatam adya, in- 
dragni vrtrahana jusetham, ubha hi vain suhava 
j6havimi, ta vajam sadya usate dhestha]. 

(b) snathad vrtram [uta sanoti vajam, indra 
y6 agni sahuri saparyat, irajyanta vasavyasya 
bhftreh, sahastama sahasa vajayantaj. 

(c) ubha vam indragni [ahuvadhya, ubha 
radhasah saha madayadhyai, ubha datarav 
isafft rayinam, ubha vajasya sataye huve vam]. 

u -- RV. 1.185.7. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as offering-verve for the oblation of the sacrificial 
substance of the victim's body, at the same animal sacri- 
tice. — The exact meaning of dbhva is uncertain. 

» = TS. 4.2.6.1 = RV. 10.97.1.— According to S., who 
quotes TS. 2.1.5.3, this stanza should be recited as invita- 
tion-verse for the oblation of the omentum of a barren cow 
offered to the Plants, at the animal sacrifice performed for 
a man who desires offspring. 

» = TS. 4.2.6.3 = RV. 1.97.10.— According to S., this 
stanza should be recited as offering-verse for the oblation 
of the omentum of the same victim, at the same animal 
sacrifice. 

« = TS. 4.2.6.4-5(q). Cf. RV. 10.96.18.— According to 
S., this stanza should be recited as invitation-verse for the 
oblation of the sacrificial cake, at the same animal sacrilice. 

*» = TS. 4.2.6.0 = RV. 10.97.7.— According to S , this 
stanza should be recited as offering- verse for the oblation 
of the sacrilicial cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

» = TS. 4. 2. 6.1 -2. d. Cf. RV. 10.97.4.— According to S., 
this stanza should be recited as invitation-verse for the 
oblation of the sacrificial substance of the victim's body, at 
the same animal sacrifice. 

» = TS. 4. 2.6.3. i. Cf. RV. 10.97.14.— According to S., 
this stanza should be recited as offering-verse for the obla- 
tion of the sacrificial substance of the victim's body, at the 
same animal sacrilice. 



(d) pra car§anibhyah [prtanahavesu pra 
prthivya riricathe diva§ ca, pra sindhubhyah, 
pra gin'bhyo mahitva pr6 'ndragni visva bhii- 
vana 'ty anya]. 

(e) a vrtrahana [vrtrahabhih susmaih. indra 
yatam namobhir agne arvak; yuvaift radhobhir 
akavebhir indra, agne asme bhavatam uttame- 
bhih]. 

(J) girbhir viprah [pramatim icchamanah. itte 
ra> iifi yasasam purvabhajam ; indragni vrtra- 
hana suvajra, pra no navyebhis tiratam desnaih]. 

(g) brahmanaspate tvam asya yanta, suk- 
tasya liodhi tanayam ca jinva, vfsvarn tad bha- 
dram yad avanti devah, bfhad vadema vidathe 
suvirah. 

(h) sa lift satyebhih sakhibhih sucadbhih, 
godhayasam vi dhanasair atardat, brahman- 
aspatir vfsabhir varahaih [1]. gharmasvedebhir 
dravinani vyanat. 

(») brahmanaspater abhavad yathavasam, 
saty6 manyiir mahi karma karisyatah, yo ga 
udajat sa dive vi ca 'bhajat, mahi 'va ritfh 
savasa 'sarat pfthak. 

(J) indhano agnim vanavad vanusyatah krta- 
brahma su^uvad ratahavya it, jatena jat4m ati 
sft priisriftsate {corr.: ati sa prasarsrte), yam 
yam yujam krnute brahmanaspatih. 

(k) brahmanaspate suyamasya vi.4vdha [2], 
rayah syama rathyo vivasvatah. viresu virdift 
upapriigdhi nas tvam, yad Isano brahmana v6si 
me havam. 

(/) sa ij janena sa visa sa janmana, sd putrair 
vajam bharate dhana. nrbhih, devanam yAh 
pitaram avivasati, sraddhamana havisa brah- 
manaspatim. 

(w) yas te pusan navo antah [samudr6, hi- 
ranyayir antarikse caranti, tAbhir yasi dutyAift 
sAryasya, kamena krtah srava icchdmanah]. 

(«) sukram te anyad anyad yajotam te anyat 
[visurupe ahani dyaur iva 'si, visva hi mayd 
avasi svadhavo bhadra te pusann iha ratir astuj. 

(o) puse 'ma asah (anu veda sdrvah s6 
asman abhayatamena nesat, svastida aghrnih 
(corr.: aghrnih) sarvavirab, aprayucchan purd 
etu projanan]. 

(p) prapathe pratham ajanista pusa [3], 
prapathe divah prapathe prthivyah, ubh6 abhi 
priyatame sadhasthe, a ca para ca carati pra- 
janan. 

(q) pusa subandhur diva a prthivyah, idds 
patir maghdva dasmavarcah, tarn devaso ada- 
duh suryayai, kamena krtam tavasam svancam. 

(r) ajdsvah pasupa vajavastyah, dhiyam- 
jinv6 visve bhiivane arpitah, astram pusa 
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Sithiram udvarivrjat [4], samcaksano bhuvana 
deva lyate. 

(s) sucl vo havya marutah siicinam, sucirft 
hinomi adhvaraift sucibhyab, rtena satyam 
rtasapa ayan, Sucijanmanah siicayah pavakah. 

(t) pra citram arkam grnate turaya, maru- 
taya svatavase bharadhvam, ye sahaifisi sahasa 
sahante, rejate agne prthivi makhebhyah- 

(m) arfisesv A marutah khadayo vah [5], 
vaksahsu rukma upasisriyanAh, vi vidyiito na 
vrstfbhl rucanah, anu svadham ayudhair yac- 
chamanah. 

(v) ya vab sarma sasamanaya santi tridha- 
tuni dasuse yacchata 'dhi, asmabhyam tani 
maruto viyanta, rayfrn no dhatta vrsanah 
suviram. 

(w) ime turam maruto ramayanti, ime sahah 
sahasa anamanti, ime saffisani vanusyato m- 
panti [6~], guru dveso araruse dadhanti. 

(x) ar& iv6 'd acarama dhe 'va, pra prajayante 
akava mahobhib- prsneb putrS upamaso rabhi- 
sthah, svaya matya marutah sammimiksub. 

(y) anu te dayi maha indriyaya, satri te 
vfsvam anu vrtrahatye, anu ksatram anu siiho 
yajatra, indra devebhir anu te nrsahye. 

(z) ya indra susmo maghavan te asti [7], 
si'ksa sakhibhyah puruhuta nfbhyah, tvaifi hi 
dfdha maghavan vicetah, apavrdhi parivrtim 
na radhab. 

(aa) fndro raj.1 jagatas carsaninam, adhi ksami 
visurupam yad dsti, tato dadatu dasuse vasuni, 
c6dad radha lipastutas cid arvak. 

(bb) tarn u stuhi y6 abhibhutyojab vanvann 
avatab puruhuta l'ndrah, asadham ugratfi saha- 
manam abhih, girbhir vardha vrsabham car- 
sanlndm. 

(cc) sthurasya ray6 brhat6 yk ise, tarn u 
stavama vidathesv indram, y6 vayiina jayati 
gomatlsu, pra dhrsnuyi n^iyati vasyo accha. 

(dd) a te Susmo vrsabha etu pascat, 6 'ttarad 
adharag d purastat, A visvato abhi simetv arvan, 
indra dyumnam suvarvad dhehy asme [8]. 

2.8.5 

(a) "This pure newborn hymn of praise, to- 
day, O Indra and Agni, slayers of Vrtra, accept 
with pleasure, for you both, who are easily in- 
voked, I call, you who are both most liberal in 
giving vigor immediately to him who wishes for 
it." 1 



1 = TS. 1.1. U.d = KV. 7.93.1.— According to S., who 
quotes TS. 2.15.5, this stanza should be recited as invita- 
tion-verse for the oblation of the omentum of a bull, w hich 



(b) "He shall slay the foe, and he does win 
invigorating power, he who worships Indra and 
Agni, the strong ones who rule over much wealth, 
the most strong ones who, with strength, make 
use of their invigorating powers." 2 

(c) "You both shall be summoned, O Indra 
and Agni; you both shall rejoice together in the 
gift; you both are givers of food and riches; you 
both I invoke for the winning of invigorating 
food." 3 

(d) "You both surpass men in battles, you 
surpass the earth and the sky, you surpass the 
rivers, you surpass the mountains in greatness; 
you surpass, O Indra and Agni, all other beings." 4 

(e) "Come hither ye both, O slayers of en- 
emies, with your enemy-slaying energies, O 
Indra, O Agni, — for the sake of our adorations. 
Stav ye both by us with perfect, excellent gifts, 
O Indra, O Agni." 5 

(/) "With songs, the inspired man, desiring 
protection, praises (you both, O Indra and 
Agni), (asking) for wealth, which is glorious, 
and receives preference. O Indra and Agni, O 
slayers of enemies, O holders of excellent thun- 
derbolts, do ye both further us with gifts." 6 

(g) "O Brahmanaspati, be thou the guide of 
this hymn, and do thou favor our offspring. 
Everything that the gods further is blessed. 
Being rich in brave sons, may we speak loud in 
the assembly." 7 

(h) "With true friends, who were suffering 
violent heat and were winning wealth, he (Brah- 

has again been let loose, offered to Indra and Agni at the 
animal sacrifice performed for a man whose ancestors and 
himself, for three generations, have not drunk Soma. 

2 = TS. 4.2.1 l.b = RV. 6.60.1— According to S., this 
stanza should be recited as offering-verse for the oblation 
of the omentum of the same victim, at the same animal 
sacrifice. 

3 = TS. l.l.U.a = RV. 6.60.13.— According to S., this 
stanza should be recited as invitation-verse for the oblation 
of the sacrificial cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

* = TS. 4.2.1 l.c = RV. 1.109.6.— According to S., this 
stanza should be recited as offering-verse for the oblation 
of the sacrificial cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

5 = Tait.-Br. 3.6.8.1. a = RV. 6.60.3.— According to S., 
this stanza should be recited as invitation-verse for the 
oblation of the sacrificial substance of the victim's body, 
at the same animal sacrifice. 

6 = Tait.-Br. 3. 6.9.1. a = RV. 7.93.4— According to S., 
this stanza should be recited as offering-verse for the obla- 
tion of the sacrificial substance of the victim's body, at the 
same animal sacrifice. 

■ = VS. 34.58 = RV. 2.23.19.— According to S., who 
quotes TS. 2.1.5.7, this stanza should be recited as invita- 
tion-verse for the oblation of the omentum of a hornless 
beast to Brahmanaspati, at the animal sacrifice of a man 
who is practicing witchcraft. 
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manaspati) has broken asunder that one (i.e., 
Yala) who was feeding on cows. Brahman- 
aspati, with bulls and boars, who were perspiring 
with heat, has obtained riches." 8 

(i) "The eagerness of Brahmanaspati became 
effective according to his desire when he was 
about to accomplish his great work. He who 
drove out the cows, he also distributed them in 
heaven. With might, like a running river, it 
(i.e., the herd of the cows) ran apart." 9 

(J) "He who kindles the (sacred) fire shall 
overcome his jealous rivals ; he who makes use of 
the holy power of the sacred word and offers the 
oblation, shall become strong. He will surpass 
a generation by a generation, whomsoever 
Brahmanaspati makes his associate." 10 

(k) "O Brahmanaspati, may we always be the 
leaders of a wealth easy to be controlled and 
bright. Do thou add manly sons to my manly 
sons, when (becoming) powerful by the holy 
power of the sacred word, thou wilt accept with 
pleasure my invocation." 11 

(/) "With his people, with his clan, with his 
family, with his sons, with his men, he will 
obtain invigorating food and wealth, he, who, 
faithful, with oblations, seeks to win the father 
of the gods, Brahmanasapti." 12 

(ra) "Thy golden boats, O Pusan, that move 
on the sea that is the atmosphere, — with those 
(golden boats) thou goest doing thy service of a 
messenger for Surya, desiring, as sticken by love, 
to obtain praise." 13 

(n) "Bright is one part of thee, worthy of 
offering the other; like day and night, who are of 
different color, like the sky, thou art. All magic 



I Cf. RV. 10.67.7. — According to S., this stanza should 
be recited as offering-verse for the oblation of the omentum 
of the same victim, at the same animal sacrifice. 

» = RV. 2.24.14. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

10 Cf. RY. 2.25.1. — According to S., this stanza should 
be recited as offering- verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

II Cf. RV. 2.24.15— According to S., this stanza should 
be recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacri- 
ficial substance of the victim's body, at the same animal 
Sticri ficc 

" = TS. 2..U4.p = RV. 2.26.3.— According to S., this 
stanza should be recited as offering-verse for the oblation 
of the sacrificial substance of the victim's body, at the same 
animal sacrifice 

u = RV. 6.58.3. — According to S., who quotes TS. 
2.1.6.1, this stanza should be recited as invitation- verse 
for the oblation of the omentum of a dark beast to Pusan, at 
the animal sacrifice performed for a man who desires food. 



powers thou dost further, O powerful one. Pro- 
pitious here, O Pusan be thy gift." 1 * 

(o) "Pu§an knows all these regions. Let him 
lead us by the safest way. Conferring happiness, 
glowing, accompanied by all brave men, atten- 
tive, let him go in front, knowing (the way)." 16 

(p) "Pusan has been born in the distance of 
the ways, in the distance of the sky, in the dis- 
tance of the earth. To the two dearest abodes 
he goes, and from them he departs, knowing 
(the way)." 16 

(q) "Pusan is the good friend of the Sky and 
the Earth, the lord of food, the bountiful one of 
wonderful appearance. The gods have given 
him to (the goddess) Surya, him who is in love, 
him the strong one who moves gracefully." 17 

(r) "Having he-goats for horses, having houses 
full of invigorating food, quickening religious 
thoughts, he has been established in the whole 
world. Brandishing his flexible goad, the god 
Pusan goes viewing the worlds." 18 

(s) "Pure are the oblations for you, the pure 
ones, O Maruts. For the Pure ones I set in 
motion a pure sacrifice. Devoted to the Sacred 
Order, by the Sacred Order they went to the 
world of reality, the pure ones, of pure birth, the 
purifying ones." 19 

(/) "Do ye offer a variegated song of praise to 
the powerful singers, the self-strong host of the 
Maruts, who by force overcome forces. Afraid 
of the vigorous ones, O Agni, the earth is 
shaking." 20 



11 = TS. 4.1.1 1.2-3,m = RV. 6.58.1.— According to S., 
this stanza should be recited as offering-verse for the obla- 
tion of the omentum of the same victim, at the same animal 
sacrifice. 

" = Tait.-Br. 2.4.1.5.a = RV. 10.1 7.5— According to 
S., this stanza should be recited as invitation-verse for the 
oblation of the sacrificial cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

»• = RV. 10.17.6. — According to S., this stanza should 
be recited as offering- verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

17 = RV. 6.58.4. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
substance of the victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. 

18 = RV. 6.58.2. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as offering-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
substance of the victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. 

19 = RV. 7.56.12. — According to S., who quotes TS. 
2.1.6.2, this stanza should be recited as invitation-verse for 
the oblation of the omentum of a dappled beast offered to 
the Maruts, at the animal sacrifice performed for a man 
who desires food. 

» = TS. 4.1.11.3.0 = RV. 6.66.9.— According to S., this 
stanza should be recited as offering-verse for the oblation 
of the omentum of the same victim, at the same animal 
sacrifice. 
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(u) "On your shoulders, O Maruts, broaches; 
on your breasts, golden ornaments are attached. 
Shining like lightnings in the rains, (you are) 
brandishing your weapons according to your 
nature." 21 

(v) "The protections which you have for the 
zealous worshiper, do you grant them threefold 
to the generous giver; do you extend them over 
us, O Maruts; do you give us, O bulls, a wealth 
rich in manly sons." 22 

(w) "These Maruts stop the mighty; they 
bend down the strength of the strong ; they pro- 
tect the song of praise from the attacking enemy ; 
they bring heavy hatred to the avaricious." 23 

(x) "Like the spokes of a wheel, they have none 
of them who is the last ; like the days, they are 
born again and again, perfect in their greatness. 
The most excellent, most impetuous sons of 
Prsni have come together because of their own 
intention." 24 

(y) "To thee, for the mighty power, to thee, 
in the slaying of Vrtra, everything together has 
been given; (and) ksatriya-lordship (and) 
strength have been given to thee, O thou that 
art worthy of sacrifice, O Indra, by the gods, in 
the overpowering of men." 25 

(z) "What strength there is of thee, O Indra, 
O bountiful, do thou try that for the benefit of 
thy friends, the men, 0 thou who art invoked by 
many. Thou, O bountiful one, discerning (hast 
uncovered) the things that were fast enclosed; 
do thou uncover thy gift like something that is 
covered. 26 

(aa) "Indra is the king of the world, (and) 
of men. From the manifold things that are on 
earth, let him give goods to his worshiper. 



21 = RV. 7.56.13. — According to S., this stanza should 
be recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacri- 
ficial cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

21 = TS. 1.5.1 l.S.q = RV. 1.85.12.— According to S., 
this stanza should be recited as offering- verse for the obla- 
tion of the sacrificial cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

23 = RV. 7.56.19.— According to S., this stanza should 
be recited as invitation- verse for the oblation of the sacri- 
ficial cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

u = RV. 5.58.5. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as offering-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

" = TS. 1.6.12. l.d = RV. 6.25.8.— According to S., who 
quotes TS. 2.1.6.1, this stanza should be recited as invita- 
tion-verse for the oblation of the omentum of a ruddy beast 
offered to Indra, at the animal sacrifice performed for a 
man who desires manly power. 

28 = RV. 7.27.2. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as offering-verse for the oblation of the omentum 
of the same victim, at the same animal sacrifice. 



Being praised, let him impel his gift hither- 
ward." 27 

(bb) "Do thou praise that one who, having 
superior power, is the unconquered conqueror, 
the much invoked Indra. Do thou gladden with 
these songs the invincible, mighty, conquering 
one, the bull of men."" 

(cc) "Him who is master of solid great wealth 
we will praise in the religious assemblies, Indra, 
who, with Vayu, is victorious on the Gomati- 
rivers. Boldly he leads to good luck." 29 

(dd) "Let thine impetuosity, (like) a bull, 
come here from behind, from above, from 
beneath, from the region in the front. Let it 
come from all sides. 0 Indra, give us the 
heavenly light." 30 

2.8.6 

(a) a devo yatu savita suratnah, antariksa- 
pra vahamano asvaifi, haste dadhano narya 
puruni, nivesayan can prasuvan ca bhfima. 

(b) abhfvrtarn krsanair visvarupam, hfran- 
yasamyam yajat6 brhantam, asthad ratharfi 
savita citrabhanuh, krsna rajaitisi tavisim d£- 
dhanah. 

(c) sa gha no devah savita sav&ya, asavisad 
vasupatir vasuni [1], visrayamano amatim 
(corr.: amatim) urudm, martabhdjanam adha 
rasate nah. 

(d) vf janan chyavah sitipado akhyan, ra- 
tharfi hiranyapra-ugam vahantah, sasvad disah 
savitur daivyasya, upasthe vfsVa bhuvanani 
tasthuh. 

(e) vi suparn6 antariksany akhyat, gabhlra- 
vepa asurah sunithah, kve 'daniiti suryah ka§ 
ciketa, katamam dyafn rasmir asya "tatana 

(j) bhagam dhfyarn vajayantah purandhim, 
narasarftso gnaspatir no avyat, aye vamasya 
samgathe ray l nam, priya devasya savitiih syama. 

(g) a no visve askra gamantu devah, mitro 
aryama varunah sajosah, bhuvan yatha no 
visve vrdhasah, karant susaha vithurim na 
savafi- 

27 = RV. 7.27.3.— According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

28 = RV. 6.18.1. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as offering-verse for the oblation of the sacritici.il 
cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

2 » = RV. 4.21.4. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
substance of the victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice 

30 = Tait.-Br. 2.5.8.1. Cf. RV. 6.19.9.— According to 
S., this stanza should be recited as offering-verse lor the 
oblation of the sacrificial substance of the victim's l>od\ . 
at the same animal sacrifice. 
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(h) sdm no devd visv£deva bhavantu, sdrh 
sdrasvati sahd dhibhi'r astu [3], 6am abhisacah 
sain u ratisacah, sdm no divydh pdrthivah, 
sdm no dpyab- 

(i) yi savitub satydsavasya visve, mitrdsya 
vrate varunasya devab, te sdubhgani viravad 
g6mad apnab. dddhatana drdvinam citrdm asme. 

(j) agne yihi dutyam varisenyab (corr. : ma 
visanyah), devdrft accha brahmakfta ganena, 
sdrasvatTm maruto asvina 'pah, yaksi devan 
ratnadheyaya visvan [4]. 

(k) dyauh pitab pfthivi matar ddhruk, agne 
bhratar vasavo mnjdta nab, vi'sva aditya adite 
saj6sab, asmdbhyam sarma bahuldm viyanta. 

(/) vi'sve devah srnute 'indrn havani me, ye 
antarikse yd upa dyavi s{hd, ye agnijihva utd va 
yajatrab. asadya 'smin barhisi madayadhvam. 

(m) & vam mitravaruna havydjus^im, na- 
niasa devav avasa vavrtyam [5], asmakam 
brahma pftanasu sahya asmakam, vrstir (corr. : 
asmakam vrstir) divya supara. 

(n) yuvam vastrani pivasa vasathe, yuv6r 
dcchidra mantavo ha sdrgab, dvatiratam dnrtani 
visva, rtena mitravarna sacethe. 

(o) tat su vani mitravaruna mahitvam, irmd 
tasthiisir dhabhir duduhre, vfsvah pinvatha 
svasarasva dhenab, &nu vam ekah pavir avavarti 
[6]. 

(/>) yad batnhistham na 'tivide (corr. : 'tivfdhe) 
sudanu, acchidrarfi sdrma bhuvanasya gopa, 
tato (corr.: tena) no mitravarunav avistam, 
sisasanto jigivdfftsab syama. 

(q) a no mitravaruna havyadatim, ghrtair 
gavyutim uksatam l'dabhih, prati vam atra 
varam d janara, prmtdm undo divyasya carob- 

(r) pra bahava sisrtam jivase nab, d no gavy- 
utim uksatam ghrtena [73, d no jane sravayatam 
yuvana, srutam me mitravaruna have 'ma. 

(s) ima rudraya sthiradhanvane girab, ksipre- 
save devaya savdhanne, asadhaya sahamanaya 
midhuse, tigmayudhaya bharata srn6tana (corr. : 
srnotu nob). 

(/) tva-dattebhi rudra samtamebhib, satarn 
hfma asiya bhesajebhih, vy asmad dveso vitaram 
vy aifihab, vy amivaifiA catayasva visuclb [8j. 

(u) arhan bibharsi [sayakani dhanva, arhan 
niskani yajatam visvarupam, arhann idam 
dayase visvam aljhvam, na va 6jiyo rudra tvad 
asti]. 

(v) ma nas toke [tanaye ma na ayusi ma no 
«6su ma no asvesu ririsab, viran ma no rudra 
bhamitfi vadhir havismanto namasa vidhema te]. 



(w) a te pitar marutam sumn4m etu, md nab 
suryasya sandfso yuyothah, abhi no vlr6 arvati 
ksameta, prajayemahi rudra prajabhib- 

(x) eva babhro vrsabha cekitana, yatha deva 
na hfnise na hamsi, havanasrur no rudre 'ha 
bodhi, brhad vadema vidathe suvlrab- 

(y) pari no rudrasya hetfr [vrnaktu pari 
tvesasya durmati'r agha-yoh, ava sthira maghd- 
vadbhyas tanusva midhas tokaya tanayaya 
mrdaya]. 

(z) stuhi srutam [gartasadam yuvanam 
mrgam na bhlmam upahatnum ugrdm, mrd& 
jaritr6 rudra stavano anyam te asman nfvapantu 
senab]- 

(an) wfdhustama [si'vatama siv6 nab sumana 
bhava, parame vrksa ayudham nidhaya krttim 
vasana acara pinakam bfbhrad agahi]]. 

(bb) arhan bibharsi [sayakani dhanva, arhan 
niskani yajatam visvarupam, arhann idam day- 
ase vi'svam abhvam, na va 6jiyo rudra tvad 
astij. 

(cc) tvam agne rudr6 [dsuro maho divis tvarfi 
sdrdho marutam prksd isise, tvdm vatair arundir 
yasi samgayds tvdm pusd vidhatdb pasi mi 
tmdna^- 

(dd) a vo rdjanam [adhvardsya rudrdrft hotd- 
raili satyaydjam rodasyoh, agnim purd tanayit- 
nor dcittad dhiranvarupam dvase krnnudhvam] 
[9]. 

2.8.6 

(c) "Let the god Savitar, who possesses good 
treasurers, come here, filling the atmosphere, 
driving his chariot with his horses, holding in his 
hand many gifts agreeable to men, causing the 
world to rest, and rousing it to activity." 1 

(b) "Worthy of worship, Savitar, of varie- 
gated spendor, has mounted the many-colored 
chariot, that is covered with pearls and has 
golden pegs, showing his strength as he produces 
clouds of dust." 2 

(c) "For impulse (i.e., in order to impel us), 
let the god Savitar (the impeller), the lord of 
riches, bestow riches on us, displaying his large 
shape. Let him grant us the joys of mortals." 3 

1 = RV. 7.45.1.— According to S., w ho quotes TS. 2.1.6.3, 
this stanza should be recited as invitation-verse for the 
oblation of the omentum of a spotted beast offered to 
Savitar, at the animal sacrifice performed for a man who 
desires gain. 

2 = RV. 1.35.4. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as offering- verse for the oblation of the omentum of 
the same victim, at the same animal sacrifice. 

* Cf. RV. 7.45.3. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
cake, at thfltf" ^bnal sacrifice. 
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(d) "The white-footed bay horses, drawing 
the chariot, the forepart of which is of gold, have 
surveyed the people. Forever the quarters and 
all beings rest in the lap of Savitar."* 

(e) "The eagle, the deeply inspired Asura, who 
gives good guidance, has surveyed the spaces of 
the atmosphere. Where is the sun now? Who 
knows? What heaven has its ray reached?" 5 

(J) "As we are giving strength to (the god) 
Bhaga (the Distributer), to (the goddess) Dhl 
(the Prayer), to (the goddess) Purarndhi (Liber- 
ality), let Narasarnsa, the lord of the consorts of 
the gods, help us! W T hen wealth is coming, 
when goods are assembled, may we be the be- 
loved of the god Savitar." 6 

(g) "Let all the gods, united, come to us, 
Mitra, Aryaman, and Varuna in harmony, so 
that they may be our supporters, so that (for 
us), just like a staggering power, they may make 
(all objects) easy to conquer." 7 

(h) "For welfare let the gods, the All-gods, be 
to us ; for welfare let Sarasvati with the Prayers 
be (to us) ; for welfare let the helping gods be to 
us; and for welfare the liberal gods. For wel- 
fare let the gods who are in heaven, and the gods 
who are on earth be to us. For welfare let the 
gods who are in the waters be to us." 8 

(*') "(You,) who are all the gods under the 
holy rule of Savitar, whose impulsion is effective, 
(you, who are all the gods) under the holy rule of 
Mitra, (under the holy rule) of Varuna, — give 
us good fortune, wealth consisting in manly sons 
and cattle, — (and) bright riches." 8 

(j) "O Agni, do thine office of a messenger, — 
do not delay ! — (do thy office of a messenger) to 
the gods, (acting) along with the group (of 



* Cf. RV. 1.35.5. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as offering- verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

• = RV. 1.35.7. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
substance of the victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. 

« Cf. RV. 2.38. 10.— According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as offering-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
substance of the victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. 

7 RV. 1.186.2.— According to S., who quotes TS. 2.1.6.4, 
this stanza should be recited as invitation- verse for the 
oblation of the omentum of the many-colored beast offered 
to the Visve Devah, at the animal sacrifice performed for a 
man who desires food. 

» = RV. 7.35.1 1.— According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as offering-verse for the oblation of the omentum 
of the same victim, at the same animal sacrifice. 

' = RV. 10.36.13. — According to S., this stanza should 
be recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacri- 
ficial cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 



priests) that produces the holy power of the 
sacred word. Do thou offer the sacrifice to 
Sarasvati, to the Maruts, to the Asvins, to the 
Waters, to all the gods, in order to obtain (for 
us) the distribution of wealth." 10 

(k) "O Father Heaven, O deceitless Mother 
Earth, O Brother Agni, O Vasus, be gracious to 
us. O Adityas and Aditi, all unanimous, give us 
wide protection." 11 

(/) "O ye All-gods, hear my invocation, ye who 
are in the atmosphere, ye who are in the sky. 
Ye who have Agni as your tongue, ye who are 
worthy of sacrifice, sit on this sacrificial strew, 
and rejoice." 12 

(m) "I would, O Mitra and Varuna, by my 
worship, O gods, with your help, move you 
hither, for the enjoyment of the offerings. Let 
the holy power of our prayers be victorious in 
battles. Let a helpful rain be ours." 13 

(«) "You both put on fat garments (i.e., you 
both receive the clarified butter of the oblations). 
Of you both the uninterrupted intentions are 
gushes (of rain). You overcome everything that 
is unlawful. You both are devoted to the law 
(i.e., the Sacred Order), O Mitra and Varuna." 1 * 

(o) "This is your might, O Mitra and Varuna. 
Standing invisible, they (i.e., your milch-cows) 
give milk every day. You cause all milch-cows 
of the fold to swell (O Mitra and Varuna). Ac- 
cording to you (i.e., according to your will) the 
single wheel (i.e., the sun) rolls hither." 15 

(p) "With that which is a very strong shelter, 
without defect, which cannot be broken, O 
liberal protectors of the world, do you both pro- 



10 Cf. RV. 7.9.5.— According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as offering- verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

11 = RV. 6.51.5. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as invitation- verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
substance of the victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. 

12 = TS. 2.4.14.r = RV. 6.52.13 - VS. 33.53.— Accord- 
ing to S., this stanza should be recited as offering- verse for 
the oblation of the sacrificial substance of the victim's bod v, 
at the same animal sacrifice. 

" = RV. 1.152.7.— According to S., who quotes TS. 
2.1.7.3, this stanza should be recited as invitation-verse for 
the oblation of the omentum of a two-colored cow offered to 
Mitra and Varuna, at the animal sacrifice performed for a 
man who desires progeny. 

14 = RV. 1.152.1.— According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as offering-verse for the oblation of the omentum 
of the same victim, at the same animal sacrifice. 

15 Cf. RV. 5.62.2.— According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 
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tect us, O Mitra and Varuna. Desiring to con- 
quer booty, may we be victorious." 16 

(q) "Come, O Mitra and Varuna, to our gift 
of offerings. Besprinkle the pasturage with 
melted butter, with refreshing food. To you 
both (I say) a wish for the people here. Give 
(them) abundantly of the dear heavenly 
water." 17 

(r) "Stretch out your arms to us for life. 
Besprinkle our pasturage with melted butter. 
Make us famous among the people, O ye young 
ones. Listen, O Mitra and Varuna, to these 
my supplications." 18 

(s) "Do ye offer these songs of praise to Rudra, 
the god who is armed with a strong bow, the god 
who has quick arrows, the god who is powerful by 
his own power, the unconquerable conqueror, the 
most bountiful one, who has sharp weapons. 
Let him listen to us." 19 

(/) "By the most salutary remedies given by 
thee, O Rudra, may I live a hundred winters. 
Do thou drive away from us enmity; do thou 
drive further away distress; do thou drive away 
the diseases (so that they will be) dispersed." 20 

(«) "As it is thy right, thou bearest [the ar- 
rows and the bow. As it is thy right, thou bear- 
est the holy, many-colored golden ornament. 
As it is thy right, thou disposest of all this huge 
universe. There is nothing stronger than thou, 
O Rudra]." 21 

(v) "Do not harm us in our children, [our 
descendants, nor in our life, nor in our cattle, nor 
in our horses. Do not, in anger, smite our manly 



»■ Cf. RV. 5.62.9. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as offering- verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

17 Cf. RV. 7.65.4. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
substance of the victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. 

»» = TS. 1.8.22.3.i = RV. 7.62.5 = VS. 21.9.— Accord- 
ing to S., this stanza should be recited as offering-verse for 
the oblation of the sacrificial substance of the victim's body, 
at the same animal sacrifice. 

19 Cf. RV. 7.46.1. — According to S., who quotes TS. 
2.1.7.7, this stanza should be recited as invitation-verse for 
the oblation of the omentum of a red cow offered to Rudra, 
at the animal sacrifice performed for a man who practices 
witchcraft. 

50 = RV. 2.33.2. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as offering-verse for the oblation of the omentum of 
the same victim, at the same animal sacrifice. 

" = RV. 2.33.10. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
cake, or the same animal sacrifice. 



sons, O Rudra. With oblations let us worship 
thee with veneration]." 22 

(w) "Let thy good will, O Father of the Mar- 
uts, come (to us) ; sever us not from the sight of 
the sun. May the hero be merciful to us in 
regard to our steeds. May we be prolific, O 
Rudra, with offspring." 23 

(x) "(Let it be) so, O reddish-brown bull, that 
thou will not be angry, that thou wilt not harm 
(us). Do thou listen here to our invocation, O 
Rudra. We would speak loudly in the assembly, 
being accompanied by manly sons." 24 

(y) "May the missile of Rudra spare us [ ; may 
the wrath of the impetuous, ill-disposed one 
spare us. Do thou loosen the strong (missiles) 
away from the generous donors, O bounteous 
one; be merciful to our children and descend- 
ants]." 25 

(z) "Do thou praise (, O singer,) the famous 
[youth, who is seated on the chariot seat, the 
strong one, ready to attack, like a terrible wild 
beast. Being praised, O Rudra, be merciful to 
the singer. Let thy missiles smite down another 
than us]." 26 

(an) "O most bounteous one [, most auspici- 
ous one, be auspicious and kind to us. Laying 
down thy weapon on the highest tree, clothed in 
a skin, come here, and approach us, bearing thy 
spear]." 27 

(bb) "As it is thy right, thou bearest [the ar- 
rows and the bow. As it is thy right, thou 
bearest the holy many-colored golden ornament. 
As it is thy right, thou disposest of this huge 
universe. There is nothing stronger than thou, 
O Rudra]." 28 

(cc) "Thou, O Agni, art Rudra [, the Asura 
of the great sky ; thou art the host of the Maruts ; 
thou disposest of the food. Beneficial to the 



13 = TS. 3.4.11.2.h = RV. 1.114.8 = VS. 16.16.— Ac- 
cording to S., this stanza should be recited as offering- verse 
for the oblation of the sacrificial cake, at the same animal 
sacrifice. 

M = RV. 2.33.1. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
substance of the victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. 

u Cf. RV. 2.33.15. — According to S., this stanza should 
be recited as offering-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
substance of the victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. 

" = TS. 4.5. 10.4.i— According to S., this stanza and 
the five following ones, i.e., z, aa, bb, cc, dd, may be recited 
instead of s, /, u, v, w, x, as invitation-verses and offering- 
verses for the oblations, at the same animal sacrifice per- 
formed for a man who practices witchcraft. 

*« - TS. 4.5.10.3-4.h. 

n = TS. 4.5.10.4.k. 

» = RV. 2.33.10. 
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household, thou farest with the ruddy winds. 
Thou, as Pusan, protectest thy worshipers with 
thine own self]." 2 * 

(dd) "[Do ye win, for help, Rudra], the king 
[of the sacrifice, the priest of the two worlds, 
whose sacrifice is effective, Agni (the Fire) of 
golden color, (who appears) before the unex- 
pected thunder]. " ao 

2.8.7 

(a) suryo devfm usasam r6camana maryah, 
na (corr. : rocamanam, maryo na) y6sam ab- 
hyeti pascat, yatra naro devayanto yugani, 
vitanvate prati bhadraya bhadram. 

(b) bhadra asva haritab suryasya, citra edagva 
(corr. : etagva) anumadyasab. namasyanto diva 
a prsthain asthub. p&ri dyavaprthivi yanti 
sadyab. 

(c) tat suryasya devatvam tan mahitvam, 
madhya kartor vitatarn samjabhara [1], yade 
'd ayukta harftah sadhasthat, ad ratrl vasas 
tanute simasmai. 

(d) tan mitrasya varunasya 'bhicakse, suryo 
ruparn krnute dy6r upasthe, anantam anyad 
drusad asya pajah, krsnam anyad dharitah 
sarnbharanti. 

(e) adya deva udita sur\ r asya, nfr arfthasah 
piprtan nfr avadyat, tan no mitr6 varuno nia- 
mahantam, aditih sindhuh prthivl uta dyauh 
[2]. 

(/) div6 rukma urucaksa udeti, dure-arthas 
taranir bhrajamanah, nunim janah sAnena 
prasutah. ayann arthani krnavann aparhsi. 

(g) s4m no bhava caksasa sam no ahna, sarn 
bhanuna safH hima sdm ghrnena, yatha sam asmai 
sdm (corr. : adhvan chdm) asad durone tat surya 
dravinarn dhehf citram. 

(h) citram devanam udagad anikam, caksur 
mitrasya varunasya 'gn6h [3], apra dyavaprth- 
ivi antariksam, surya atma jagatas tasthusas ca. 

(i) tvasta dadhad [indraya susmam, apako 
'cis^ur yasase purAni, vrsa yajan vfsanam bh6ri- 
retah, murdhan yajnasya sdmanaktu devan]. 

(j) tan nas turipam [adha posayitnu d6va 
tvas{ar vi raranah syasva, yato vlrah karmanyah 
su-dakso yukta-grava jayate devakamab]. 

(k) tvasta viram [devakamam jajana tvastur 
arva jayata asiir asvah, tvaste 'dam vi'svam 
bhuvanam jajana bah6b kartaram ih«a yaksi 
hotab]. 

» = TS. 1.3. 14.1. a = RV. 2.1.6. 
» - TS. U.U.l.b = RV. 4.3.1. 



(/) pisangarupah [subharo vayodhab srusti 
viro jayate devakamah, prajam tvasta visyatu 
nabhim asm6 atha devanam apy etu pathab]. 

(m) dase 'mam tvastur janayanta garbham, 
4tandraso yuvatayo bibhartram (corr. : vibhf- 
tram), tigmanikain svayasasam janesu, viro- 
camanam pari sim nayanti. 

(n) avistyo vardhate cdrur asu, jihmanam 
urdhvab svayasa upasthe [4]. ubhe tva§tur 
bibhyatur jayamanut, pradcl sirnham prati- 
josayete. 

(o) mitr6 janan [yatayati projinan mitr6 
dadhara prthivfm uta dyam, mitrah krstfr 
inimisa 'bhi caste satyaya havyam ghftavad 
vidhema]. 

(p) pra sa mitra [marto astu prdyasvan vis 
ta aditya sfksati vratena, na hanyate na jlyate 
tv6to nai 'nam amho asnoty antito na durit]. 

(q) ayam mitr6 namasyab susevab, raja suk- 
satr6 ajanista vedhab, tasya vayafh sumatau 
yajniyasya, api bhadre saumanase syama. 

(r) anamlvasa fdaya madantab, mitajnavo 
varimann a prthivyab, adityasya vratam upaksi- 
yantah [5], vayam mitrasya sumatau syam,i. 

(s) mitram na Tin simya g6su gavyavat (corr. 
gavyavab) svadhfyo vidhate apsv ajijanan 
arejayatarfi (vorr. : arejetam) rodasl pajasa gira, 
prati priyam yajatam janusam avah. 

(/) mahaift adity6 namaso 'pasadyah, yata- 
yajjano grnate susevab, tasma etat panyata- 
maya justam, agnau mitraya havir ajuhota. 

(u) a varn ratho rodasl badbadhanah [6], 
hirany ayo vfsabhir yatv asvaib, ghrtavartanih 
pavfbh! rucanab, isam vodha nrpatir vajfnivan. 

(v) sa paprathan6 abhl panca bhAma, tri- 
vandhuro manasa "yatu yuktab, vfso yena 
gacchatho devayantib, kutracid yimani dsvina 
dadhana. 

(w) svasva yasasa "yatam arvak, dasra 
nidhfin madhumantam pibathab, vf vaili ratho 
vadhva yadamanab [7], antan div6 badhate 
vartanfbhyam. 

(x) yuvob sn'yam pari y6sa vrmta. suro duuita 
paritakmiyayam (corr.: paritakmyayam), ydd 
devayantam avathab sacibhib, parighramsa vam 
mana vam vayo gam (corr. : pari ghrartisam 
omana vam vdyo gat). 

(y) yd ha sya vam rathira vasta usrab, ratho 
yujanab pariyati varti'b, tena nab y6r 
usaso vyustau, ny asvina vahatam yajne asmin. 

(s) yuvam bhujyum avaviddham samudre 
[8], uduhathur arnaso asridhanaib. patatrfbhir 
asramair avyathibhib, daitisanabhir asvina pa- 
rayantam. 
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(a a) agnisonia yo adya vam, idam vacah 
saparyati, tasmai dhattaifi suvfryam, gavam 
posam svasviyam. 

(bb) y6 agnisonia havi'sa saparyat, devadrica 
manasa yo ghrtena, tasya vratarii raksatam 
patam amhasah [9], vise janaya mahi sarma 
yacchatam. 

(cc) agnisonia ya ahutim, y6 vam dasad dhavi- 
skrtim, sa prajaya suvfryam, visvam ayur 
vyasnavat. 

(dd) agnisonia ceti tad viryam vam, yad 
amusnitam avasam panim goh, avatiratam pra- 
thayasya sesah, avindatam jyotir ekam bahiibh- 
yah. 

(ee) agnisomav imaift su me [srnutam vrsana 
havam, prati suktani haryatarp bhavatarn da- 
suse mayah]- 

{ff) agnisonia havi'sah prasthitasya [vltam, 
haryatam vrsana jusetham, susarmana svavasa 
hi bhutam atha dhattam vajamanava sam v6h]. 
[10]. 

2.8.7 

(a) "Just as a young man (follows) a girl, 
Surya (the sun god) follows the radiant goddess 
Dawn, at the time when pious men place the 
yoke (on the oxen), in each case an auspicious 
one (i.e., an auspicious yoke) for an auspicious 
work." 1 

(b) "The auspicious bay horses of Surya, the 
bright shining ones, who are to be greeted with 
acclamations, have ascended the top of the sky, 
paying homage (to it). In one day they go 
round the sky and the earth." 2 

(r) "This is the godhead of Surya (the sun 
god), this (is) his greatness: in the middle of 
his work (i.e., at sunset, for his work consists in 
going from east to west during the day, and from 
west to east during the night), he has withdrawn 
that which has been spread out (by him) (i.e., 
his light). When he has yoked his bay horses 
(in order to go) from the place, then the Night 
spreads out her garment on everything." 3 

(d) "In order that this (i.e., this greatness of 
his) may be seen, Surya (the sun god) assumes 

1 =» RV. 1.115.2. — According to S., who quotes 
TS. 2. 1.8.1, this stanza should be recited as invitation-verse 
for the oblation of the omentum of a white cow offered to 
Surya at the animal sacrifice performed for a man who 
desires pre-eminence in sacred lore. 

1 Cf. RV. 1.1 15.3.— According to S., this stanza should 
be recited as offering- verse for the oblation of the omentum 
of the same victim, at the same animal sacrifice. 

J - RV. 1.115.4 = VS. 33.37.— According to S., this 
stanza should be recited as invitation-verse for the oblation 
of the sacrificial cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 



the form of Mitra (the deity of the day), (and 
the form) of Varuna (the deity of the night) in 
the lap of the sky. Eternally his bay horses 
prepare one of his appearances, the bright one 
(for driving during the day), and the other one, 
the black one (for driving during the night)." 4 

(e) "Today, O gods, when Surya has risen, 
deliver us from trouble and from blame. This 
boon may Mitra and Varuna grant us, and Aditi, 
and Sindhu, Earth and Heaven." 5 

(/) "The golden ornament of the sky, the far- 
seeing god (i.e., Surya) rises, he whose aim is far 
off, he who is penetrating, he who is shining. 
Now, impelled by Surya, the people shall go to 
their business, and shall perform their work." 6 

(g) "Be welfare to us with thy gaze, welfare to 
us with thy day, welfare with thy brightness, 
welfare with the (winter) cold, welfare with the 
(summer) heat. In order that there may be wel- 
fare on the way (of the journey), (and) welfare 
at home, do thou give us, O Surya, wonderful 
wealth." 7 

(h) "The radiant countenance of the gods has 
risen, the eye of Mitra, Varuna, and Agni. He 
has filled the sky and the earth, and the atmo- 
sphere, Surya (the sun god), the soul of all that 
moves and of all that stands." 

(t) "Tvastar, who gives manly vigor to Indra, 
Tvas^ar the wise one, the firm one, who gives 
many gifts to the glorious one, — let him, the 
prolific bull (Tvastar) worshiping the bull 
(Indra) anoint the gods (with oblations) on the 
head of the sacrifice." 8 

(J) "And do thou, O god Tvastar, graciously 
let loose for us that procreative seminal fluid, 



'Cy. RV. 1.115.5; VS. 33.38.— According to S„ this 
stanza should be recited as offering-verse for the oblation 
of the sacrificial cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

'C/. RV. 1.115.6; VS. 33.42.— According to S., this 
stanza should be recited as invitation-verse for the oblation 
of the sacrificial substance of the victim's body, at the 
same animal sacrifice. 

6 = RV. 7.63.4. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as offering- verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
substance of the victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. 

7 Cf. RV. 10.37.10.— According to S., this stanza and the 
following one (h) ( = RV. 1.115.1) may be recited instead 
of e and / as invitation-verse and offering- verse for the 
oblation the sacrificial substance of the victim's body, at 
the same animal sacrifice. 

8 = Tait.-Br. 2.6.8.4; cf. VS. 20.44.— According to S., 
who quotes TS. 2.1.8.3, this stanza should be recited as 
invitation-verse for the oblation of the omentum of a horse 
offered to Tvastar, at the animal sacrifice performed for a 
man who desires cattle. 
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whence is born a clever, skillful son who sets in 
motion the pressing stones, and loves the gods." 9 
(k) "Tvastar begot the manly son who loves 
the gods. From Tvastar is born the courser, the 
swift horse. Tvastar produced all this world. 
To the maker of much do thou offer the oblation, 
O hotar." 10 

(/) "A manly son of brownish complexion, 
strong, vigorous, obedient, and loving the gods 
is born. Let Tvastar let loose for us progeny, 
the origin of posterity; and may that (i.e., that 
progeny) go to the abode of the gods." 11 

(m) "The ten (i.e., the ten fingers) produced 
the offspring of Tvasfar; the indefatigable girls 
(produced) the one who is to be born in various 
directions (i.e., Agni, the Fire). They lead 
around the sharp-pointed one (i.e., Agni), the 
radiant one, who, through his own power, is 
glorious among men." 12 

(«) "(Becoming) visible, the lovely one grows 
in the middle of them (i.e., in the middle of the 
indefatigable girls, i.e., of the fingers), standing 
erect in the lap of them who assume a transverse 
position, — he who is glorious through his own 
power. The two (worlds) (the sky and the 
earth) are afraid of the son of Tvastar (i.e., 
Agni). (But then) facing him, they both honor 
the lion (i.e., Agni, the son of Tvastar)." 13 

(o) "Mitra unites men, knowing (how to do 
it) ; Mitra supports the earth and the sky ; Mitra 
surveys men with unwinking eyes. To the true 
one (i.e., Mitra), let us offer an oblation rich in 
melted butter." 14 

(p) "Let that mortal, rich in food, be eminent, 
O Mitra, — (that mortal) who, O Aditya, pays 
homage to thee with his religious vow. Aided 



• = TS. 3.1.1 l.l.f = RV. 3.4.9.— According to S., this 
stanza should be recited as offering-verse for the oblation 
of the omentum of the same victim, at the same animal 
sacrifice. 

10 = TS. 5.1.il.3.i = VS. 29.9— According to S., this 
stanza should be recited as invitation-verse for the oblation 
of the sacrificial cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

11 = TS. 3.1.11.2.h = RV. 2.3.9— According to S., this 
stanza should be recited as offering-verse for the oblation 
of the sacrificial cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

11 = RV. 1.95.2. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
substance of the victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. 

» = RV. 1.95.5. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as offering-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
substance of the victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. 

14 = TS. 3.4.11.5.q = RV. 3.59.1.— According to S., 
who quotes TS. 2.1.8.4, this stanza should be recited as 
invitation-verse for the oblation of the omentum of a white 
beast offered to M itra, at the animal sacrifice of a man who, 
when a contest is joined, desires an agreement. 



by thee, he is not slain, nor oppressed. Affliction 
does not come to him neither from near nor from 
afar." 15 

(q) "This venerable, very gracious Mitra has 
been born as a well-ruling king, as a dispenser 
(of riches). May we be in the benevolence of 
this god worthy of worship, and in his auspicious 
favor." 16 

(r) "Free from disease, rejoicing in the 
offering, having the knees firm on the expanse 
of the earth, abiding by the law of the son of 
Aditi, may we be in the favor of Mitra." 17 

(5) "Just as, eagerly desirous of cows (they 
formerly generated) him, Mitra, for the conquest 
of cows, — just so pious men (now) have generated 
him in the religious assembly for the obtainment 
of waters. The two worlds (i.e., the earth and 
the sky) have trembled at his appearance, at his 
voice, in the face of the dear one, worthy of wor- 
ship, (who is) the aid of men." 18 

(0 "The powerful son of Aditi is to be ap- 
proached with reverence, he who unites men, he 
who is kind to the singer. To this most glorious 
Mitra do ye offer this agreeable oblation into the 
fire." 19 

(u) "Let your golden chariot, running against 
the two worlds (i.e., the earth and the sky), come 
here with its strong horses, — (that chariot) the 
tracks of which are brilliant with melted butter, 
(that chariot) which is bright with the tires of its 
wheels, — (let it come) carrying nourishment, 
(like) a king rich in the manifestations of in- 
vigorating food." 20 

" = TS. 3.4.11.5.r = RV. 3.59.2.— According to S., this 
stanza should be recited as offering- verse for the oblation 
of the omentum of the same victim, at the same animal 
sacrifice. 

14 RV. 3.59.4. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

17 = RV. 3.59.3. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as offering-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

18 Cf. RV. 1.151.1— According to S., this stanza should 
be recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacri- 
ficial substance of the victim's body, at the same animal 
sacrifice. 

"> = RV. 3.59.5.- — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as offering-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
substance of the victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. 

*>Cf. RV. 7.69.1.— According to S., who quotes TS. 
2.1.10.1, this stanza should be recited as invitation- verse 
for the oblation of the omentum of a dusty beast with spots 
on the forehead offered to the Alvins, at the animal sacri- 
fice performed for a man who, being a bad Brahmana. 
desires to drink Soma. 
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(») "Extending over the five countries (of the 
earth), let that chariot that has three seats, come 
here, yoked by the mind, — (that chariot) on 
which you go to the people who serve the gods, 
directing vour course wherever you want, O 
Asvins." 21 ' 

(w) "Having excellent horses, being honored, 
do ye come here (,0 Asvins) ; you who accomplish 
wonderful deeds, you shall drink the sweet drink 
that is offered to you. Your chariot, which is 
accompanied by a young girl, drives asunder the 
ends of the sky with the two felloes of its 
wheels." 22 

(x) "The young girl, the daughter of the Sun 
god, chose your beauty (,0 Asvins,) at the time 
of decision. When you two, with your mighty 
assistance, help the man who serves the gods, 
then, by your protection, his life escapes (the 
danger of) the heat (of the sun)." 23 

(y) "When this chariot of yours, () charioteers, 
puts on as a garment the rays of the morning 
light, and, being yoked, goes around in order to 
accomplish its circuit, — with that (chariot), O 
Asvins, do ye bring us health and wealth, to this 
sacrifice, at the first gleam of the dawn." 24 

(z) "Bhujyu, who had been thrown down into 
the sea, you rescued from the waves with your 
unerring, indefatigable, sure-footed, winged 
(horses), saving (him), O Asvins, by your won- 
derful powers." 25 

(aa) "O Agni and Soma, to him who today 
reverently dedicates his speech to you, do ye 
bring abundance of manly sons, increase of cow- 
herds, and possession of good horses." 26 

(bb) "Do ye protect, O Agni and Soma, the 
religious vow of him who reverently offers the 
oblation, who, with his mind turned towards the 

■ = RY. 7.69.2. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as offering-verse for the oblation of the omentum 
of the same victim, at the same animal sacrifice. 

° = RV. 7.69.3. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as an invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacri- 
ficial cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

n Cf. RV. 7.69.4. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as offering- verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

u = RV. 7.69.5. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
substance of the victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. 

" Cf. RV. 7.69.7.— According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as offering-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
substance of the victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. 

:s = RV. 1.93.2. — According to S., who quotes TS' 
3.4.3.3, this stanza should be recited as invitation-verse for 
the oblation of the omentum of a barren goat offered to 
Agni and Soma at the animal sacrifice performed for a man 
who desires "May I be possessed of food, an eater of food !" 



gods, offers the melted butter, and do ye save 
him from distress. Do ye give to the clan, to the 
people, your mighty protection." 27 

(cc) "O Agni and Soma, he who will offer you 
the oblation, who will offer you the preparation 
of the sacrificial substance, he, with his progeny, 
will obtain abundance of manly sons and the 
complete extension of life." 2 * 

(dd) "O Agni and Soma, this heroic deed of 
yours is well known, that you robbed the Pani, 
taking away his provisions, the cows. (And) 
you overpowered the offspring of Prathaya, 
(and) you found the one light (that shines) for 
many." 29 

(ee) "O Agni and Soma, listen kindly to this 
invocation of mine, 0 mighty ones; do ye accept 
gladly my songs; be a refreshment to him who 
serves you." 30 

{ff) "O Agni and Soma, do ye eat the oblation 
which is set forth ; gladly accept it, O mighty 
ones ; rejoice in it ; be of good protection, of good 
help, and give to the Sacrificer health and 
wealth." 31 

2.8.8 

(a) aham asmi prathamaja rtasya, pfirvam 
devebhyo amftasya nabhih, y6 ma dadati sa id 
eva ma "vah, aham annam annam adantam 
admi. 

(b) purvam agner api dahaty annam, yattau 
ha "sate aham uttaresu, vyattam asya pasavah 
subjambham, paSyanti dhfrah pracaranti pakalj. 

(c) jahamy anyam na jahamy any am, aham 
annam vasam ic carami [lj, samanam artham 
paryemi bhunjat, k6 mam annam manusyd 
dayeta. 

(d) parkake annam nihitani loka etat, visvair 
devaih pitfbhir guptam annam, yad adyate 
lupyate yat paropyate, satatami sa tanur me 
babhuva. 

17 = RV. 1.93.8. — According toS., this stanza should be 
recited as offering-verse for the oblation of the omentum of 
the same victim, at the same animal sacrifice. 

«» = RV. 1.93.3. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

n Cf. RV. 1.93.4.— According to S., this stanza should 
be recited as offering-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

,0 = TS. 2.3.14.2.i = RV. 1.93.1.— According to S., this 
stanza should be recited as invitation-verse for the oblation 
of the sacrificial substance of the victim's body, at the same 
animal sacrifice. 

11 = TS. 2.3.14.2.1 = RV. 1.93.7.— According to S., this 
stanza should be recited as offering-verse for the oblation 
of the sacrificial substance of the victim's body, at the same 
animal sacrifice. 
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(e) mahAntau carA sakrddugdh6na paprau, 
divam ca pfsni prthivfm ca sakAm, tat sampi- 
banto nA minanti vedhasah, nai 'tad bhAyo 
bhAvati n6 kaniyah [2]. 

(/) Annam pranAm Annam apanam ahuh, 
annam mrtyum tarn u jivAtum ahuh, annam 
brahmano jarAsam vadanti, annam ahuh pra- 
jananam prajanam. 

(g) m6gham annam vindate Apracetah. sat- 
yam bravimi vadha it sA tasya, nA 'ryamanam 
pusyati n6 sAkhayam, kevalagho bhavati ke- 
valadi. 

(h) aham meghAh stanayan vArsann asmi, 
mam adanty aham ad my anyan [3], ahaifi sad 
Amrto bhavami, mad aditya Adhi sarve tapanti. 

(;') devfm vacam ajanayanta [devah, tam 
viSvarupah pasavo vadanti, sa no mandr6 sam 
Arjam duhana dhenur vag asman upa sustutai 
"tu].' 

(j) yad vag vadanti [avicetanani rastri de- 
vanam nisasada mandra, catasra Arjam duduhe 
payaitisi kva asyah paramam jagamaj. 

(k) anantam antad adhi m'rmitam mahfm, 
yasyam deva adadhur bh6janani, ekaksaram 
dvipadaiti satpadam ca, vacam deva upajivanti 
vi'sve. 

(/) vacam deva upajivanti vi'sve, vacam 
gandharvah pasavo manusyah, vacf 'ma visvil 
l)hiivanany Arpita [4], sa no havam jusatam 
mdrapatnl. 

(m) vag aksaram prathamaja rtasya, ve- 
danam mata 'mftasya nabhih, sa no jusan6 'pa 
yjanam agat, avanti devi suhAvfi me astu. 

(m) yam fsayo mantrakfto manisi'nah, an- 
vaicchan devas tapasa sramena, tam devlm 
vacarfi havi'sa yajamahe, sa no dadhatu sukrtasya 
loke. 

(o) catvari vak parimita padani [5], tani 
vidur brahmana y6 manisi'nah, guha trfni nihita 
n6 'ngayanti, turtyam vac6 manusyd vadanti. 

(p) sraddhaya 'gm'h samidhyate, sraddha>;1 
vindate (corr. : huyate) havi'h, sraddham bhag- 
asya murdhani, vacasa "veda\amasi. 

(q) priyam sraddhe dadatah, priyaifi sraddhe 
di'dasatah, priyam bhojesu yajvasu [7], idam 
ma uditam krdhi. 

(r) yatha deva asuresu, sraddham ugresu cak- 
rire, evam bhojesu yajvasu, asmakam uditam 
krdhi. 

(s) sraddham deva (corr.: deva) yajamanah, 
vayugopa lipasate, sraddhaiti hrdayya>a "ku- 
tya, sraddhaya huyate havi'h (corr. vindate 
vasu). 



(/) sraddham pratar havamahe [7], sraddham 
madhyamdinam pari, sraddharti suryasya nim- 
ruci, sraddhe srad dhapaye 'hi ma. 

(m) sraddha devan adhivaste, sraddha visvam 
idam jagat, sraddham kamasya mataram, havisa 
vardhayamasi. 

(v) brahma jajnanam prathamam purAstat, 
vi simatah suriico vena Svahi sa budhniya 
upama asya visthah [8], satas ca y6nim asatas 
ca vi'vah. 

(w) pita virajam rsabho ray mam, antirik- 
sam visvdrupa avivesa, tam arkair al)hyarcanti 
vatsam, brahmasantam brahmana vardhayantab- 

(x) brdhma devan ajanayat, brahma visvam 
idam jagat, brahmanah ksatram m'rmitam, 
brahma brahmana atmana. 

(y) antar asmin ime lokah [9], antar visvam 
idam jagat, brahmai 'va bhutanam jyestham, 
tena k6 'rhati spardhitum. 

(z) brahman devas trayastrirftsat, brahmann 
indraprajapati, brahman ha vi'sva bhutani, navi 
'va 'ntah samahita. 

(an) catasra asah pracarantv agnayah, imam 
no yajnam nayatu projanan, ghrtam pfnvann 
ajaraifi suviram [10], brahma samid bhavaty 
ahutinam. 

(bb) A gAvo agmann uta l)hadrAm akran, 
sfdantu gosthe ranAyantv asme, prajAvatib 
pururfipa ihA syuh, lndriiya purvir usAsoduhanab- 

(cc) indro yajvane prnate ca siksati, upe'd 
dadati nA svAm musayati, bhAyol)huyo rayfm id 
asya vardhayan, Abhinne khille nidadhati de- 
vayum. 

(dd) nA tA nasanti [nA dabhati tAskarah, nAi 
'na amitro vyAthir A dadharsati, devArtis ca 
yAbhir yAjate dAdati ca jyog it tAbhih sacate 
gopatih sahAj. 

(ee) nA tA Arvfx [renukakato asnute na saiti- 
skrtatram upayanti tA abhi, urugayAm Abhayam 
tasya tA Ann, gavo mArtasya vfcaranti 
yajvanah]. 

(JT) gAvo bhAgo gAva indro me acchat (corr. : 
acchan), somas\ a prathamasya ImaksAh, imA 
y& gAvah sA janasa indrah, icchAmf 'd dhrdA 
mAnasa cid indram. 

(fill) yuyam gavo medayatha krsAm cit, asli- 
lArp (corr.: asrirAm) cit krnutha suprAtikam, 
bhadrAm grhAm krnutha bhadravaca^, brhAd 
vo vAya ucyate sabhAsu. 

(hh) prajAvatih suyAvasaifi rusantih (corr.: 
risAntih), suddha apah suprapant: pibanthih, 
mA vah stenA Isata mA 'ghaAaitisah, pAri vo heti 
rudrasya vrnjyAt (corr.: vrjyah). 
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(it) upe 'dam upaparcanam, asii g6s(i 'paprcy- 
atam, upa rsabhasya retasi, lipe 'ndra tava 
virye [12]. 

2.8.8 

(a) "I am the first offspring of the Sacred 
Order, (born) before the gods, (as) the navel 
(i.e., the origin) of the beverage of immortality. 
Me who gives me, he indeed keeps me back, (but) 
I, the Food, eat him who (only) eats the food 
(and does not give food)." 1 

(b) "Even before Agni (the Fire god), Food 
(the Food god) burns (the man who eats the food 
and does not give food). Both (he who gives and 
he who does not give) are making efforts. I 
(am) among the better ones (i.e., among those 
who give food). The beasts (i.e., the living 
beings, and men among them) (move) towards 
the strong-toothed open mouth of that one (i.e., 
of the Food god). The wise ones look (at it); 
the ignorant ones enter it." 2 

(c) "I abandon the one, I do not abandon the 
other (i.e., I abandon the one who eats food and 
does not give food to others, but 1 do not abandon 
the man who gives food to others). I, the Food 
(god), I am acting according to my own will. 
If the object (of a man) is equitable (i.e., if the 
object of a man is equally to eat food and to give 
food to others) I surround it (i.e., I accept it), 
enjoying it. What man would dispose of me, 
the Food (god)?" 3 

(d) "This food (i.e., the food that is given to 
Brahmans or that is offered as an oblation) is 
placed in yonder world ; it is kept by all the gods, 
(and) by the Fathers (the deceased ancestors). 
(But) that (food) which is eaten, which is 
spoiled, which is put aside, that food becomes my 
hundredfold bodv (i.e., the hundredfold bodv of 
the Food god).""' 



'According to S., who quotes Ap. 19.16.17, this stanza 
should be recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the 
omentum of a barren row, at the animal sacrifice performed 
lor the acquisition of food. — In the text of Sayana's com- 
mentary in the Anandsarsma edition, we should read 
annaya instead of sdnnayye. 

'According to S., this stanza should be recited as offer- 
ing-verse for the oblation of the omentum of the same 
victim, at the same animal sacrifice. 

: According to S., this stanza should be recited as invita- 
tion-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial cake, at the 
-ame animal sacrifice. — My interpretation of the difficult 
text of this stanza is uncertain. 

'According to S., this stanza should l>e recited as offer- 
ing-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial cake, at the same 
animal sacrifice. 



(e) "With what has been milked out only 
once, the variegated one (i.e., the variegated 
food) has filled the two great cups, the sky and the 
earth together. Drinking that food together the 
worshipers of the gods do not diminish it. 
That (food) does not become greater or smaller." 5 

(/) "They say that food is the outbreath, and 
that food is the inbreath. They say that food 
is death, and that it is life. The Brahmans say 
that food is old age; they say that food is the 
generating power of living beings." 6 

(g) "He who has no understanding gets (only) 
useless food. I tell the truth. It is death for 
him. He does not further his friend nor his 
companion. He who eats by himself alone (ex- 
cluding others), he has only guilt." 7 

(h) "I am the thundering raining cloud. 
Some people (i.e., the good ones) eat me, I eat 
the others (the bad ones). (As I am) the true 
being, I am immortal. It is because of me that 
all the Adityas are shining." 8 

(t) "The gods generated the goddess Speech. 
The many-shaped animals (as they are speaking) 
proclaim her. Pleasantly sounding, giving food 
and strength, let this milch-cow, Speech, having 
been well praised (by us) come to us." 9 

(j) "When Speech, the sovereign of the gods, 
speaking unintelligible words, sat down pleas- 
antly sounding, she gave, as invigorating power, 
four kinds of milk. Where did the best part of 
her go?" 10 

(k) "It is on the mighty one who, having been 
made out of Death, is immortal, it is on the one 
in whom the gods have placed all enjoyments, it 
is on (the goddess) Speech, who consists of one 

4 According to S., this stanza should be recited as invita- 
tion-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial substance of the 
victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. 

6 According to S., this stanza should be recited as offer- 
ing-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial substance of the 
victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. 

7 = RV. 10.117.6. — According to S., this stanza may be 
recited instead of e, as invitation-verse for the oblation of 
the sacrificial substance of the victim's body, at the same 
animal sacrifice. 

8 According to S., this stanza may be recited instead of 
/, as offering-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial sub- 
stance of the victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. 

» = RV. 8.100.1 1. — According to S., who quotes Ap. 
19.16.17, this stanza should be recited as invitation-verse 
for the oblation of the omentum of a barren cow, at the 
animal sacrifice performed for the acquisition of eloquence. 

10 = RV. 8.100.10. — According to S., this stanza should 
be recited as offering-verse for the oblation of the omentum 
of the same victim, at the same animal sacrifice. 
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syllable, who consists of two padas, who con- 
sists of six padas, that all gods live." 11 

(/) "It is on (the goddess) Speech that all the 
gods live ; it is on (the goddess) Speech that the 
Gandharvas, the animals, and men live. All 
beings here are fastened to (the goddess) Speech. 
Let her, the consort of Indra, be delighted in our 
invocation." 12 

(w) "The Speech is the imperishable one, the 
first offspring of the Sacred Order, the mother of 
the Vedas, the navel (i.e., the origin) of immor- 
tality. Being pleased let her come to our sacri- 
fice. Let the helping goddess be easily invoked 
by me." 13 

(n) "To the goddess whom the wise Rsis, the 
composers of the Vedic hymns, and the gods, 
searched with pain and fatigue, to that goddess 
Speech we offer the sacrificial substance. Let 
her establish us in the world of the virtuous 
deed." 14 

(0) "Speech is measured as (i.e., composed of) 
four portions. The Brahmanas who are wise, 
know them. (Of these four portions) three, that 
are kept in secret, they do not set in motion. 
Men speak (only) the fourth portion of Speech." 15 

(p) "With Faith the (sacred) fire is kindled; 
with Faith the oblation is offered. On the top 
of good fortune, with our speech, we proclaim 
Faith." 1 * 

(q) "O Faith, make this speech of mine agree- 
able to him who gives, agreeable, O Faith, to him 
who intends to give, agreeable to the generous 
Sacrificers." 17 



11 According to S., this stanza should be recited as invi- 
tation-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial cake, at the 
same animal sacrifice. 

12 According to S., this stanza should be recited as offer- 
ing-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial cake, at the same 
animal sacrifice. 

u According to S., this stanza should be recited as invi- 
tation-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial substance of 
the victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. 

14 According to S., this stanza should be recited as offer- 
ing-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial substance of the 
victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. 

u = RV. 1.164.45. — According to S., this stanza may be 
recited instead of w, as offering- verse for the oblation of the 
sacrificial substance of the victim's body, at the same 
animal sacrifice. 

11 Cf. RV. 10.151.1.— According to S., who quotes Ap. 
19.16.17, this stanza should be recited as invitation-verse 
for the oblation of the omentum of a barren cow, at the 
animal sacrifice performed for the acquisition of faith. 

» = RV. 10.151.2.— According to S., this stanza should 
be recited as offering- verse for the oblation of the omentum 
of the same victim, at the same animal sacrifice. 



(r) "Just as the gods made faith effective (i.e., 
obtained confidence) among the powerful Asu- 
ras, thus (, O Faith,) make our speech effective 
among the generous Sacrificers." 18 

(s) "Having Vayu as their protector, the gods, 
offering the sacrifice, pay homage to Faith, 
Faith with an intention that comes from the 
heart. Through Faith one obtains wealth." 1 ' 

(/) "We invoke Faith in the morning, Faith at 
midday, Faith at sunset. O Faith, make me 
obtain faith (i.e., obtain confidence)." 20 

(w) "Faith puts on the gods as her garment. 
Faith (put on) all this world (as her garment). 
With our oblation we gladden Faith, the mother 
(i.e., the cause) (of the obtainment) of the ob- 
ject of desire." 21 

(v) "Vena has discovered, from the bright 
boundary, the Brahman (i.e., the holy power of 
the sacred word), born first in the east; he has 
discovered the lowest and the highest form of it, 
the womb of being and of not-being." 22 

(w) "The father of the shining ones, the bull 
(i.e., the generator) of wealth, the multiform 
one, has entered the atmosphere. They (i.e., 
the priests) priase the calf with songs of praise, 
strengthening him who is the Brahman (i.e., the 
holy power of the sacred word) with the Brahman 
(the holy power of the sacred word)." 23 

(x) "The Brahman (the holy power of the 
sacred word) generated the gods; the Brahman 
generated all this world. It is out of the Brah- 
man that the power of the Ksatriyas has been 
made. The Brahmana (the priest) is the Brah- 
man by himself." 2 * 

18 = RV. 10.151.3.— According to S., this stanza should 
be recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacri- 
ficial cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

18 Cf. RV. 10.151.4.— According to S., this stanza should 
be recited as offering-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

» Cf. RV. 10.151.5.— According to S., this stanza should 
be recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacri- 
ficial substance of the victim's body, at the same animal 
sacrifice. 

81 According to S., this stanza should be recited as offer- 
ing-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial substance of the 
victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. 

22 = TS. 4.2.8.2.d = VS. 13.3.— According to S.. uho 
quotes Ap. 19.16.7, this stanza should be recited as invita- 
tion-verse for the oblation of the omentum of a bull, at the 
animal sacrifice performed for the acquisition of the Brah- 
man, i.e., the holy power of the sacred word. 

13 According to S., this stanza should be recited as offer- 
ing-verse for the oblation of the omentum of the same vic- 
tim, at the same animal sacrifice. 

'* According to S., this stanza should be recited as invi- 
tation-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial cake, at the 
same animal sacrifice. 
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(y) "In this (Brahman) are these spaces; in 
this (Brahman) is all this world. The Brahman 
is the best of all beings. Who is capable of 
emulating it?" 25 

(z) "In the Brahman are the thirty-three 
gods; in the Brahman are Indra and Prajapati. 
In the Brahman are all beings, placed within as 
in a boat." 26 

(aa) "Let the (sacred) fires advance to the 
four quarters. Let him (Agni, the Fire god,) 
lead this sacrifice of ours, well knowing (the way) , 
making rich the clarified butter, granting manly 
sons. The Brahman (the holy power of the 
sacred word) is the kindling-stick of the liba- 
tions." 27 

(bb) "The cows have come and have brought 
welfare. Let them lie down in the cowpen, let 
them be pleased with us. Let the many-colored 
ones be prolific here, and let them give milk for 
Indra, many mornings." 28 

(cc) "Indra is willing to help the man who 
worships and gives abundantly; he gives him 
additional gifts ; he does not take away his prop- 
erty. Increasing his wealth more and more, he 
establishes the man who serves the gods in a 
large (undivided) uncultivated piece of land." 29 

(dd) "They (i.e., the cows) are not lost; the 
thief does not injure them ; the enemy does not 
attack their wavering course. He who offers 
them as an oblation to the gods and gives them 
as a sacrificial gift (to the priests), will stay with 
them a long time as their lord." 30 

(ee) "The quick horse who has the back of his 
neck covered with dust, does not overtake them. 
They do not come to the slaughtering bench. 
The cows of the mortal who sacrifices, graze 
upon a safe wide space (of land)." 31 

iff) "The cows appeared to me like (the god) 
Bhaga (the Dispenser), like Indra, like the drink- 



" According to S., this stanza should be recited as offer- 
ing-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial cake, at the 
same animal sacrifice. 

" According to S., this stanza should be recited as invita- 
tion-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial substance of 
the victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. 

»• = TS. 5. 7.8.2. b; cf. Ap. 16.25.2.— According to S., 
this stanza should be recited as offering- verse for the 
oblation of the sacrificial substance of the victim's body, 
at the same animal sacrifice. 

u = RY. 6.28.1. — According to S., who quotes Ap. 
19.16.18, this stanza and the seven following ones should be 
recited for the eight upahomas, i.e., additional oblations, 
at the same animal sacrifice. 

» = RY. 6.28.2. 

» = RY. 6.28.3. 

»> = RY. 6.28.4. 



ing of the first (pressed) Soma. The cows, O 
men, are Indra. With my heart, with my mind, 
I long for Indra." 32 

(gg) "You make fat even the lean one, O 
cows ; you make handsome even the ugly one. 
You make the home auspicious, O you who speak 
auspiciously. Your great energy is proclaimed 
in the assemblies." 33 

(hh) "Prolific, grazing upon a good pasturage, 
drinking pure waters in a good drinking-place, 
let no thief, no evil-wishing man, be master of 
you. Let the missile of Rudra spare you."* 4 

(it) "Let the means of impregnation be in- 
fused in these cows, let it be infused in the seminal 
fluid of the bull, let it be infused in thy manly 
vigor, O Indra." 35 

2.8.9 

(a) ta suryacandramasa visvabhfttama ma- 
hat, (corr. : visvabhrttama, mahat) tejo vasumad 
rajato divf, samatmana caratah samacarina, 
yayor vratam na mame jatu devayoh. 

(b) ubhav antau pariyata armya (corr. : 
urmya?), div6 na rasmfms tanut6 vy arnave, 
ubha bhuvantf bhuvana kavikratu, sfirya na 
candra carato hatamati. 

(c) pati dyumad visvavida ubha divah, surya 
ubha candramasa vicaksana [lj, visvavaxa 
varivo — bha varenyau, ta no 'vatam matimanta 
mahivrata. 

(d) visvavapari pratarana taranta, suvarvida 
drsaye bhurirasrm, surya hi candra vasu tvesa 
darsata, manasvino 'bha 'nucarat6 nu san 
divam. 

(e) asya sravo nadyah sapta bibhrati, dyava- 
ksama prthivf darsatam vapuh, asme surya- 
candramasa 'bhicakse, sraddhe kam indra carato 
vitarturam [2j. 

(/) purvaparam carato mayayai 'tau, sf&u 
krldantau pariyato adhvaram, vfSvany any6 
bhuvana 'bhicaste, rtun any6 vidadhaj jayate 
piinah. 

(g) hiranyavarnah Sucayah pavaka [yasu 
jatdfi kasyapo yasv indrafi. agnfm girbham 
dadhire vfrupay, ta nu apah sain syona 
bhavantu]]. 

(h) yasaiti raja [varuno ySti madhye, satya- 
'nrte avapasyan jananam, madhu-scutah sucayo 
yah pavakah, ta no apah safh syona bhavantu]. 



" = RY. 6.28.5. 
» = RY. 6.28.6. 
!< = KY. 6.28.7. 
» = RY. 6.28.8. 
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(t) yasam deva fjdivi krnvanti bhaksam, ya 
antarikse bahudha bhavanti, yah prthivfm 
payaso 'ndanti sukrah, ta na apah sam syona 
bhavantu]. 

(j) si vena ma caksusa. pasyata ["pah, sivaya 
tanuv6 'pa sprsata tvucam me, sarvam agnimr 
apsusado huve vah, mayi vareo balam ojo 
m'-dhatta]. 

(k) apo bhadra Qrh(tam id apa asuh, agni- 
somau bibhraty apa it tah, tivr6 raso madhupf- 
cam aramgama a ma pranena saha varcasa gan]. 

(/) ad it pasyami [uth va srnomi, a ma 
ghoso gacchati van na iisam, manye bhejiino 
amftasya tarhi, hiranyavarna atrpam yad vah]. 

(m) na 'sad asin no sad asit tadanim, na 'sid 
rajo no vydma 'paro yat, kim avarivah kiiha 
kasya sarman [3], ambab kim asid gahanam 
gabhiram. 

(n) na mrtyur am ft am tarhi na, ratriya (corr. : 
na mrtyur asid amftam na tarhi, na ratriya) 
alma asit praketah, anid avatam svadhaya tad 
ckam, tasmad dhii 'nyam na parah kim cana "sa. 

(o) tama asit tamasa gQdham agre praketam, 
(corr. : agre, apraketam) salilam sarvam a idam ; 
tucchena bhv (corr.: tuchyena bhv) aphitiam 
yad asit, tamasas (corr. : tapasas) tan mahina 
'jayatai 'kam. 

(p) kamas tad agre sam avartata 'dhi, manaso 
retah prathamam yad asit. sato bandhum asati 
ntr avindan, hrdi pratfsya kavayo manisa. 

(q) tirascino vi'tato rasmfr esam, adasvid 
(rorr. : adah svid) asl3d, upari svid asi3t, reto- 
dha asan mahimana asan, svadha avastat pray- 
atih parastat. 

(r) ko addha veda, ka iha pravocat, kuta 
ftjata, kuta iyain vtsrstih, arvftg deva asya visar- 
janaya (rorr. : visarjanena) [5], atha ko veda 
yata fibabhfiva. 

(.v) iyarp visrstir yata ababhuva, yadi va 
dadhe yadi va na, yo asya 'dhyaksah parame 
vy6man, so anga veda, yadi va na veda. 

(/) kiift svid vanam ka u sa vrksa asit, yato 
dyavaprthivl nistataksuh, manisino manasa 
prcchate 'd u tat, yad adhyatisthad bhuvanani 
dharayan. 

(u) brahma vanam brahma sa vrksa asit [6], 
yato dyavSprthivi nistataksiih, manisino 
manasa vibravimi vah, brahma 'dhyatisthad 
bhuvanani dharayan. 

(v) pratar agnfm pratar indraiti havamahe, 
pratar mitravaruna pratar asvina, pratar bha- 
gam pusanain l)rahmanaspatim, pratah somam 
uta rudram huvema. 



(w) pratar jftam bhagam ugrdm huvema, 
vayam putram aditer yo vidharta, adhras rid 
yam manyamanas turas cit raja cid yam 
bhagam bhaksi 'ty aha. 

(x) bhaga pranetar bhaga satyaradhah, bhage 
'mam dhiyam lidava dadan nah, bhaga pra no 
janaya gobhir asvaih, bhaga pra nfbhir nrvantah 
syama. 

(y) ute danim bhagavantah syama. uta 
prapitva uta madhye ahnam, ut6 'dita maghavan 
sfiryasya, vayam devanam sumatau syama. 

(z) bhaga eva bhagavam astu devah [8], tena 
vayam bhagavantah syama, tarn tva bhaga 
sarva fj johavimi (corr.: johaviti), sa no bhaga 
puraetd bhave 'ha. 

(aa) sam adhvarayo 'saso namanta, dadbi- 
krave 'va siicaye padaya, arvacinani vasuvidarn 
l)hagam nah, ratham iva 'sva viijina dvahantu. 

(bb) asvavatir g6matir na usasah, viravatih 
sadam ucchantu bhadrah, ghrtam diihana vis- 
vatah prapinah, yuyam pata svastilihih sada 
nah [9]. 

2.8.9 

(a) "The Sun and the Moon, who support the 
universe, reign as a great, rich splendor in the 
sky. Having the same nature, proceeding in the 
same way, they move, those two whose dominion 
one cannot measure." 1 

(6) "Both (the Sun and the Moon) go around 
the two ends (of the earth), with a wave (urmyd) 
(?). Like the rays of the sky, they spread out 
(their rays) in an ocean of air. Both, having the 
insight of sages, enlivening the beings, bright 
like two suns, destroying poverty, wander (in 
the sky). 2 

(c) "Both, the Sun and the Moon, brightly 
(shining), knowing everything, are the two lords 
of the sky. Both, the Sun and the Moon, are 
radiant. Bestowing goods, shining in the space, 
they are desirable. As such let them both help 

'According to S., who quotes Ap. 19.16.21, this statua 
should be recited a< invitation- verse for the oblation of the 
omenta of two twins, a white he-goat and a black he-goat, 
tied to a >i n«le sacrificial post, at the animal sacrifice 
offered to the Sun and the Moon. According to the com- 
mentary of Sat. Sr. S., the purpose of this animal sacrifice 
is the attainment of heaven. 

•According to S., this stanza should be recited as offer- 
ing-verse for the oblation ot the omenta of the same two 
victims, at the same animal sacrifice. — It seems impossible 
to maintain the reading unnyfi. The reading urmyd (with 
a wave) seems to be an acceptable conjecture if we consider 
the fact that the sky, where the sun and the moon are wan- 
dering, is called arnava, "an ocean of air." 
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us, they who are wise, they who have a great 
dominion." 3 

(d) "Spreading (their rays) in the whole 
world (?), furthering, going across (the ocean of 
the air), bestowing light for seeing, having many 
rays, the Sun and the Moon, (who are) wealth, 
beautiful with brilliancy, the two wise ones, 
move across the sky." 4 

(e) "The seven rivers support his glory. The 
sky and the earth, the broad one, (support) his 
beautiful body. For us, for seeing (i.e., in order 
that we may see), the Sun and the Moon, for 
faith indeed (i.e., in order that we may have 
faith in thee), O Indra, wander alternately." 5 

(/) "These two (the Sun and the Moon) go in 
the east and in the west by their wonderful 
divine power. (Like) playing children, they go 
around the sacrifice. One of them (i.e., the 
Sun) beholds the beings; the other one (i.e., the 
Moon), establishing the (different) periods of 
time, is born again (and again)." 6 

(g) "Of golden color, pure and purifying, those 
ones in which Kasyapa was born, in which Indra 
(was born), have conceived, being of various 
forms, Agni (the fire god) as a germ. May those 
Waters be propitious and kindly to us." 7 

(h) "Those ones in the midst of which Yaruna 
goes gazing on the truth and falsehood of men, 
those ones which are dripping honey, which are 
pure and purifying, may those Waters be propiti- 
ous and kindly to us." s 

(i) "Those ones of which, in the sky, the gods 
make their food, those ones that are in many 



* According to S., this stanza should be recited as invita- 
tion-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial cake, at the 
same animal sacrifice. 

' According to S., this stanza should be recited as offer- 
ing-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial cake, at the 
same animal sacrifice. 

' = RV. 1.102.2. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
substance of the bodies of the two victims, at the same 
animal sacrifice. 

8 = RV. 10.85.18. — According to S., this stanza should 
be recited as offering-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
-ub-tance of the bodies of the two victims, at the same 
animal sacrifice. 

7 = TS. 5.6. 1.1. a ; rf. Ap. 10.6.1.1. — According to S., who 
quotes Ap. 19.16.22, this stanza should be recited as invita- 
tion-verse for the oblation of the omentum of a barren cow, 
at the animal sacrifice offered to the Waters. According to 
the commentary of Sat. Sr. S., the purpose of this animal 
sacrifice is the attainment of heaven. 

4 = TS. 5.6.1.1.b = RV. 7.49.3.— According to S., this 
stanza should be recited as offering-verse for the oblation 
of the omentum of the same victim, at the same animal 
sacrifice. 



places in the atmosphere, those ones that wet the 
earth with their sap, the pure ones, may those 
Waters be propitious and kindly to us." 9 

(j) "With auspicious eyes do ye gaze on me, O 
Waters ; with auspicious body do ye touch my 
skin; I invoke you all, (you) the fires that sit in 
the Waters. Do ye put in me vital power, force, 
and might." 10 

(k) "The Waters are kindly, the Waters are 
clarified butter. The Waters bear Agni and 
Soma. May the pungent sap of the ones which 
are dripping sweetness, come to me with life 
breath and vital power, ready to help." 11 

(/) "Then I see or I hear. A noise comes to 
me; the voice of those ones (comes) to us. I 
think that I have enjoyed the beverage of im- 
mortality then when I delighted you, 0 ye of 
golden color." 12 

(m) "There was not the not-being nor the 
being then ; there was not the atmosphere nor 
the sky which is beyond. What was violently 
moving? Where? In whose protection? Was 
there water, deep, unfathomable?" 13 

(«) "There was not death nor immortality 
then. There was no apparition of night, nor of 
the day. Windless, by its own power, breathed 
the only one. Other than that there was not 
anything beyond." 

(o) "There was darkness hidden by darkness 
in the beginning; indistinguishable, this all was 
water. That which, coming into being, was 
covered with the void, that one arose through the 
power of heat." 

(p) "Desire, that was the first seed of the 
mind, came upon that in the beginning. Seeking 
in their hearts with wisdom, sages found out the 
bond of being in not-being." 



9 = TS. 5.6.1.1c. — According to S., this stanza should be 
recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

10 _ -ps. 5.6. 1. 2. d. — According to S., this stanza should 
be recited as offering-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

11 = TS. 5. 6.1. 3-4. i. — According to S., thisstan/.a should 
be recited as invitation-verse for the oblation of the sacri- 
ficial substance of the victim's body, at the same animal 
sacrifice. 

11 = TS. 5. 6.1. 4. k. — According to S., this stanza should 
be recited as offering-verse for the oblation of the sacrificial 
substance of the victim's body, at the same animal sacrifice. 

13 = RV. 10.129.1. — According to S., who quotes Ap. 
19.16.23, this stanza and the eight following ones should be 
recited for the nine upahomas, i.e., additional oblations, at 
the same animal sacrifice. The nine stanzas (RV 7 . 
10.129.1-7 + Tait.-Br. 2.8.9.t-u) constitute, according to 
Apastamba the salila-sukta. 
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'■t:ic ?hh_ ~-e«:. 



- "T*pf':r **.r*i »a». e*r ended across. Was 
•^•e-e *x-**- 'r i \*~r*+1 Wat there some- 
* : <>/.*'- -The-* mere :-• preirr.a-ors: there 
we-e i»we»: -here «e!:'-^»«- "r«eiow : there 
va? :-• p, !-<t a'r/ve. " 

r ■•"»'•• 'j tr_"y kr,cn»t? Who thall here 
Of. Where vat h jmd -Ked ~r Whence 
'xs*'* •* it c.THsi» >.e\ r" 7 ; * tods fame; after 
•"• St 'rei*or.. 'A',o ".heri knows whence it has 

.* *" ii .'»*T.'e * * c ~ r *5&" jon has arisen, whether 
J* :'o-:ided it or no*, he who. in the highest 
heaven, is tjrveyor. he only knows, or he 
know* not." 

.'• What i»a* *?ie wood, and what was the 
tree, whence they fashioned out the sky and the 
eanh.' O ye wise ones, do you inquire with 
your mind* on »hat he stood as he supported 
the worlds."** 

>ui "The Brahman 'the holy power of the 
tarred word; mas the wood, the Brahman was 
the tree whence they fashioned out the sky and 
the eanh. O wise ones. I dec lare it to you with 
intention: it was on the Brahman that he stood 
<Lh he supported the worlds." 

<l) "At dawn, we invoke Agni ; at dawn, 
Jndra; at dawn. Mitra and Yaruna; at dawn, 
the two Asvins; at dawn. Bhaga, Ptisan and 
Brali rnanaspati ; at daw n, we w ould invoke 
Soma and Kudra."^ 

>"w) "At dawn we would invoke the victorious 
Bhaga. the mighty one. the son of Aditi who is 
the distributer 'of goods), thinking of whom the 
weak, and even the mighty, and even the king 
says: 'May I obtain Bhaga (i.e., good luck) as 
my share.' " IC 

14 - IS. 4.6.2.5. m - KV. 10.31.7 = VS. 17.20. 

" - |<\ . 7.41.1 - VS. 34 34 — Aff ording to S.. who 
cjuote- Ap. 19.10.24. thi*- -Lanza should be recited as invita- 
tion-verse for the oblation of the omentum of a cow who 
desires the bull, at the animal sacrifice offered to Bhaga. 
Af f ording to ihe commentary of Sat. Sr. S. 22.1. the pur- 
pose of thi- animal sacrilite is the attainment of heaven. 

»« - KV. 7.41.1 = VS. 34.35.— According to S.. thi* 
Man/a -hould be recited a-, offering-verse for the oblation 



<xi "O Bhaga. the leader. O Bhaca. thou the 
bestow er of real blessings. O Bhaca. do thou 
favor this prayer, and give us wealth . O 
Bhaga, increase our cattle and our horses. O 
Bhaga. may we he rich in men. w-i:h ir.anly 
sons." 17 

•y) "May we l«e happy now. and in the eve- 
ning, and in the middle of the days. And also 
w hen the sun rises. O l»ounteous one. may »e be 
in the Itenevolence of the gcds." 1 * 

<:> "Let Bhaga alone l«e our bliss-hestower, 

0 gods. Through him may me t* happy. As 
such, O Bhaga. every man invokes thee. As 
such, O Bhaga, l»e here our leader." 1 * 

•iiiii "Let the Dawns l<w to :he sacrifice, 
'coming l to the pure place >of the sacrifice) like 

1 >adhikravan. Let them bring us hitherw and 
Bhaga. the discoverer of treasures, just as strong 
horses draw a chariot. " ; " 

Ibb) "Rich in horses, rich in cattle, rich in 
manly sons, let the friendly DawTis always shine 
upon us. yielding clarified butter as milk, swol- 
len up (with that ) every where. Do you protect 
us alw ays w ith y our blessings < .O Dawns). " i! 



of the omentum of the same victim, at the same animal 
sacrifice. 

»• = KV. 7.41.3 = VS. 34.36.— According to S.. this 
stanza should be recited as invitation-verse for the oblation 
of the sacrihcial cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

u = RV. 7.41.4 = VS. 34.37 —According to S.. this 
stanza should be recited as offering-verse for the oblation 
of the sacrificial cake, at the same animal sacrifice. 

u = RV. 7.41.5 = VS. 34.38.— According to S.. this 
stanza should be recited as invitation-verse for the oblation 
of the sacrificial substance of the victim's bod\ . at the 
same animal sacrifice. 

» = RV. 7.41.6 - VS. 34.39.— According to S.. this 
stanza should be recited as offering-verse for the oblation 
of the sacrificial substance of the viciim's body, at the same 
animal sacrifice. 

* = RV. 7.41.7 - VS. 34.40— According to S.. this 
stanza may be recited instead of aa for the oblation of the 
sacrificial substance of the victim's body, at the same 
animal sacrifice. 
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Ix medieval times the Jews had the custom 
of preserving any of their books or documents 
which contained the name of God or a passage 
from Holy Scripture. Worn-out books or no 
longer useful letters and documents of this kind 
were often buried, or were else kept in the storage- 
room (" genisah" ) of the local house of worship. 
The old synagogues were mostly destroyed in the 
course of the ages — and with them their "gcni- 
cotli" — -but the ancient one at Fustat-Misr (Old 
Cairo ) survived, and may still be seen by visitors 
today. It was from this synagogue that the thou- 
sands of precious Hebrew and Judaeo-Arabic 
manuscripts of the Cairo Genizah made their way, 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century 
and the first quarter of the twentieth, to some of 
the great libraries of England, the Continent, and 
the United States. 1 

The largest and most important collection of 
Genizah manuscripts is at Cambridge University 
Library, to which it was brought by Solomon 
Schechter in 1896 ; and preserved there under 
glass amidst some thousands of other fragments is 
a Hebrew manuscript leaf which has in recent 
years come to be the subject of renewed discus- 
sion. This parchment leaf, the central portion of 
which had been first published without transla- 
tion in 1931,- contains a letter of introduction 



1 For a survey of the main results of Genizah research 
from 18% through 1956. cf. X. Golb, "Sixty Years of 
Genizah Research," Judaism: A Quarterly Journal 6 
( 1957) : pp. 3-16. Cf. further the more recent survey 
in S. D. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society 1 (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1967) : pp. 1-28, where the character 
of historical Genizah documents is also more fully de- 
scribed. For a bibliography of historical Genizah docu- 
ments published before 1964, cf. Sh. Shaked, A Tenta- 
tive Bibliography of Genha Documents (Paris and the 
Hague, 1964). 

-J. Mann, Texts and Studies in Jeuish History and 
Literature 1 (Cincinnati, 1931) : pp. 31-33. In 1966 we 
published a lengthy study of this document, most of 
which was given over to establishing the correct reading 
of the text, its age and provenience, and to the problem 



written on behalf of a Jewish proselyte who 
stemmed from a prominent Christian family and 
who, after her conversion, had gone to Xarbonne, 
where she married a certain David of that city. 
Hearing several months later that her family was 
seeking her, the couple fled thence and settled in 
another place. During the next six years three 
children were born to them ; and then a pogrom 
occurred in the town which decimated the Jewish 
community there. The lady's husband was slain, 
her two older children were kidnaped, and she 
was left with her infant son in complete destitu- 
tion. The reduced community being unable to 
support her, she was sent away to seek her sus- 
tenance in foreign parts. She finally must have 
arrived in Fustat, for it was there that the letter 
of recommendation was found which told of her 
bad fortune and plight. It had been given to her 
before her departure from the town. 

When we first studied the published — but un- 
translated — portion of this letter several years ago, 
we were attracted by a number of features in it. 
The most enigmatic thing about the document w r as 
the name of the community from which the letter 
emanated, and where the pogrom had taken place. 
The first editor (cf. above note 2) had rendered 
the name of the community as "Anjou," but this 
could not be right, if only because Anjou had 
not at any time during the Middle Ages been 
the name of a town or city, but rather of a prov- 
ince, while in the letter it was clear that a town 
was meant. Moreover, the letter, on the basis 
of internal evidence, could be dated to some 
time toward the close of the eleventh century. 



of the persecutions that took place during the First 
Crusade (cf. N. Golb in Proceedings of the American 
Academy for Jcuish Research 34 [1966] : pp. 1-63), 
while little space was devoted there to a discussion of 
its significance for the problem of the importance and 
antiquity of the town mentioned in the document as the 
scene of the pogrom, or of the routes taken by the 
Crusaders through Provence in the autumn of a.d. 
1096. These matters form the main subject of the 
present investigation. 
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The evidence for this dating of the letter was 
quite unassailable, for it mentioned as deceased 
the eminent Todros of Narbonne, who served 
as the "Nasi" or "Rex Judaeorum" in that city 
until the last quarter of the eleventh century. 3 
Yet the document made no mention of the death 
of Todros' son Kalonymus who served as Rex 
Judaeorum after his father, until approximately 
1130 a.d. The complete silence concerning Ka- 
lonymus made it evident that the letter was 
written some time toward the beginning of the 
latter 's reign, when he was not yet prominent 
and well known. Moreover, the paleography of 
the document, as well as certain archaisms in the 
Hebrew text of the letter, pointed to a time of 
composition no later than the end of the eleventh 
century. Beyond all this, the letter described the 
vicissitudes of a proselyte to Judaism who had 
been a prominent Christian, evidently a member, 
that is to say, of the nobility before her decision 
to convert : and, as we have hoped to show in 
various studies, this is a phenomenon described 
in a number of Genizah letters of the eleventh 
century, but not of a later age. 4 Thus, various 
facts converged to make it evident that the letter 



h 
HI 



3 The office of Rex Judaeorum in Narbonne was an 
hereditary one first granted to the so-called Makhir 
family in Carolingian times; the possessors of this office 
had considerable powers over the Jewish community for 
at least 300 years, and held vast landed property which 
had been granted to them by the rulers as a perpetual 
allodium. Cf. especially G. Saige, Lcs Juifs du Langue- 
doc antcrieurcmcnt au XIV siecle (Paris, 1881), pp. 
43 ff. and passim; a survey of some recent studies is 
given by S. W. Baron, A Social and Religious History 
of the Jews 4 find ed., New York, 1957) : pp. 258-259. 
For the periods of the reigns of Todros I and his son, 
Kalonymus I, cf. the evidence cited by us in Proceedings 
of the American Academy for Jewish Research 34 
(1966) : pp. 3-4. There was also a Rex Judaeorum 
at Rouen as late as the twelfth century a.d. ; cf. Petrus 
Venerabilis, Advcrsus iudaeorum inveteratam duritiem 
in Migne, Pat. Lat. 189, col. 560: "Sed non ego, ut 
aliquid ridendum ponam, regem ilium suscipiam, quern 
quidam tuorum apud Narbonam Galliae urbem, alii apud 
Rothomagum se habere fatentur." We discuss the sig- 
nificance of this fact in an as yet unpublished mono- 
graph on the Jews of medieval Rouen. 

* The earliest proselyte of prominent Christian origin 
described in the Genizah documents converted in ap- 
proximately a.d. 1005 ; the latest, the former Normannic 
Italian monk Johannes, lived in southern Italy at the 
time of the First Crusade, and intimates in his autograph 
memoirs that the fury of the Crusade was one of the 
reasons for his conversion, which took place during his 
adulthood in a.d. 1102, when he assumed the name 
"Obadiah the Proselyte." The same Obadiah describes 
in his memoirs the conversion to Judaism of Andreas 
the Archbishop of Bari, which occurred circa a.d. 1075. 
Another, anonymous proselyte whose letter to the 
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Chart I, Probability range of date of MS Cambridge 
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could have only been written during the last 
quarter of the eleventh century, with the greatest 
probability for a dating in the nineties of that cen- 
tury (cj. the accompanying chart). 

Several years ago we had been investigating 
some problems of the First Crusade and related 
events of the time in connection with highly valu- 
able reports in Hebrew manuscripts, 5 and planned 

Jewish community of Fustat has been preserved in the 
Genizah lived about that time. Still other such 
proselytes of the eleventh century are mentioned or de- 
scribed in the Cairo Genizah documents. Cf. X. Golb, 
"A Study of a Proselyte to Judaism who Fled to 
Egypt at the Beginning of the Eleventh Century" ( He- 
brew), Sefunoth 8 (1964) : pp. 87-104; idem, "Notes on 
the Conversion of Prominent European Christians to 
Judaism during the Eleventh Century," Journal <>f 
Jewish Studies 16 (1965): pp. 69-74; idem. "Obadiah 
the Proselyte : Scribe of a Unique Hebrew Manuscript 
with Lombardic Xeumes," Journal of Relic/ion 45 
(1965): pp. 153-56; idem, "The Music of Obadiah the 
Proselyte and his Conversion," Journal of Jewish Studies 
18 (forthcoming). Previous contributions of other 
writers on this subject are cited by us in Sefunoth 8: 
pp. 102-104. 

8 Besides the events recorded in the autograph memoirs 
of Obadiah the Proselyte, and the text under discussion 
here, details of the First Crusade are contained in the 
following Genizah fragments: (a) MS Bodl. Heb. a3 
fol. 27 (description of crusading events and messianic 
excitations, the letter having originated in a Romanian 
community) ; for bibliography, cf. Shaked, Tentative 
Bibliography of Geniza Documents, pp. 204-205 : and 
(b) MS Bodl. Heb. Ml. fol. 7 (events in Jerusalem 
during and after fall of city), cf. S. D. Goitein's studies 
of this document cited by Shaked, ibid., p. 207. Some 
other fragments in the Cambridge Genizah collection per- 
taining to events of the First Crusade are not yet pub- 
lished. For Genizah documents relating to the Crusader 
settlement in Palestine during the twelfth century, cf, 
S. D. Goitein, "Letters from Eretz Israel Dating to the 
Crusader Period," Yerushalayim 2/5 (1955); pp. 54- 
70; idem, "A Letter from Ascalon during its Occupation 
by the Crusaders, 1153-1187," Tarbiz 31 (1961/2): pp. 
287-290; idem, New Sources on Palestine in Crusader 
Days," Eretz Israel 4 (1956) : pp. 147-156. Cf. further 
MS Cambridge T.-S. 13J 15 (1931) : fol. 23 (published by 
Mann) Texts and Studies 1 pp. 354-356, which probably 
describes Crusader-related events in Palestine at the 
very end of the eleventh or the beginning of the 
twelfth century a.d. 
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to examine the enigmatic letter of the unfortunate 
lady of noble Christian birth at the first oppor- 
tunity. During the summer and autumn of 1964 
we were at Cambridge examining scores of docu- 
ments of all kinds — but the one which we re- 
quested to see first, and which continued to in- 
trigue us above all the others even long after we 
had examined it in the original, was the document 
we have briefly described above. We observed 
that the first editor had incorrectly read several 
words in the document, including the crucial 
place-name. 

The name in question is the sixth word (count- 
ing from the right) of line 9 of the document (cf. 
fig. 1). It will be noticed that there is a hole 
where the bottom part of the word should be, 
and undoubtedly the editor had been led astray 
on this account. Even in his day, to be sure, 
the discipline of Hebrew paleography was suffi- 
ciently advanced to enable him to read correctly 
the last three of the four letters of this word. 
Only the first letter was misread by him; yet 
this was enough to throw him off entirely in his 
interpretation of the name — and thus of the docu- 
ment itself." 

• The resultant uncertainty amongst scholars regarding 
the value of the manuscript may be readily documented. 
Thus B. Dinur, Yisrael ba-golah (2nd ed., 1963) 1: 
p. 314, stated that, as the letter was clearly from a 
community rather than an entire province, it must have 
come from the capital of Anjou, viz. Angers, "which 
was called by the name of the entire province" — an as- 
sumption, clearly, which had no basis in fact, but to 
which the author would appear to have been forced 
through the acceptance of Mann's reading. Evidently 
perceiving that Mann had stated "the reading is doubt- 
ful" (Mann, Texts and Studies 1: p. 32. note), B. 
Blumenkranz, on the other hand, proposed while speak- 
ing of this and some other texts (Juifs ct Chretiens 
dans le tnonde occidental [Paris and the Hague, 1960], 
p. 211, note), that "La mission juive enregistre egalement 
des succes en Orient" — thus evidently assuming with- 
out warrant that, in the absence of any certainty on 
Mann's part, the document must needs have been written 
somewhere in the east rather than in France itself. Tak- 
ing heed of Mann's cautionary note, S. Schwarzfuchs 
stated, while speaking of the possible pertinence of the 
manuscript for the history of Jewish persecution in 
France at the beginning of the eleventh century (C. 
Roth [editorl. World History of the Jeiwsh People 11 
(Rutgers, 1966) : p. 410, that "No account has been 
taken of the text published by J. Mann . . . telling of 
an attack on the Jews of Anjou(?) in which a noble 
proselyte lost her property. This document is obscure. 
In fact, the reading of the word . . . Anjou . . . which 
would refer this document to the French scene, is, ac- 
cording to Mann himself, doubtful. ... It would there- 
fore be hazardous to use it with any degree of certainty 
in this context." The author's uncertainty about the 



The name in question transliterated into 
Vj!2 = MNVW rather than = ANYW/ 

Anjou. It took us only a short time to recognize 
this at Cambridge; but wishing to be absolutely 
certain in this matter, we ordered various photo- 
graphs of the document, with which the helpful 
staff at Cambridge immediately supplied us. In 
the following months we examined and re-ex- 
amined this word, and the text as a whole, with 
every possible type of scientific device. We corre- 
sponded with several colleagues about the crucial 
place-name, and showed them all the evidence 
relating thereto. They were agreed that the only 
possible transliteration of the place-name was the 
one arrived at by us ih the summer of 1964. 

We give here the resultant translation of the 
document (MS. Cambridge T.-S. 16.100; vellum; 
33 cm. long by 23 cm. wide) : 7 

(1) "To do righteousness and justice is more ac- 
ceptable to the Lord than sacrifice" (Pro v. 21.3'). 
And further: "Ye shall love the stranger, for 
strangers [were ye in the land of Egypt]" (Deut. 
10.19) (2) Repose and quietude, an abundance of 
peaceful tidings, knowledge, wisdom, and bounteous, 
purity from the Creator of Spirits [to all those who 
tread] (3) in faultless paths; a good name for those 
who walk in perfection ; light and happiness to make 
glad the soul[s; the granting of inheritances] (4) to 
all, through a third of the dust of the earth ; and the 
building up of ruins, the foundation of spirits and 
the u[nitin]g of the inscribed happinesses. [To] 

(5) our people, the nobles of our nation, the mighty 
ones of our masses, the congregation of the sons of 
Israel who [reside] in all their places of settle[metit] 

(6) benefactors of nations, the tamarisk(s) of the 
hosts of Israel, supporters of those in despair, offerers 
of benefits with goodly countenance, who "lift up 
[their bodies to the smiters] (7) and their cheeks 
to them who make bald," (to) those "who have 
said to their soul, 'Bow down that we may pass 
over'" (cf. Isaiah 51.23). All this has come upon 
them, vet they did not forget the Name of their 
Holy One [the Lord of Israel], (8) may He lift 
up his ensign to the peoples, (may) He gather in 
our dispersed ones and bring together our scattered 

provenience of the document and its approximate time 
of writing would have perhaps been dispelled had he 
but examined a photograph of the manuscript or at least 
paid closer heed to the familiar references to Xarbonne 
and the deceased R. Todros contained in it. We need 
not dwell here on the rubric preceding the partial trans- 
lation of the text in F. Kohler, A Treasury of Jczsish 
Letters (Philadelphia, 1953), pp. 148 ff., viz: "A com- 
munity, probably Anjou, to other communities." 

7 For the technical problems of translation which in- 
here in this text, cf. our remarks in the full edition 
thereof in Proceedings of the American Academy for 
Jewish Research 34: pp. 53-63. In the present render- 
ing, brackets [ 1 signify a restoration, parentheses 
( ) an explanatory addition, both inserted by us. 
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ones to His holy habitation, and may He plant us 
upon the mountain of our inheritance, as it is 
written, "[For in My holy mountain etc.] (9) 
there shall they serve Me etc." (Ezek. 20.40). 
From us. the congregation of MNYW, the "young 
of the flock" (Jer. 49.20), the oppressed and broken, 

who reside amidst d[ogs ] (10) until 

we have been left, a few from many, "as a bea[con 
upon the top of] a mountain, and as an ensign upon 
the hillock" (Isaiah 30.17), "to the heat by day and 
the frost by night" (Jer. 36.30), h[enceforth may 
the Name of the Lord be] (11) blessed forever and 
unto all eternity. Yet despite [the badness of] our 
oppression and the might of our distress, we offer 
pleadings, entreating the countenance of [our] 
K[ing to hasten the tidings of] (12) gladness, to 
bind together our exiles and gather our dispersions 
together in the "Throne of glory on high from the be- 
ginning" (Jer. 17.12), as it is written, "And He will 
set up an ensign for [the nations, and will assemble 
the dispersed of Israel] (Isaiah 11.12). (13) We 
(hereby) inform our honorable lords of the matter 
of this widow the proselytess, whose husband was 
R. David, his soul rest in peace, of the members of 
the Narbonne community, [who was a member of 
the family of] (14) R. Todros, his memory be for 
a blessing, in Narbonne. He came here six years 
ago to the day because of the matter of his wife, this 
proselyte, who had been a [Christian and entered 
the Covenant of] (15) Holiness; she went forth 
from the house of her father, from great wealth 
and a distant land, and came on behalf of the Lord, 
and to take refuge under the wings of [the Shekinah. 
She left] (16) her brothers and the great ones 
of her family, and was living in Narbonne; and R. 
David, the deceased person just mentioned, married 
her and was with her more than s[ix months, 
when he heard] (17) that they were seeking her. 
So he fled to our place, until the Holy One decreed 
this persecution, upon us, righteous is He and 

righteous [ The husband was killed] (18) 

in the synagogue and the two children were taken 
captive — a boy named Jacob and a girl named Justa, 
:>he being three years old, [and all they owned was 
plundered]. (19) The widow remained alive, weep- 
ing and crying because of her great degradation and 
poverty, there being no one to care for her ; and 

there also remained alive unto her [a son of ] 

(20) months. Thus was she left, in thirst and naked- 
ness, lacking all provisions, and with no funds to 
pay for her (daily needs) and (those of) her 
orphaned son. So we have s [ought to turn to] 
( 21 ) our lords, to inform them of her oppressed 
state and her sorrow. And now, O our lords, lift 
up your eyes to heaven and take pity upon her 
poverty, her g[reat degradation and] (22) her chil- 
dren who have been taken captive, and with regard 
to her husband who was slain. "Perhaps the Lord 
will be gracious" (Amos 5.15) so that she may 
redeem them. So accept her with friendly [counte- 
nance and treat] (23) her in the same goodly 
measure as you do every wayfarer and passerby 
[and you shall merit] for yourselves [life in the 
world to some, as it is said] (24) "Call and the 
Lord will answer, beseech and He will say, 'Here am 



I'" (Isaiah 58.9). May the Holy One, blessed be 
He, answer all your re [quests. .. .] (25) as it is 
said, "If I do not open unto you the windows of 
heaven and pour out upon you [a blessing, more 

than sufficiency" (Malachi 3.10) the Lord 

God] (26) has spoken. He in his mercifulness will 
double your reward and will surely lead you in joy 

to the place of His glory; [ Blessed] (27) 

is the Lord in His lovingkindness. Amen, Se[lah.] 
(signed:) Joshua b. Obadiah, peace be with him; 

b , p.b.w.h.; b. (28) 

Isaac, p.b.w.h.; Isaac b. [ , p.b.w.h.] 

II 

It was thus clear that the epistle concerning 
the noble lady who converted to Judaism was one 
of three precious medieval Hebrew letters of the 
Jews of France found in the Cairo Genizah. 
The earliest — preserved unfortunately only in a 
later copy — was a petition from the leading Pro- 
vencal communities to the eminent tenth-century 
statesman of Cordova, Hasdai ibn Shaprut, re- 
questing his aid in getting repealed the barbarous 
practice known as the colaphus judaeorum which 
took place at Toulouse at that time (when, each 
Easter, a prominent member of the Jewish 
community there would have to bring to the 
bishop an oblation of wax, at which point the 
bishop would smite the Jew with a wounding 
blow on his neck). 8 Another, written (as we 
hope to show elsewhere) in approximately 1035 
a.d., concerned a wealthy Jew of Rouen who had 
been dispossessed of his landed holdings by a 
duke of Normandy before that time, and who ar- 
rived thereafter in a Provencal Jewish community, 
probably the one at Aries, requesting a letter of 
recommendation to be presented by him to the 
communities in the Holy Land, the letter there- 
after coming to be preserved in the Genizah. 9 
It will be observed that each of these latter Geni- 
zah epistles emanated from the Provence, rather 
than from some other part of what is today called 
France — a fact in consonance with the known 
close relationships existing amongst the Jewish 

8 Cf. J. Mann, Texts and Studies in Jewish History 
and Literature 1 : pp. 16-21 and pp. 27-30 ; and our 
remarks in PAAJR 34 : pp. 5-7, note. 

9 Cf. J. Mann, The Jews in Egypt and in Palestine 
under the Fatimids 2 (Oxford, 1922) : p. 191, who how- 
ever read the crucial geographic term in the document 
as RDWS rather than RDWM (which latter = Rodom, 
i.e. Rouen). Our forthcoming study of this manuscript 
includes an edition of the full text of both its verso and 
recto sides, and considers at some length the question 
of the provenience of the document. 
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communities of the Mediterranean littoral during 
the Middle Ages. 10 

With the sense of the text describing the pro- 
selyte now established, it became clear that she 
too had fled to a Provencal town. The manu- 
script spoke quite eloquently to that effect: the 
writers of the letter had stated that the proselyte 
"was living in Narbonne" and that she had fled 
from Xarbonne "to our place"; furthermore, that 
her husband was of the family "of Rabbi Todros 
of Xarbonne." These phrases suggested close 
proximity to, and familiarity with, Xarbonne and 
its Jewish inhabitants — rather than remoteness 
from it ; for in the latter case one would have 
found such phrases as "Xarbonne in the Land of 
Provence" or "she fled from the Provence to our 
place here in the Land of . . . ." While certain 
Hebrew phrases in the document were Galli- 
cisms, 11 the more precise location of the manu- 
script in the Midi was indicated by the character 
of the Hebrew script — curved and rounded forms, 
entirely unlike the narrow pointed letters of the 
Hebrew scripts of northern France. 

Most vowels are not written out in Hebrew 
documents, so at the time there existed several 



10 Cf. e.g., the evidence brought together in S. D. 
Goitein, A Mediterranean Society 1 : pp. 42 ff. and 
passim. The Jewish scholars of Marseilles, Aries, 
Montpellier, Narbonne, and Lunel are known to have 
had close connections with their counterparts in the Near 
East during the Middle Ages; cf. e.g. Goitein, ibid., p. 
40; and A. Marx, "The Correspondence between the 
Rabbis of Southern France and Maimonides about Astrol- 
ogy," Hebrew Union College Annual 3 (1926) : pp. 
311-358. 

11 The Gallicisms appear in lines 18 and 20 of the 
document. In the first instance, where the sense is 
that the daughter was three years old at the time of 
the pogrom, we would expect to find the idiomatic 
Hebrew phrase ". . . Justa, we-hi bat shalosh shanlm," 

viz Justa, she being a daughter of three years." 

However we find instead the phrase ". . . Justa, wc-lrt 
tnin sheldshah(!) shanhn." viz., ". . . Justa, she being 
of three years" — i.e., the precise equivalent of the French 
". . . de trois ans." In the second instance, where the 
idea being conveyed is that the lady w r as rendered desti- 
tute by the pogrom, we would expect to find the Hebrew 
phrase we-*en lah ma shetdsV al l asmSh, viz., "she hav- 
ing no funds to pay for her (daily needs)," rather than 
we-ld yesh lah etc., where the negation of the an- 
ticipatory copula, viz., Id yesh instead of simple 5 M, 
reflects Provencal es a-n-elo (I wish to thank my 
colleague Prof. P. Dembowski for supplying me with 
the correct Provencal form). The name Justa was in 
common use amongst the Jews in Gallo-Roman times. 
For its attestation in France and Spain, cf. S. Katz, 
The Jexvs in the Visigothic and Frankish Kingdoms of 
Sfa>» an d Gaul (Cambridge, Mass., 1937), p. 155. 



possible phonetic equivalents for the enigmatic 
Hebrew geographical term appearing in the let- 
ter. The name could be either Manyou, Menyou. 
Minyou, or Monyou/Mounyou. Over a period 
of several months we searched through the vari- 
ous dictionaries of French historical geography 
available to us, seeking the solution to this prob- 
lem. The first three possibilities were soon elimi- 
nated, as no place-name whatever answered to 
any of these spellings. However, such place- 
names as Montjou, Montjoux, Montjaux, Uont- 
gieux, and Montjeu were characteristically 
French. Thus, A. Grenier stated : 12 

Le somniet du Grand-Saint-Bernard, oil s'elevait 
un sanctuaire de Jupiter, s'est appele longtemps 
Montjoux; celui du Petit- Saint-Bernard est. aujour- 
d'hui, encore Montc-Jouvct. Mais comment, dans le 
nonibre considerable des Montjoux, Monjou, Monjcu, 
Montgieu . . . distinguer ceux qui remontent, vrai- 
ment a un Mons Jovis et ceux qui peuvent n'etre 
qu'une deformation de Monjoic ou remonter a 
quelque autre origine. . . . Les Joux, Giou ou Gioux, 
Jcux at meme Jaruf (Meurthe-et Moselle) peuvent 
avoir une tout autre etymologic que le nom de 
Jupiter. . . . Le nom tres frequent de Jouy, parfois 
Joue. meme avec des formes anciennes comnie Villa 
Jovis . . . parait devoir etre rapporte, en raison de 
sa desinence, a un nom latin que Gaudiacus. . . . 
(Cf. further the bibliographic references given by 
Grenier, ibid.) 

All available indications, however, pointed to 
Provence as the one area where the manuscript 
might have originated, and to the presence of a 
sizable community at the place of origin ; and to 
be sure, the dictionaries did indeed describe a 
Provencal town, once of considerable size, known 
as Monieux (spelled also Monnieux. Monioux, 
etc.). We were quite concerned about the final 
x of this word (which one would perhaps have 
expected to find reflected in the Hebrew trans- 
literation) until it became evident that in old 



12 Manuel d'archeologie gallo-romaine 2 (Paris, 1934") : 
p. 305. Cf. further Hans Maver, "Einfluss der vor- 
christlichen Kulte auf die Toponomastik Frankreichs" : 
Sitsungsberichte der Kais. Akademie der Wissenschaften 
in Wien, 175 Band, 2 Abhandlung (Vienna, 1914) : pp. 
114-116. The actual place names cited by Maver 
would probably require a Hebrew transliteration 
MNTYW rather than MNYW ; while the terms Mon- 
jou and Monjeu cited by him refer to a "Mons Jovis," 
viz., a mountain or a pass in mountainous territory. Tlie 
several occurrences of Montgeu, Mongieu in the chansnns 
de geste are taken by W. Wilke, "Die franzosiscHen 
Verkehrstrassen nach den Chansons de Geste," Beihcfi? 
sur Zeitschrift fur romanische Philologie 22 (1910 * : 
pp. 16, 54-55, to refer to the Great St. Bernard Pass. 
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Provencal this name had indeed been spelled 
Moniou or Monieu. 13 

The origin of the name of this Provencal com- 
munity was discussed by Ch. Rostaing. 14 Ac- 
cording to him, it was probable that the root 
*mon- was at the base of Monieux, while the 
suffix of the Latin form Monilis, viz. -il- was 
the same as in Bonnieux, the termination -is 
being a characteristic of the locative in Roman 
times. The earliest occurrence in a documentary 
source of the Latin name of this town known to 
Rostaing appeared in the ecclesiastical records of 
the diocese of Carpentras of the year 1380. 15 The 
vernacular name appeared as Monious in the six- 
teenth century. 16 The name was spelled Monjeu 
in the map of Cesar Francois Cassini (de 

13 It must here be noted, however, that in other 
medieval Hebrew transcriptions of French names con- 
taining a final x, the Hebrew phonetic equivalent thereof 
was often suppressed, a phenomenon which would appear 
to indicate the French vernacular suppression of final x 
already by the end of the eleventh century. Cf. the 
examples cited by us in PAAJR, ibid., p. 10 and note 12 
ibid. 

It may be moreover remarked here that of the several 
alternative identifications suggested to us by colleagues 
overseas since our publication of the correct reading of 
the crucial geographic term, not one succeeds in meet- 
ing both the geographic and phonetic requirements. 
Thus, one colleague has suggested Monteux, but in He- 
brew transcription this would quite necessarily be 
rendered MNTW or MNTYL, whereas the scribe of 
our manuscript, who of course took pains to spell the 
name of his community carefully, does not spell it with 
a T (cf. further our remarks in PAAJR, 1966: p. 13 
note ) . Another colleague has suggested a place in Spain 
known from a Hebrew literary source as MWNYWS 
(cf. Solomon ibn Verga, Shebhet Yehuda [ed. F. Baer, 
Jerusalem 1947], p. 119), but this fails to meet either 
the geographic or phonetic requirements. A third col- 
league suggests the town of Mogneville on the Meuse 
River, but, for the same reasons, this identification is 
utterly impossible. An identification with Bonnieux 
would perhaps be possible if the first letter of the He- 
brew term were differently written, but the palaeographi- 
cal state of the manuscript affords us the quite necessary 
conclusion that this letter is none other than M. Cf. 
further our remarks in Revue international d'onotnastique 
20 (1968) : pp. 241 ff. 

14 Essai sur la toponymic de la Provence (Paris, 
1950), p. 215. 

15 Cf. £tienne Clouzout, Pouitles des provinces d'Aix, 
Aries et Embrun (Paris, 1923), p. 195: "de Monilis," 
cf. ibid. p. 198. ( For later occurrences of the Latin 
name, once with the variation Monillis, cf. ibid., pp. 199, 
201. and 206.) 

10 Cf. Rostaing, Essai, p. 215, citing Antonius de 
Arena. Catalogue des villes et villages de Provence, apud 
Honore Bouche, Chirographic I, iv, ch. VI, pp. 347 ff. 



Thury)," while the vernacular Provencal spell- 
ings were given by F. Mistral in his Provencal 
dictionary. 18 The Hebrew spelling MNYW re- 
flected the vernacular pronunciation rather than 
any Latin one — a fact in consonance with the 
known linguistic habits of the Jews of France, 
who as a rule called the towns which they in- 
habited by their vernacular French and Provencal 
names rather than by their Latin ones. 10 

Ill 

The tentative identification of MNYW with 
Monieux, in the heart of the Vaucluse, cast light 
on the problem not only of the direction of flight 
but also the probable country of origin of the noble 
lady. To begin with, her ability to communicate 
her earlier vicissitudes, together with the flight 
from one area where the lingua romana was spoken 
to another — vis. from Narbonne to Monieux — ap- 
peared to indicate that the lady was from some land 
where a form of French, or at least a Romance 
language, was spoken. A flight from northern 
Spain to Narbonne, however, was quite ruled out, 
since, if she had first lived in Spain, she would 
almost certainly have fled south to the more hos- 
pitable climate of Muslim Andalusia, where con- 
verts such as she could expect better treatment 
than they would receive as apostates in their own 
Christian lands.-' 0 On the other hand, the proba- 



" Carte general de la Prance 2 (Paris, 1744-1787), 
No. 152, Midi. 

18 Lou Tresor don Pelibrige 2 ( Aix-en-Provence, 
1879-87), p. 362; "Mounieu (Rom. [= Roman, vieux 
provengal] Monieu, b. lat Castrum de Monillis ou 
Moniliis) n. de 1. Monieux (Vaucluse). . . ." 

la Cf., e.g., for Rouen, Hebrew Rodoni = Rodoma, 
Rothoma rather than Rothomagus ; Troves rather than 
Trecae ; Carpentras rather than Carpentoracte : the ex- 
amples could be multiplied, cf. throughout H. Gross, 
Gallia J udaica (Paris, 1897). 

10 Thus, the deacon Bodo soon after A.n. 838 converted 
to Judaism, and fled from the court of Louis the Pious 
in France to Saragossa, which was then in Muslim 
hands. (Cf. B. Blumcnkranz, Juifs et Chretiens dans 
le monde occidental, Index, s.v. Bodo.) The anonymous 
proselyte of circa A.n. 1005 (who may, however, be 
identifiable with Wecelinus) described in MS Cambridge 
Or. 1085J no. 115 fled from his Christian country of 
origin to Damascus, and went thence to Jerusalem and 
finally to Fustat (cf. our study of this proselvte in 
Sefunoth 8 [1964]: pp. 87-104). Andreas the 'Arch- 
bishop of Bari went to Constantinople circa A.n. 1075, 
converted to Judaism there, and then was forced to flee 
to Fgypt. (Cf. the description in the portion of the 
memoirs of Obadiah the Proselyte edited bv A. Scheiber, 
Acta Oricntalia Hung. 4 [1954]: pp. 276 and 280). 
Obadiah the Proselyte was born and raised in Italy, 
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bility of her origin in the northeast of France 
had to be discounted because her flight from her 
"distant land" to Narbonne was followed, upon 
her learning that her family was seeking her, by 
a second flight eastward from Narbonne to Mo- 
nieux ; and, had she hailed from the northeast 
of France, she would, in taking the route followed 
by her, in effect be heading back in the direction 
from which she had fled — a rather unlikely possi- 
bility. Such objections, however, did not arise 
if an origin in the north or northwest of France 
—where other Judaizing activity is known to have 
taken place during the eleventh century 21 — or 
perhaps Normandy or England, was posited. 
Fleeing from her noble family, the proselyte had 
evidently first gone southward to the relatively 
safe precincts of the Jewish quarter of Narbonne 
— which city had an important Jewish community 
in the Middle Ages 22 and was the seat of the 
largely independent Provencal Rex Judaeorum. 
Then, hearing that her family was seeking her, 
she had apparently fled eastward into the hills of 
the Vaucluse, where she lived safely with her 
husband and children until the pogrom hit the 
community. After this event she continued going 
eastward, perhaps taking a boat from Marseilles, 
until she finally ended up in Cairo, the victim of 
a pogrom and a refugee from its fury. 23 It will 



converted to Judaism there in A.n. 1102, and thereafter 
arrived in Syria, spending the remainder of his life in 
the Muslim near east (cf. e.g., Scheiber, ibid., pp. 271- 
275). 

21 Cf. our remarks in PAAJR, ibid., pp. 14-16. 

22 Cf. e.g., The Jewish Encyclopaedia 9: p. 169, s.v. 
"Narbonne" ; H. Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 401-430. 

23 During our visit to Paris in December of 1967, it 
was suggested to us that the document under discussion 
might represent an appeal for funds made by the mem- 
bers of the community to help in the redemption of the 
kidnaped children. This idea would perhaps follow quite 
naturally from Mann's reading of still another crucial 
passage in the manuscript, viz. words 8 through 13 of 
line 22 (next to last line of the central portion of the 
document given in fig. 1). According to Mann, these 
words were to be read '"May yehannen adonai scba'dt 
we-nifdeh otam," which would mean, "Perhaps the Lord 
of Hosts will be gracious so that we may redeem them" 
(scil., the kidnaped children). However, as we have 
hoped to show in our edition and translation of the text 
(PAAJR. ibid., p. 61), the word read by Mann as 
"we-nifdeh," viz. "so that we might redeem," is in reality 
"ife-tifdeh," viz. "so that she (scil. the proselyte) might 
redeem" them, the letter only expressing a pious wish 
that, through the Lord's intervention, the proselyte 
might some day get her two older children back. The 
document, it is true, is somewhat damaged at this point, 
but the ductus of the crucial letter is clearly not that of 
the letter n but that of the letter /. In the photograph, 



be observed that the proposed reconstruction of 
the flight of the proselyte yielded a line of direc- 
tion free from eccentricities or aberrations (c/. 
map 1). 

The fact that the lady had to leave France 
entirely after the pogrom pointed to the wide- 
spread, rather than local, nature of the disturb- 
ance ; and to be sure, long before the identification 
of the community had been investigated, the first 
editor of the text under discussion had, despite 
his misreading of several crucial words, raised 
the possibility that the manuscript — which on 
the basis of other internal evidence, as we have 
seen, could be dated to the last quarter of the 
eleventh century — was of the time of the First 



an overlapping at the point of the tear further obscures 
the crucial word ; however, an examination of the origi- 
nal text at Cambridge has proved to us that the letter 
was clearly t and none other. Yet on still other grounds 
it is quite impossible to construe this letter as an appeal 
for funds from the community. For the Genizah con- 
tains many letters, in Hebrew as well as in Arabic, 
which constitute such appeals. They are usually brought 
by messengers, and state in unequivocal terms that the 
captives are being held by certain parties, that a specified 
amount of money is being demanded for their redemption, 
and that the communities addressed are requested to 
contribute certain amounts toward the sums demanded ; 
cf. e.g., J. Mann, The Jews in Egypt and Palestine 
2 : pp. 87-92, and passim, to be augmented by scores of 
letters of this kind still unpublished. In the present 
case, however, the proselyte, taking along her one re- 
maining child, leaves the community and later arrives 
far away in Fustat-Misr — clearly a refugee from a se- 
vere pogrom. She then presents a letter from the re- 
duced community ("we who have been left, a few from 
many") which states that the "widow remained alive, 
weeping . . . because of her great degradation and pov- 
erty, there being no one to care for her. . . . She was 
left in thirst and nakedness, lacking all provisions, and 
with no funds to pay for her (daily needs) and (those 
of ) her orphaned son. And so we have sought to turn 
to our lords, to inform them of her oppressed state and 
her sorrow. . . ." In the following lines, moreover, the 
recipients are admonished to "take pity on her poverty, 
her great degradation and her children who have been 
taken captive" — the authors then adding the pious wish 
described above. In these lines there is no indication 
whatsoever of an appeal for funds for the actual re- 
demption of the captured children by the community, 
but only a wish expressed by a far-distant community 
on behalf of a dignified lady reduced to wretched cir- 
cumstances by the fury of a pogrom, and who has been 
forced by that circumstance to flee her land and seek 
refuge and sustenance across the sea. The epistle is a 
classic letter of recommendation for the support of the 
impoverished widow, to which genre of correspondence 
belong many letters from the Cairo Genizah, mostly still 
unpublished. 
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Map. 1. Route of flight of the noble lady. 



Crusade. 24 The location of the community in 
Provence considerably enhanced this possibility ; 
for that area was the scene of the most intense 
activity just prior to the Crusade. It is well 
known that in Provence and Languedoc most of 
Pope Urban IPs preaching in a.d. 1095-1096 
took place — i.e., both before and after the Council 
of Clermont. The Pope gained the allegiance at 
the time of many nobles and clerics throughout 
France ; but the closest alliance made by him was 
with Raymond of St. Gilles and Adhemar of Le 
Puy. Thus it was that the largest army to 
make the expedition to the East was that of 
the Provencal Crusaders, rather than any of those 
from northern France. 25 But historians had con- 
centrated on the northern armies and their routes 
because of better documentation. The fact is 
that not a single Latin or vernacular document 
describing activities of the Provencals before 
their arrival in Dalmatia is known to exist. 

Pursuing the investigation of the Hebrew let- 
ter during the following months, we were able 

-» Cf. J. Mann, Texts and Studies 1 : pp. 31 f. : "Should 
we therefore say that this attack in Anjou took place 
during the First Crusade? But so far we have no data 
as to how the local Jews fared on that occasion. The 
earliest mention of troubles in Anjou during the preach- 
ing of a new Crusade refers to 1236 when about 3000 
Jews were killed in Bretagne. Anjou and Poitou. We 
have to await further material in order to ascertain the 
nature of the persecution alluded to in our epistle. . . ." 

*»For the itinerary of Urban II, cf. especially L. 
Paulot, Un Papc francais, Urbain II (Paris, 1903), pp. 
XXXIII-XXXY, and his extensive treatment, ibid., pp. 
277 ff. For the numerical superiority of the Provencal 
army, cf. especially J. and L. Hill, Raymond VI, Count 
of Toulouse (Syracuse, 1962), pp. 29-42, and sources 
there cited. 



to determine that the pattern of the pogrom which 
took place at Monieux conformed to that of other 
pogroms carried out by the Crusaders in northern 
France and the Rhineland. Contrary to what 
some recent writers have suggested, 26 there were 
a number of indications in Latin chronicles at- 
testing to the fact that the persecutions had been 
widespread in France as well as in Germany. 
Besides the general notices, pogroms were spe- 
cifically attested to in various cities along the 
Moselle and the Rhine, as well as in Rouen, 
which latter disturbance was fully described in 
the almost contemporary account of Guibert 
de Nogent. 27 French commanders participated 
prominently in these pogroms, which were char- 
acterized by forced conversions, the plundering 
of Jewish homes, the massacre of Israelites in 
houses of worship, and the kidnaping of their 
children — clearly for religious purposes. Of these, 
the last three characteristics appeared promi- 
nently in the letter from Monieux, which at all 
events could be dated to sometime toward the 
close of the eleventh century. 

In this respect it could be observed that the 
pogrom at Monieux, as many in the north at 
the time of the Crusade, was evidently inflicted 
by outsiders who came into the town, rather than 
by the townsmen themselves. For some Jews 
remained alive, "a few from many" ; and, had 
the pogrom been carried out by townspeople, it 
is doubtful that soon thereafter survivors would 
be able to write a letter of recommendation con- 
cerning the proselyte and her infant son. It is 
always possible that the raiders were helped by 

2ft Cf. our remarks in PAAJR 34 : pp. 19-36. The per- 
secution of Jews in western Europe, clearly one of the 
salient features of the First Crusade and the documenta- 
tion of which by chroniclers has proven essential for 
tracing the routes of the various armies on their way 
eastward (c~/. e.g., H. Hagenmeyer, "Chronologie de la 
premiere croisade," Revue de V orient latin 6 [1898] : 
pp. 214 ff.) is not as much as mentioned in the article 
on the Crusade in the National Geographic Maga- 
zine 121, 6 (June, 1962) : pp. 731-789. The map ap- 
pearing in the same article (ibid., pp. 736-737) gives 
only some of the routes taken by the armies. The routes 
of Emich, Gottschalk, and Yolkmar are entirely missing. 
Of the ones given, that of Peter the Hermit is incom- 
plete; what is called the "Route of Robert of Flanders 
and Hugh of Vermandois" should read "Route of Robert 
Curthose of Normandy, Stephen of Blois, etc.," and 
should begin in Normandy rather than at Lyons ; while 
the route given as that of Adhemar and Raymond is 
the least possible one that the Provencals might have 
taken. 

27 Cf. PAAJR, ibid., p. 19; and, for other Latin 
chroniclers, ibid., pp. 33-35. 
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townsmen, as occasionally happened in the north; 
hut the very fact that some Jews survived indi- 
cated that outsiders had been the main perpetra- 
tors of this crime. 

Taking these considerations into account, and 
bearing in mind that the subsequent conduct of 
the huge Provencal army in the east, as reported 
by Raymond d'Aguilers and other chroniclers of 
the First Crusade. JS was no more exemplary than 
that of their allies from the north, we began to 
recognize the probability that the Hebrew docu- 
ment from Monieux indeed described an event 
which had transpired in Provence in a.d. 10%. 
To test this probability, however, it became neces- 
sary to examine the questions of the possible 
strategic situation of this town and of the pos- 
sible light it might cast on crusader activity, 
especially troop movements, in Provence at that 
time. 

No Latin documents made clear the route of 
the Provencals on their way to Italy, and scholars 
had been speculating on that route at least since 
the days of Michaud. He himself, for reasons 
which are not entirely clear, had suggested - >9 
that the Provencals went first up the Rhone to 
Lyon, and thence eastward — thus, that they 
traveled to Italy via the Mont Cenis Pass (for 
as Coolidge has shown. 30 the Mont Cenis Pass, 
and not the Mont Genevre was the one used by 
travelers going between Lyon and Italy). Later, 
however, scholars began questioning the logic of 
this suggestion, for why. after all, should the 
massive forces of the Provencals have gone many 
miles out of their way up the Rhone to Lyon be- 
fore turning eastward ? There was a far more 
direct way to get to Italy, namely, by taking the 
roads through Provence which led to the Mont 
Genevre Pass. This is the route which was pro- 
posed, e.g., by Ferdinand Chalandon, whose view 
has been reiterated by more recent scholars. In 
this respect the statement of J. E. Tyler is much 
to the point: ". . . From Chambery there was a 
choice of routes, whither to Aosta over the Little 
Saint Bernard, or via the Mont Cenis to Susa 
and Turin. Whilst from Susa ran the road over 
the Mont Genevre to Aix and Avignon." M 



"C/. ibid., p. 45. note 86. 

2 * Cf. J. Michaud, Hist, de la premiere Crnisade, cd. 
Lamprecht. (Berlin 1879), p. 51. 

™The Alps in Nature and History (London, 1908), 
pp. 164 ff. and passim. 

»iC/. J. E. Tyler, The Alpine Passes (Oxford, 1930). 
p. 49. Cf. further our discussion in PAAJR 34: pp. 
42-44. However, in so far as that article was written 




Map. 2. Relative positions of Mont Genevre and Mont 
Cenis passes. From W. A. B. Coolidge. The ^41 ps 
in Xature and History (London, 1908), opposite 
p. 163. 



An examination of maps of the Yaucluse made 
it clear that this latter view received weighty 
support from the document emanating froin 
Monieux. Keeping in mind that the cities of the 
lower Rhone, if not St. Gilles itself, must have 
been important mustering points for the Pro- 
vencal forces, it may be seen that to reach the 
Mont Genevre Pass these forces would have had 
their choice of three main routes (cf. map 3). 
They could have followed the road running along 
the Durance River (today known as Routes N573 
and N%), and then up to Sisteron, Brianqon, 
and the pass : or they could have taken the some- 
what shorter route which led through Cavaillon 
and Apt (i.e., the route taken by Pope Urban 
during the last part of his journey through 
southern France in 1096 a.d.). joining the former 
route at Manosque or la Brillane : or they could 
have gone by way of Carpentras. Monieux. Sault. 
Sisteron, and thence to Briancon and the pass. 
Perhaps all three routes were used by the Pro- 
vencal Crusaders; but it is entirely clear that the 
shortest of these routes was the one which led 
through the walled and fortified town of Monieux, 
where, according to the Hebrew document, a 
pogrom took place whose every characteristic 
bore the trademark of Crusade activity. 

The examination of the configuration of availa- 
ble details respecting events in the Midi in 1095 
and 10% a.d. made it clear that the pogrom at 
Monieux fell within the very heart and center of 



prior to our examination of Monieux and the surround- 
ing roads, we could not at the time propose a direction 
of travel on the part of Crusaders via Monieux itself. 
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Map. 3. Alternate routes between the lower Rhone 
Valley and Sisteron. 



those events (cf. map 4). It will be noticed in 
this respect that the Pope preached the idea of 
the Crusade in the Vaucluse both before and after 
the Council of Clermont. (This is not to say- 
that he advocated the persecution of the Jews, 
which he did not; but the chronicles, both Latin 
and Hebrew, are quite in agreement that this 
was one of the sad results of his preaching. ) The 
pogroms as a rule took place as the Crusaders 
were setting forth on their arduous adventure, 
or as they passed through towns along the way ; 
and in our first study of the manuscript we sug- 
gested that the pogrom at Monieux took place 
in October of 1096, as the Provencals were mak- 
ing their way eastward toward the Mont Genevre 
Pass. 3 - We could not, however, then propose 
any reason for their having selected Monieux as 
the scene of such an event ; nor, was it possible 
at the time to tell much about the actual signifi- 
cance of the town itself. That it must have had 
some importance at the time of writing of the 
letter, however, was clear from the fact that the 
survivors of the pogrom described themselves as 
being "a few from many" — a phrase hinting at 
an original population of at least a few hundred 
Jews within a considerably larger general popu- 

32 PAAJR. ibid. It may here be observed that while 
certain Genizah letters contain appeals for help written 
on behalf of victims of the First Crusade (cf. e.g., 
University Library Cambridge TS 13J25 fol. 7 and 
T.S. 12.14, both unpublished, and cf. note 5 above), 
the Hebrew epistle under discussion would appear to be 
the first which describes in detail the victimization of 
western Jews by Crusaders. The existence of a stream 
of refugees from the west to Islamic countries at the 
time of the First Crusade had, however, long been 
posited bv writers. Cf. e.g., H. Avenary in Tatclil 4 
(1964) : p. 6. 
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Map 4. Events in Provence prior to the First Crusade. 

lation ; as also from the fact that the writers had 
evidently not deemed it necessary to qualify the 
name of their community by any further geo- 
graphical epithets. 

IV 

The descriptions of Monieux indicated that it 
had once been a Roman settlement. The town, 
which still contained approximately one thousand 
people at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
had retained and preserved through the Middle 
Ages old Roman customs. Houses still standing 
there had been built in the Middle Ages, and by 
their construction showed Roman influence, while 
the church had originally been built in Gallo- 
Roman times. Still standing above the town 
were the ruins of a great watchtower. 

A highly important notice concerning some of 
the antiquities of Monieux was given by L. 
Rochetin. 31 He described two inscriptions to a 
Mars "Xabelcus" which were found there and 
were preserved in the museum of Sault. 34 The 
first, found in the garden near the home of M. de 
Iiernardi, and .57 m. high and .27 m. wide, read: 

MARTI 
NABeLCO 
eX. Monitu? 
T. GemIN 
iVS.SEVe 
RINVS 
V.S.L.M 

a3 Mcmoires de I'Academie de Vaucluse, I ser., 3 
(1884) : pp. 36-51. 

**Cf. also O. Hirschfeld, Corpus inscr. lat. 12 (Ber- 
lin, 1888), no. 1169, p. 148, and no. 1171, ibid. 
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Viz., Marti Nabclco, ex monitu, T. Geminhis 
Severinus votum solvit libens vicrito, which 
Rochetin translated : "To Mars Xahelcus. in con- 
sequence of the warning of the god, Titus Gemi- 
nhis Severinus, with gratitude, in fulfillment of 
his vow." 

The second votive altar, which according to 
Rochetin had heen emhedded in an inner wall of 
the Saint-Andre chapel hefore heing transported 
to Sault, and which with its hase is .85 m. high 
and .33 m. wide, read: 

M A.N.V.S 
L.M. M .ATT IV 
S.SEXTIN 
VS 

M. Allmer had already published this inscrip- 
tion 3: ' without, however, being able to compare 
it with the preceding one, and had interpreted 
the first letter as if it were simply an "M,"; put- 
ting together the "M" with the' following "N," 
he had proposed to read "Mt. Nervae." How- 
ever, Rochetin, citing the first inscription, recog- 
nized here an "M" and an "A" together, followed 
by a period and an "N," and thus was able to 
perceive in this monument a second votive altar 
dedicated to Mars Nabelcus, this one through the 
grateful piety of Marcus Attius Sextimus. 36 

Rochetin further wrote to the effect that, be- 
sides the two inscriptions to Mars Nabelcus, a 
rather large quantity of ancient coins and of Ro- 
man spearheads had been discovered at Monieux 
on the escarpment where the ruins of the medieval 
castle and the chapel of Saint-Andre stand today, 
while Gallo-Roman sepulchres had been found 
along the street which passed in front of the 
home of M. de Bernardi and went down to the 
Nesque. From all these circumstances. Rochetin 
deduced that a virus had existed on the site of 
the present town. 37 

Rochetin also described some ancient fortifica- 
tions, the so-called "Castelaras," 38 situated to the 
west of Monieux and within the gorge. 

M Cf. Bulletin de la societe archiologique dc la 
Drome, 1874. 

30 Mcmoircs de V Academic de Vauclusc, ibid., p. 39. 
37 Ibid., p. 39, note. 

3k Ibid., pp. 45 ff. We quote here from Rochetin's 
discussion of the meaning of this term (p. 45, note) : "In 
Provencal, the word castclas or castelar means : ancient 
fortification, old fortress. Casteleras, or better Castel- 
aras, is a variant of Castelar and may be an augmenta- 
tive, in which case the word would signify : very old 
fortification. In the department of Alpes-Maritimes, this 
word is applied, as here, to ancient of>/>ida, whose con- 



From the village of Monnieux, where we had the 
fortunate inspiration to stop during our recent ex- 
cursion in that region [he wrote] it was easy for 
us to get to the first two (walled enclosures) situated 
not far from there in the valley of the Nesque. We 
visited first the more important one on the right 
bank . . . , situated 4 kil. from Monnieux, at the 
bend formed by the Nesque which, after having 
flowed up to there from northeast to southwest, turns 
abruptly and runs from south to north. The Kocher 
de Cire, remarkable for its vertiginous height, rises 
straight up in all of its majesty on the other side 
of the river. This retreat, which has the shape of a 
rectangle, goes on a slight incline from north to 
south towards the Nesque. At the south and west 
it is bounded by the precipices which, opening up 
above the river, made it impregnable on those two 
sides. Nevertheless, through a natural break situated 
at the southwest corner of this prodigious escarp- 
ment, one could go all the way down to the river 
to replenish the water supply. On the east and 
north the oppidum was protected by a very thick, 
very high defense wall constructed of large blocks of 
stone connected by a cement composed of lime and 
broken rocks. The base of these walls which remains 
does not indicate great care in the construction : far 
from being bonded, the blocks have been placed 
without any order one on top of the other and fixed 
by cement. Since the oppidum was designated to 
serve as a temporary refuge for the people of the 
countryside, no attempt has been made to construct 
regularly, but only with solidity. A sort of round 
tower or bastion flanked the walled enclosure in two 
places : one was about in the middle of the eastern 
wall, the other at the northwest corner, at the meet- 
ing place of two walls of the oppidum. A little 
behind the first enclosure there was another, but 
this one was composed of enormous blocks of stone 
superimposed without any cement. The rather nar- 
row space which was left between the two walls 
forms a sort of watch path. 39 

According to Rochetin. the land situated on 
the site of the oppidum had been cultivated, but 
no one had gathered together the vestiges of an- 
cient artifacts, including coins that had been found 
there by the tenant, which would have revealed 
at what period it was occupied. In Rochetin's 
time, the museum of Sault possessed only two 
remains — an object in bronze, oblong in shape, 
pierced with a double opening, and equipped at 
the base with two small tapered appendages and 
a broken fragment of Roman pottery, whose pieces 



struction is attributed to the Deceatcs and to the Oxybii, 
I.igurian tribes originally established on the southeast 
border of Gaul and the first in that region to be subju- 
gated by the Romans. ... Mr. H. Chrestian has desig- 
nated the oppidum on the left bank of the Nesque by 
the name of Peissoniere, from the name of the ravine 
which protected it on the east and of a farm situated not 
far from there. . . .*' 
*>lbid., p. 45. 
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had been put in place by means of a small rod of 
lead. The different antiquarians to whom the 
bronze object was shown considered it to be of 
Gaulish origin, but were not able to explain its 
use/ 0 

The second walled enclosure which Rochetin 
described was on the left bank of the Xesque, and 
only three kilometers from Monieux. Smaller 
than the preceding one, it had, like the other, a 
rectangular shape and presented a slight incline 
from south to north going towards the river. On 
the north the retreat was protected by the valley 
of the Xesque and on the east by a very deep 
ravine. On the south and west, where it was 
more easily accessible, a solid wall several meters 
thick had been built. The piles of debris from 
these walls were considerable, and did not permit 
one to see the foundation, but people from the 
region who had seen it in the past reported to 
Rochetin that it was built like that of the retreat 
on the right bank. Here again, behind the first 
enclosure there was another in large blocks of 
stone placed bare and without the use of cement, 
which were from 69 centimeters to a meter long 
and from 32 to 38 centimeters high. Among these 
constructions in dry stone could be seen some 
rooms, oblong in shape, which probably served 
as bastions. One was established on the east at 
the very place where, since there was a break in 
the ravine, it would have been necessary to build 
fortifications against a surprise attack. On the 
side of the Xesque, where the ledges of rock rose 
in tiers and formed a group of natural steps, by 
means of which one could go down and draw 
water from the river, a wall, in Rochetin's time 
already completely crumbled, had been placed to 
make up for the insufficiencies of the natural 
defense. 

Some remains of small millstones of volcanic 
rock which were used in the Roman period to 
grind wheat were found by Rochetin at this site. 
The area around this oppidum had evidently not 
been cultivated in the years preceding his visit, 
and he suggested at the time that excavations 
would perhaps uncover some ancient artifacts. 

Formulating his conclusions regarding the 
castelaras near Monieux, Rochetin proposed that 
the interior wall of dry stones belonged to an 
older period. Built of enormous blocks of rough 
stone piled one on the other and rudely bonded, 
it was capable of offering strong resistance. A 
similar construction could be observed in the de- 

" Ibid., p. 46. 



partment of Gard at the sites of ancient Gaulish 
oppida like that of Marbacum 41 and Xages. 42 
Rochetin concluded that the analogous stone 
walled enclosures of the Xesque went back to the 
Gaulish period and that they were used as oppida 
by the earliest people of the valley. 

The later structure, according to Rochetin, was 
the wall built with cement. That this one be- 
longed to the Gallo-Roman period was evident 
from the remains found there. Rochetin sug- 
gested that these sites were not used to camp 
regular troops. In his view, it was more reason- 
able to assume that these fortified stations went 
back to the third, fourth, or fifth centuries, that 
is to say, to the troubled times when incessant 
barbaric invasions had spread terror in Gaul, and 
the panic-stricken population, fleeing death and 
pillage, sought momentary asylum behind the 
ramparts of such improvised fortresses. The 
great preoccupation of that period, according to 
Rochetin, was organizing the defense, and just as 
the towns were surrounded with fortified walled 
enclosures, or castra, so also would the people of 
the countryside establish retreats in the most 
suitable places, where in case of danger they would 
entrench themselves with their herds. 43 

In Rochetin's view, 44 in so far as mountainous 
regions like that of Sault were more protected 
by their very isolation and easier to defend than 
those of the plain, the castelaras must have been 
occupied by the population of the surrounding 
countryside during the Gallo-Roman period. The 
same reasons which had caused the Gauls to 
choose certain positions for oppida still existed, 
and the people of late Roman times used them 
again for protection. These retreats were situated 
in steep places, where one could fight advanta- 

*'C/. Bulletin de la Soc. litt. et scient. a" Alois, 1879: 
p. 248. 

**Rev. Arch., nouv. serie, 20: pp. 392-394. 

43 Meinoires de V Academic de Vaucluse, ibid., p. 50. 
In a pertinent note, Rochetin adds (ibid.) : "It is es- 
pecially in the fourth century that, since the invasions 
had become more frequent and formidable, a fortified 
walled enclosure, or castrum, designed to protect against 
attacks by the Barbarians, was constructed in each 
Gallo-Roman town. As a matter of fact, these walls 
are most often constructed with the debris of second- 
and third-century monuments. Since the people of the 
countryside were not always able to find space in the 
walled enclosure of the neighboring town, they must 
have thought of contriving retreats. The same thing 
happened at that period which occurred later, in the 
Middle Ages : the people entrenched again on high places 
and behind fortified walls." 

44 Ibid., pp. 50 f. 
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geously, and close to a stream of water, which 
permitted easy replenishment. The materials 
necessary for the construction of the new walled 
enclosure were found on the spot, and the blocks 
of stone of the Gaulish walls were greatly utilized. 
It was thus evident that the main purpose of such 
fortifications in Gallo-Roman times was to defend 
the inhabitants of the surrounding countryside 
from attack. However, situated as they were at 
the approaches to the fertile plain of Sault, the 
castelaras near Monieux would evidently have 
had the further purpose of guarding that plain, 
and the settlements there, from attack by invaders 
making their way through the gorge from the 
valley of the Rhone." 

Further information on Monieux and the sur- 
rounding territory was given by Jules Courtet, 48 
Robert Bailly, 4 ' and other writers. Monieux was 
situated 5 kilometers southwest of Sault, 36 kil- 
ometers east of Carpentras, and 60 from Avignon, 
and was built in a declivity at the bottom of a 
large bill. 4 * The altitude of the town was 650 
meters, and 795 meters at the summit of the 
ruined tower, the Nesque running underground 
through part of its territory. 49 During the Middle 

45 For a map showing the locations in Provence of 
the oppida, cj. Jean-Paul Clebert, Provence Antique 1 
(Paris, 1966) : p. 223, and his chapter on the subject 
of the civilization of the oppida, ibid., pp. 222-236. The 
author (ibid., p. 222) quotes G. Barruol, "Oppida 
preromains en Haute- Provence," Cahicrs rhodaniens 8 
(1961), to the effect that oppida of the type found near 
Monieux "sont hordes sur deux ou trois cotes de falaises 
et seul le cote accessible et defendu par un ou plusieurs 
remparts de pierres seches e'est lc type de l'eperon 
barre. Vcritables acropoles, ces fortcresses de hauteur 
occupent des points stratcgiques dominant les voies 
naturclles de passage, commandant un col, surplombant 
un confluent on des defiles, on dominant toute une 
vallee." (Italics ours.) 

46 Dictionnaire . . . des communes du departcment de 
Vauclusc (2nd ed., Avignon, 1877), pp. 237-239. 

47 Dictionnaire des communes: Vaucluse (Avignon, 
1960) : pp. 261-263. 

48 Courtet, Diet., p. 237. 

4 » Bailly, Diet., p. 261. In Domni Pauli Piolin, Gallia 
Christiana 1 (Paris, 1870) : map opposite p. 796, the 
Latin name of the Nesque is given as Vindelicus amnis. 
Yet H. Wackernagel states in Pauly-Wissowa, Real- 
Encyclopadie der classischen Altertumszvissenschajt, 2 
Reihc, 7 col. 727, in speaking of the River Sorgue : 
"Sulgas, heute la Sorgue ( friihmittelalterlich Sorgia). 
Linker Nebenfluss der Rhone, der beim antiken Vinda- 
lium nordlich Avignon einmundet. . . . (Strab. IV 185, 
vgl. 191). Identisch mit S. ist der 'Vindelicus amnis' 
bei Floris (1.37). . . ." It would appear that the river 
mentioned by Florus may be identical with the Nesque 
rather than the Sorgue. At the same time, the view of 
Rochetin (Memoires de V Academic de Vaucluse, ibid., 



Ages — perhaps as early as the eleventh century — 
it had belonged, along with the entire county of 
Sault, to the house of Agoult, which was itself 
of Provencal origin. 50 The coat-of-arms of Mo- 
nieux was the same as that of the House of 
Agoult. 01 The duchy of Provence was at that time 
divided administratively into the three provinces 
of Embrun, Aix, and Aries, Monieux falling within 
the limits of the latter province. 52 

The medieval population of Monieux could not 
be ascertained. However, in 1835 there were 995 
people still living there, 5:i while in 1877, 837 
people were counted "for an area covering 4,727 
hectares." 54 In 1896 the population was 727 
people, 55 in 1899 there were 724 inhabitants, 50 and 
in 1959 as few as 21 1 souls. 57 

In 1877 the town was producing principally 
grain, hay, almonds, walnuts, and potatoes. Olive 
trees had by then disappeared, and grapevines, 
which were growing with difficulty, produced ''a 

p. 38) must be borne in mind, viz., that the name 
Nesque is a phonetic contraction from Xabclcus appear- 
ing in the inscriptions found at Monieux. 

so Bailly, Diet., 261; cj. Courtet, Diet., pp. 315 f. 

51 Bailly, op. cit., p. 261. Cj. the descriptions of the 
coat-of-arms of the house of Agoult in de Combles, 
Traite des devises hcraldiques (Paris, 1783). p. 26; H. 
Gourdon de Genouillac, Recueil d'armoirics (Paris, 1860), 
p. 5 ; Bachelin-Deflorcnne, £tat present de la noblesse 
jrancaise (Paris, 1887), pp. 10-11: "Armes: Provence, 
Dauphine: D'or, au loup ravissant d'azur arme, lanipasse 
et vilene de gueulcs. — Devise : Avidus committere pug- 
nam." Cj. the illustration ibid., p. 10. Cj. also H. Jougia 
de Morenas, Grand Armorial de France 1 (Paris, 1934) : 
pp. 124-125. For the history of Provence during the 
eleventh century, cj. especially Georges de Manteyer, 
La Provence du premier au douzieme siecle (Paris 
1908), pp. 163-328. Raymond of St. Gilles was Mar- 
quis of Provence from a.d. 1094 to 1105, ibid., pp. 
304 ff. His reign had been preceded by that of Bert- 
rand (ibid., pp. 300-303) who ruled from 1065 to circa 
1093. As de Manteyer points out, the unity of Provence 
had been greatly weakened by the time of Bertrand (r/. 
also his conclusions, ibid., p. 449), a fact which gives 
rise to the supposition that the house of Agoult had 
considerable independent power from this time. 

**lbid., p. 192. 

63 E. Garcin, Dictionnaire historique et lopographiquc 
de la Provence 2 (2nd ed., Aix-en-Provencc, 18351 : 
pp. 215-16. Anon., Dictionnaire des communes dc la 
Prance 2 (Paris, 1845) : p. 621, gives the population 
figure of 9,622 inhabitants — clearly an error for 902. 

54 Courtet, Dictionnaire, p. 237. 

55 Paul Joanne, Dictionnaire geographiqttc et adminis- 
trate de la Prance 4 (Paris, 1896) : p. 2715. 

» 8 La Grande Encyclopedic 24 (Paris, 1899). s.v. 
Monnieux. 

67 Dictionnaire twtional des communes de Fran;'. 
(Paris. 1959), p. 712. This is also the figure given 
by Bailly, op. cit., p. 261. 
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wine of poor quality." 58 The manufacture of 
woolen cloth was once a main industry of 
Monieux.'' 9 

Monieux stood on a hank of lower green sand, 
enclosed in Neolomian limestone (which consti- 
tuted the greater part of Mont Ventoux), and near 
the torrent of the Xesque, whose deep gorge 
marked the demarcation line hetween the Ventoux 
range and that of the Vaucluse. The gorge was 
the dwelling place of eagles, crows, and wild 
pigeons." 50 If one followed it, defiles could be 
found so steep that it was almost impossible to 
descend them, especially at the spots called "Pas 
de Pascle" and "Rocher de Cire." This last was 
so named because bees stored honey there and 
in hot weather it could be seen running down the 
stone, a peculiarity which had given birth to one 
of the most picturesque episodes of Frederic 
Mistral's Calcndau (canto VII). At this point, 
according to Bailly," 1 the road along the ledge 
overlooked the bottom of the gorge above a two- 
hundred-meter drop, while the other facade, con- 
stituted by the "Rocher de Cire." rose more 
than a hundred meters higher. In the past, dar- 
ing townspeople would lower themselves from the 
summit with ropes in order to gather the honey 
situated there. The river itself was often dry, 
and when it ran along the bottom of the narrow 
gorge, it disappeared under the rock to follow a 
subterranean course. 

According to Courtet,* 12 many Roman medals 
had been found there : 

In M. Bernardi's garden, there is a votive altar, 
found on his propertv, with the inscription MARTI 

SABELCO [sic!] V.S.L.M Apparently, the 

village was, originally, a little lower, if the great 
number of substructures to be found outside of the 
present dwellings are taken into account. It was 
obliged to enclose itself within walls when Sault 
left the bottom of the valley to settle on the mass 
of rock where it still stands. However, the parish 
house and the church remained outside the city walls. 
The square tower which dominates the village corre- 
sponded with the towers of Sault, Aurel, and St- 
Jean-de-Durfort, and the signals were thus promptly 
transmitted across the valley. These walls, which 
encircle the village and connect it to the Saint 
Andre tower across a very steep slope, show their 
Roman origin by their small and regular decoration. 
All [sic ! | the houses are constructed in the same 
manner : the doors are narrow with rounded arches. 



^ Courtet. of. cit., p. 237. 

E. Garcin. Did. hist, ct tofo<irafhiquc. p. 216. 
*' Courtet, of. < //.. p. 239. 

81 Dictionnairc, p. 263. 

82 Dictionnairc, pp. 237 f. 



In Courtet's view, 03 the nave and cupola of the 
church both belonged to the Gallo-Roman era, 
the chapels having been added successively in the 
seventeenth century, as was a sort of narthex. A 
painting of the Madonna was located in the Ber- 
nardi chapel, while there were five rural chapels: 
the wayside chapel of Les Abeilles, in the hamlet 
of that name ; St. Michel in the plaine of Siccaude : 
another bearing the same name in the gorge ; St. 
Andre, which dominated the entire village ; and St. 
Roch, on the opposite slope. Bailly gave further 
information about these chapels. 64 The Saint- 
Andre chapel stood at the base of the tower and 
the edge of the cliff and, according to him, dated 
back to the eleventh or twelfth century. The 
Saint-Roch chapel had been first erected at the 
time of the 1632 plague, had had its own hermit- 
age, and had once measured more than five 
"caunes" in length by more than two in width. The 
reason for its demolition was not ascertainable, but 
in 1832, during the cholera epidemic, it had been 
reconstructed on a circular design. It contained 
a painting which represented the guardian saint 
of Monieux with the village in the background. 
The chapel at the bottom of the gorge had been 
built under a triple superimposed excavation of 
the cliff ; every year, on the nearest Sunday to 
St. Michel's Feast Day (September 29), a pil- 
grimage was made to it. The Abeilles chapel 
was commonly called "Notre-Dame des Abeilles," 
but its correct title was "Notre-Dame de Consola- 
tion." It had been constructed in 1709 by the 
inhabitants of the quarter. 

According to Courtet," 5 the town had once been 
administered by a general council composed of 
all the heads of families. This council met every 
year, on Christmas Day, to name the consuls for 
the following year and replace the members of 
the outgoing municipal council. It was composed 
of fifteen members, of whom one-third were re- 
placed each year on a rotating basis. The gen- 
eral council also met every time it was necessary 
to vote any financial imposition. Any levy of 
taxes was illegal if it had not been consented to 
by all family heads. In the general council at 
Christmas two auditors of public accounts were 
also named to watch over the financial dealings 
of the community treasurer, two police masters, 
a regent for the youth of the village, a doctor, 
a midwife, etc. This organization, according to 



^lbid., p. 238. 

81 Diet, pp. 262 f. 

85 Dictionnairc, p. 238 note. 
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Fig. 2. The Gorge de la Nesque, as seen from the 
northern flank. The river bed, far below, is not 
discernible in the photograph. 



Counet. was a carry -over from Roman institu- 
tions, and subsisted until 1792. 

V 

"We thus had to content ourselves with these 
several incomplete descriptions, but at the same 
time resolved to visit Monieux at tbe first oppor- 
tunity. We were able to do so on two occasions, 
first in Deceml»er of 1906. and again in the same 
month of the following year. On the first trip, 
we decided to approach the town from several 
directions. The first route taken by us was the 
one through Carpentras and along the northern 
side of the gorge of the River Xesque. The dis- 
tance from Carpentras to Monieux is, as we have 
already seen, approximately twenty miles. For 
several miles after leaving Carpentras. the road 
was quite level, but immediately after leaving 
Yilles it began to rise. Then it started winding 
along the gorge, which plunged steeply downward 
to the river bed far below. Here there was only 
a rocky wilderness (cj. fig. 2i and we began to 
perceive that travelers taking this or a similar 
road in former times would liave had to continue 
onward after leaving the plain of Carpentras until 
the gorge had been negotiated. After several 
miles of additional traveling, we arrived at the 
Rocher de Cire. where we had a magnificent 
view of the gorge and the hills rising steeply on 
either side. 

Suddenly the gorge was at its end (fig. 3 ), 
and before us lay the Valley of Sault and Mo- 
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Fig. 3. End of the gorge, and the Plain of Sault. The 
road within the gorge may lie observed at the lower 
right. 

nieux. In fact, the town lay immediately in front 
of us. rising in terraces up the hill ( fig. 4 i . Far 
above was the tower, still guarding, so to speak, 
the route from Carpentras to Sisteron. It was 
immediately apparent to us that the town had 
occupied a strategic she. Here the roads con- 
verged from several directions : the town had evi- 
dentlv grown up. or been established, precisely 
l>ecause of hs situation at the entrance of the 
gorge and the roads leading westward. It would 
have been a necessary station for travelers headed 
from Carpentras on their way to the Mont 
Genevre Pass. 




Fig. 4. Monieux seen from the west at dawn 
(December. 1%7>. 



.■upyi 
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We later tried tlie still more rugged route on 
the opposite side of the gorge, and further within 
the hills. This route, which traversed the perched 
village of Methamis, passed mostly through bar- 
ren and rocky territory, relieved only occasionally 
by the sight of a farm or vineyard high in the 
hills. Along the route one could see the white 
rocky openings of the gorges, which the inhabi- 
tants of the Vaucluse call averts. As the route 
debouched into the open plain of Sault, we ob- 
served, running into the gorge of the Xesque it- 
self, and trailing along its southern side, a narrow 
road — not a footpath, but a road wide enough to 
carry wheeled vehicles. We followed this road on 
foot for several kilometers back toward Villes. 
Upon later inquiry, several of the townsmen of 
Monieux informed us that this path led on to 
Villes, which, lying some twenty kilometers west 
of Monieux, marks the western end of the gorge, 
and that they had traversed it from end to end in 
former years. The road is not so marked on the 
map (Carte d'etat major), and may by now have 
fallen entirely into disuse; but the indications are 
that it was used in former periods, and indeed its 
width is approximately that of a narrow Roman 
road. 

We were thereafter to examine the Archives 
Conimunales at Avignon and other records (which 
are but a brief digest of older records now no 
longer extant) relative to Monieux, and to find 
there several notices pertaining to the road con- 
nections between Monieux and Carpentras. 00 In 
1770, because of the impracticability of using the 
road from Sault to Carpentras in winter ("sou- 
vent impraticable en temps d'hiver du cote du 
Mount- Yentoux a cause des neiges") is was de- 
cided to investigate "la possibilite de rendre prati- 
cable lautre chetnin allant de Sault a Carpentras 
par M onnieux , Methamis. et Malemort." From 
this it may be inferred that by 1770 an old route 
leading from Sault and Monieux to Methamis, 
Malemort, and Carpentras, which had by then 
fallen into disuse, was being again considered for 
use in view of the difficulties in employing the 
other route which led to Carpentras via the slopes 
of Mont Yentoux. This route via Methamis and 
Malemort probably led from Monieux along the 
northern side of the Gorge de la Nesque until 

We hereby wish to thank M. Haycz, director of 
the Archives Departemen tales at Avignon, for his cour- 
tesy and helpfulness in making these records available to 
us during our stay there in December of 1%7. 

n Archives Departcmcntales de Vaucluse, Serie C-40, 
fob. 607b-608b. 




Map. 5. Detail from Frederik de Wit, Atlas Maior 
(Amsterdam, P. Mortier [170-] 1, No. 60, showing 
a main route of travel from Carpentras through 
Monieux ("Moniouls") and Sault to Sederon, the 
road leading thence to Sisteron (dashed line left 
center to upper right). 

Hearing Yilles, then turning south toward Me- 
thamis and proceeding thence westward to Male- 
mort. It is this route, evidently, which is still 
depicted in the pertinent map in the Atlas Maior 
of de Wit (ef. map 5) and in the maps of the 
Provence given in the fctrcniics utiles . . . ou 
hidicatcur fidele (ef. map 6) which shows a main 
route of travel from Orange to Sisteron (thus to 
the Mont Genevre Pass) via Caderousse, Car- 
pentras, Malemort ("Malamor"), Monieux 
("Manjoi"), Sault. Revest, "Redorliers" and Sau- 
mane. 




Map. 6. Detail from Michel, L'Indicatcur fidHc (Paris, 
1765), No. 18, showing route from the Pont St. 
Esprit through Orange, Carpentras, Monieux 
("Manjoi") and Sault to Sisteron. 
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Fig. 5. Surrounding wall of Monieux. as seen at main 
gateway. The gateway faces toward the west. For 
an interior view of this section of the wall. cj. fig. 12. 

Earlier, at some date between 1750 and 1773. 
there was a decision of the communal council of 
Monieux to repair this road leading to Methamis 
'"pour en faire venir. en vue d'epargner de bois. 
le charbon de terre qu'on venait d'v decouvTir." ■* 
But the earliest notice, dating from sometime be- 
tween 1670 and 1675. speaks of a "reparation au 
chemin de la S'csqiw" °* — a statement which 
would perhaps appear to refer to the road which 
led through the gorge. If this be so. it may be 
inferred that this road was still in use during the 
seventeenth century. It is possible, to be sure, 
that this phrase signified the route along the nor- 
thern side of the gorge leading to Methamis. al- 
though this seems less likely. At all events, the 
records show that in former times there were 
important road connections between Carpentras 
and the Plain of Sault ; and there can be little 
doubt that the great tower of Monieux. dating 
back to the earlier Middle Ages, was built pre- 
cisely to keep watch over this short route which, 
in effect, led from the lower valley of the Rhone 
to the Mont Genevre Pass. The castclaras within 
the gorge were evidently built to guard over this 
ancient route. 

Once within the town, we were immediately 
struck by its antiquity. Large portions of the 
well-built walls still survived (cj. figs. 5 and 6). 
Although already cognizant of the presence there 
of medieval houses, we were not quite prepared 

**■ Archives eommunales, BB-5. There is also a 
notice of "reparations au chemin qui conduit a Javon" 
some time in 1779 or 1780 ( CC-67 ) while another 
notice (CC-73) mentions a great snowfall in 1789 which 
caused inundations "a tous les chemins de la commune." 

«»Jb,d., CC-.34. 




Fig. 6. Portion of surrounding wall at eastern end of 
town. The loophole is approximately ten feet above 
ground level. The wall is approximately five feet 
thick and thirty feet in height. 

for the sight which met our eyes. The houses 
were outstanding examples of Romanesque do- 
mestic architecture. Many of them were fullv 
preserved, others partially fallen into ruin, still 
others barely ]>eeping above the layers of soil 
which had accumulated there over the centuries 
{cj. figs. 7-1 J). 

Nestling among the hills. Monieux had pre- 
served its character for well over eight hundred 
years. W e observed the careful stonemasonrv 
work in many of these houses — the arched door- 
ways, the windows with their curved casements, 
the lintels of elegant design — as well as the fine 
proportions of the buildings. Our impression was 
of a town of considerable antiquity and pros]>eritv. 
and one whose beauty, even at a distance, would 
have been quickly observed by travelers passing 
by and through the town 70 ( figs. 13-15). 



70 Writers w ho have described the tow n are in agree- 
ment that the houses date from the Middle Ages. How- 
ever, no one gives a more precise dating. j>erhaps in 
view of the paucity of knowledge concerning the subject 
of medieval houses before the twelfth century a.d. C7. 
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Figs. 7-12. Medieval houses at Monieux. 
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Fig. 13. Medieval house at Monieux. For dwellings 
constructed in a similar manner elsewhere in France, 
cj. Verdier and Cattois, Architecture ch-ile ct do- 
mcstique au moyen age ct le renaissance (Paris. 
18571 2: plates opp. pp. 204. 206. 



the statement of A. Verdier and F. Cattois, Architecture 
chile et domcstiquc au moyen age ct le renaissance 2 
(Paris. 1857) : p. 203: "I-es maisons anterieures au XII' 
siecle sont fort rares en France : il n'en existe guere 
que des fragments epars ca et la dans les anciennes 
villes que nous avons visitees : mais a partir de la fin 
du XI' siecle. dans le midi surtout, on trouve de precieux 
restes de l'architecture domestique de cette epoque. . . ." 
It is somewhat surprising that neither Verdier and 
Cattois, nor Julius Baum, Romanesque Architecture 
in France (2nd ed.. London. 1928), nor Viollet-le-Duc, 
Dictionnaire raisonne de l'architecture jrancaise du XI' 
au XI 1' siecle. 6, s.v. "Maison." 215 ft. (Paris, 1863), 
nor Pierre Lavedan. French Architecture (London, Peli- 
can Books, 1956). as much as makes mention of 
Monieux. There is. indeed, no evidence that art his- 
torians in former days ever have been there : and this 
is borne out by the fact that the illustrations of medieval 
houses in the works of these authors ( and others, cj. 
e.g.. Joan Evans, Art in Medieval France [London, 
New Vork, Toronto, 1948], all show examples of what 
are evidently later houses than some of those preserved 
at Monieux. (It may be parenthetically remarked that 
parallels to some of the houses at Monieux appear to 
be in evidence in the northern Italian town of Ascoli 
Piceno. We refer not only to closely similar doorways, 
but to the window treatments, the similar size and shape 
of the stones, and the general proportions of the build- 
ings. Vet the edifice pictured by Corrado Ricci 
[ L'architcttura romanica in Italia (Paris, 1925). p. 128] 
is called by him a "jialazetto Longohardo" and is dated 
by him to the eighth or ninth century.) In several let- 
ters to ns. Mr. Alan Borg of the Department of Fine 
.Arts at Indiana L'niversity, whose field of specialization 
is Provengal architecture, has during the spring of 1968 




14. Scene within Monieux. The medieval char- 
acter of the town has been preserved intact. 



This impression was reinforced by a painting 
which we ohserved in the Saint-Roch chapel, situ- 
ated on a slope opposite the town (fig. 16). We 
could not determine with precision the age of this 




-31 



Fig. 15. Fragment of medieval house at Monieux. The 
doorway, formed by a segmental arch, has been 
decoratively carved, as has the lintel of the window 
at the upj>er right. The carved wooden door is 
still intact. 



expressed the view that many of the buildings of Monieux 
may be no earlier than the twelfth century. It is clear 
that further investigation of this matter on the part of 
art historians is a desideratum : but the character of the 
evidence is such as to allow the inference that the town 
was already prospering and well established in the 
eleventh centurv. 
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Fig. 16. Painting' in the Saint-Roch chapel, on the slope 
opposite the town. To the right of St. Roch appears 
the town, while the already ruined tower is shown 
above. 



painting ; but it would appear that it was at least 
two hundred years old, and perhaps dated to the 
seventeenth century. 71 It depicted St. Roch. the 



71 The iconography of St. Roch is given by J. E. 
Wessely. Iconographic Gottes und dcr Heiligen (Leipzig, 
1874), pp. 356-357; K. Kiinstle. Ikonographic dcr christ- 
Kchen Kunst 2 (Freiburg ini Brcisgau, 1926): pp. 514- 
515 : L. Reau, Iconographic dc I'art chrcticn 3, 3 ( Paris, 
1959) : pp. 1155-1161. St. Roch died in Montpellier in 
1327 ( Kiinstle, ibid., p. 514). In the iconographic rep- 
resentations and popular accounts concerning him, he 
is depicted as characteristically healing the sick. He 
usually has a wound on his leg, which is being licked by 
his dog, and holds a pilgrim's staff. Sometimes an angel 
points to the wound, or otherwise figures in the painting. 
He is associated with the cessation of plagues, many 
chapels in the Midi having been dedicated to him on 
the occasion of the cholera epidemics of 1630 (1632?) 
and 1720 (Reau, op. cit., pp. 1157-1158). The cult of 
St. Roch became widespread in France and Italy from 
the end of the fifteenth century (Reau, ibid., p. 1156). 
The angel appears in iconographic representations only 
from 1550 (ibid., p. 1156), while the dog, known as 
roquet, only became his inseparable companion in the 
sixteenth century. W hile the iconographic works cited 
above do not include the representation at Monieux 
in their inventories, the general time of execution of the 
painting may be arrived at on the basis of several con- 



guardian saint of Monieux, with the town and 
tower in the background. The tower was shown 
in a better state of preservation than it is in today. 
If the town be observed with care, it will be 
recognized that it must have presented a very 
pleasing appearance indeed to the outside world, 
with its undulating rows of well-made, colorful 
homes stretching along the hill and, above, the 
tower breaking against the sky. It was such a 
sight as this which probably greeted the Crusaders 
of the Vaucluse as, making their way eastward, 
they came at last to the end of the arduous trip 
through the gorge of the Nesque and broke out 
into the fertile plain of Sault. 

Within the town we examined portions of the 
protective wall which had once run down — at 
places almost perpendicularly — from the tower 
and its adjacent "Chateau des Seigneurs" to the 
town itself. The fragments of this great wall 
showed precisely those Roman features described 
by earlier writers (figs. 5, 6, 22). It had once 
surrounded the main portion of the town, but it 
was impossible for us during our few visits there 
to trace with completeness the outline of the wall 
in its circuit about the city. Nor could we de- 
termine how the townsmen, in time of stress, 
could make their way directly from the town to 
the tower and castle above, which overlooked it 
almost perpendicularly. 

siderations. To begin with, the St. -Roch chapel there 
was first created at the time of the plague of 1632 (cf. 
above, note 64). The interior design of the present 
chapel, erected in 1832 and some time after the other 
had been demolished, shows no artistic accommodation 
for the painting ; hence it must have been stored away 
after the demolition of the first chapel, and rehung as 
an afterthought in the new one after its construction. 
It is thus unlikely to have been painted after the close 
of the eighteenth century, while the themes represented 
in the painting (i.e., the wound, dog, staff, and angel) 
make it evident that it hardly could have been painted 
before the seventeenth century, as these themes became 
homogeneous and widespread. Moreover, the tower is 
already depicted in a state of partial ruin, whereas ac- 
cording to the records preserved at Avignon (cf. the 
discussion below), it was still being used for strategic 
purposes in 1591, and thus would appear to have been 
still fully standing at that time. If it be borne in mind 
that the termination of the epidemic either of 1632 or 
of 1720 would have been an appropriate time for the 
commission of a painting such as this, as it was for the 
construction throughout the Midi of chapels dedicated to 
St. Roch, the inference may be made that it was painted 
at some time between the former date and the latter one. 
We have not, however, been able to secure any consensus 
from art historians regarding the relative probability of 
its earlier or later origin on the basis of the style of 
the painting. 
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The detail of the St. Roch painting, however, 
afforded us a glimpse of the fortifications as they 
looked in the seventeenth or eighteenth century, 
when still more of the medieval features were pre- 
served. Of especial interest was the state of the 
tower : the south and east walls had already been 
destroyed, but the structure was shown still being 
supported by what appeared to be a type of but- 
tress. No portion of the surrounding wall reach- 
ing up as high as the tower was depicted, but it 
could be assumed that, except at the points of 
greatest vertically of the escarpment, the walls 
did indeed reach to the top (we could later ob- 
serve broken-down portions thereof from a van- 
tage point near the top of the escarpment). The 
eastern wall was shown quite clearly in the paint- 
ing; near its bottom, at a point almost directly 
below the tower, but slightly to the left, it seemed 
to become enlarged; and another, shorter, wall 
appeared to branch off at an angle therefrom. 
The western wall was not depicted in the paint- 
ing, although portions of it may still be observed 
today (cf. fig. 22). The church, of Gallo-Roman 
origin, lay outside the eastern wall (which at 
that point [cf. fig. 6] is very high, and still al- 
most perfectly preserved). However, in the 
painting no steeple was in evidence. Instead, 
slightly to the east of where the steeple is today, 
a vertical structure with a buttress of its own 
was depicted. It did not at all resemble a steeple 
— which the artist, judging by his accuracy in por- 
traying the other portions of the town, could easily 
have depicted with clarity. On the other hand, 
it was almost directly below the buttress of the 
tower atop the escarpment. Moreover, the tower 
could not be reached except by going outside of 
the town, to the west, and climbing for approxi- 
mately twenty or thirty minutes until the top was 
attained. These facts gave rise to the possibility 
that the painting depicted the remains of a pulley- 
tower at the lxrttom of the escarpment, which was 
connected in some manner, perhaps by chain, to 
the buttress above. If a pulley were used, such 
a system, in view of the fact that the escarpment 
is at an angle of no more than 80°, would have 
been necessary to attain the top — unless, of course, 
an internal staircase is buried within the hill. It 
could also be observed that the artist depicted, 
in the foreground of the city, a goodly portion of 
the defensive surrounding wall. The main en- 



trance, still preserved (cj. fig. 5), faced toward 
the west." 



~- The triangularity of the resulting defensive wall 
system, along with methods for attaining the top of the 
tower, is explicitly described by A. de Kochas d'Aiglun 
in his Principes de la fortification antique (Paris, 1881 I, 
pp. 28-30, which I quote here, in view of the importance 
of his statement, in extenso: 

"When a town is built in a declivity at the foot 
of a mountain, the part most exposed to attack is 
obviously that which is close to the plain ; but there 
the town is often protected naturally by a river which 
runs around the foot of the mountain. The other 
point of attack is the upper edge of the town, on the 
ridge itself ; for if the enemy happens to seize it, he 
dominates everything and easily causes the other defenses 
to fall. It is thus at this point that defense structures 
must be accumulated. Formerly a structure closed on 
all sides, which served at the same time against under- 
takings from without and against treason from within, 
was usually constructed there. After that it is sufficient 
to protect the sides of the town by a very simple fortifi- 
cation drawn in a straight line, which, starting from 
the citadel or acropolis of which w y e just spoke, goes 
all the way down to the plain. We see that the strong- 
hold has thus a triangular shape, of which numerous ex- 
amples are found. 

"The operation of shielding someone or something 
from the sight, and consequently from the fire of the 
enemy, is called defilading. To obtain this result, the 
engineer was sometimes led to inflect the walls running 
in certain directions. When that was not i>ossible, they 
constructed on the terreplcin either transversal walls 
(traverses), against sightings from the side, or a second 
wall parallel to the line of the battlements (parados), 
against oblique sightings from the rear. 

"The parapet, the traverses, and the parados protect 
from flat fire, that is from tire in which, since the 
projectile is going very fast, its trajectory is close to a 
straight line ; but ancient machines gave generally only 
an extreme plunging fire, if the object to l>c hit was at 
all far away. Hence the necessity, when the ramparts 
were made very large, to protect oneself with strong 
roofs or vaults, or even to put curtains on the sentry 
walks and especially to put a slant from the outside in 
on the platforms of the towers, in order to keep the 
defender below the trajectory passing over the top of 
the parapet. 

"The ancients established isolated towers either at the 
highest points to observe the enemy and to transmit 
signals, or at the approaches to strongholds in order to 
occupy certain positions to which they wanted to forbid 
the besiegers access, or finally in the interior of strong- 
holds or permanent camps, to serve as a last refuge, as 
a redoubt for the garrison. 

"These towers were organized in such a way as to 
resist surprise attacks and to permit a small number 
of soldiers to resist passively for a long time much 
more numerous adversaries. 

"For this reason, they were generally established upon 
a massive base, in such a way that the door leading to 
the inside could be reached only with the aid of a ladder 
or of a pulley device; the door was itself defended by 
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VI 

Climbing to the tower by a path lying a few 
hundred feet to the west of Monieux, we found 
that we could see about us for miles. To the west 
were the roads snaking along the gorge toward 
Carpentras (fig. 21). Eastward lay Sault, and 
beyond were the hills leading to the snow-capped 
Mont Genevre Pass (fig. 22). To the south lay 
the entire Valley of Sault and, beyond, the hills 
ol the Ventoux range. 

The tower itself commanded an outstanding 
view of all these areas. Only two walls of it were 
still standing, but these rose to a height of at 
least five stories (fig. 20). Windows of varying 
shapes, including loop-holes and siege-slits, were 
interspersed at different levels. -Attached to the 
tower, but of cruder masonry work, were the 
ruins of a castle known to the inhabitants simply 
as the "Chateau des Seigneurs" (about which we 
could find no information in the literature on 




FlC 17. The Saint- Andre chapel, with a small portion 
of the "Chateau des Seigneurs" at left. The several 
disproportionately large stones discernible in the 
exterior wall would appear to be from an older shrine 
erected to Mars Xabelcus. 



a machicolation, either in stone or in wood, established 
directly above, at the window of the upper floor. When 
the base was not completely solid, it was at least thick 
enough to resist the battering ram. and it contained in 
the interior either a cistern or a sort of cellar leading to 
the outside ; but this cellar, designed to receive pro- 
visions or to serve as a stable, never led to the upper 
floors except with the aid of ladders, and the inner 
defenses were accumulated in order to prohibit access 
to the passageway which went out to the countryside. 

"These towers were sometimes accompanied by a small 
fortified courtyard designed either to let the garrison 
get some air or to serve as a temporary refuge for 
allies scouring the countryside. . . ." 




Fig. 18. Portion of the interior of Saint-Andre chapel, 
showing vaulted stone ceiling. Part of the roof has 
caved in. 



Monieux), and close to the castle, separated from 
it only by a narrow walk-way, was the medieval 
St. -Andre chapel, with its vaulted roof of stone 
construction 73 (figs. 17-19). This complex, 



73 As we have already remarked, the St. -Andre chapel 
is descril)ed by Bailly ( Diclionnairc, p. 262) as dating 
hack to the eleventh or twelfth century. Moreover, Mr. 
Alan Horg writes to us as follows : "The vault of the 
chapel presents a most interesting problem. It seems to 
me that in order to try and date it the following factors 
should be considered: the construction, the type of vault 
it is ; and the span it covers. To take firstly the way 
in which it is constructed. The use of small stones, very 
roughly shaped, inevitably looks crude, and it is there- 
fore very tempting to assume that it is 'early.' Such an 
assumption is dangerous, since this form of construction 
is not limited to one time or region, and might almost 
be called 'universal rustic.' By itself it is impossible to 
date, although a very close inspection might reveal some 
pointers. Much more significant is the form of the 
vault itself, which in this case is a groined vault, formed 
by the intersection of two barrel vaults at right angles. 
The groin vault is an ancient form and medieval masons 
learnt about it from Roman monuments. It is used in 
a few tenth-eleventh-century monuments in Provence, 
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Fk. 19. Carved exterior wall of the "Chateau des 
Seigneurs," with adjacent tower rising in rear. 



bat only in crypts, over a series of small square bays. 
It is used in this war at Yaldeblore and Yilhosc in 
the eleventh century. It is never used to cover a 
wider space because the constructional difficulties in- 
volved were not solved ( groin vaults over a larger space 
have a tendency to sag and collapse). In the few cases 
where we have a complete eleventh-century structure 
(e.g. t La Madonne da Levens) we find groins over 
small bays in the crypt but a barrel vault over the nave. 
In this sense Provence remained 'backward' until the 
thirteenth century', as barrel vaults of one sort or an- 
other are the standard form of nave vaulting, and as far 
as I know there are no 'Romanesque' examples of groin 
vaulted naves in the region. . . ." While it would thus 
seem to be impossible to date the presently-standing 
chapel with any degree of accuracy, it is at the same time 
evident that it was built on the site of a former pagan 
shrine. This is shown by the fact that an inscription 
to Mars Nabelcus was found, as we have stated above 
( Part IV). embedded within an inner wall of the 
chapel. Several disproportionately large stones of the 
present chapel < cj. fig. 17) would appear to be remnants 
of the pagan shrine, incorporated into the newer Christian 
building. It was a general practice throughout the Medi- 
terranean world to build Christian chapels on the sites of 
former pagan shrines : cj. e.g.. the dedicatory inscriptions 
published by P. Maas. Frih by son tin ische Kirckenpoesit 
1: Anonyme Hytnncn des I'—l'l Jahrhundcrts. Zweite 
Auflage (Berlin." 1931). pp. 10-11. (We wish to thank 
our colleague Prof. C. Trypanis for this valuable in- 
formation. ) 




Fig. 20. Eastern wall of tower. 



which, as we have mentioned, was connected to 
the town by the great encircling wall that plunged 
steeply downward, had once evidently served the 
inhabitants as a place of refuge in time of stress. 
More particularly, it was evident to us that the 
tower, contrary to the view of Court et, had not 




Fig. 21. View from base of tower westward toward 
Carpentras. The gorge and the road snaking along 
its northern flank are clearly discernible. From 
this position troops could rain down missiles on an 
enemy force emerging from the gorge. 
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Fic. 22. View from escarpment eastward. Below is 
Monieux, while to the east lies Sault and, beyond, 
the foothills leading on toward Sisteron. Fragments 
of the western portion of the surrounding wall may 
be seen on the escarpment. 



served only to send signals to those in the neigh- 
boring hills, but had been an im|)ortant defensive 
structure designed to guard the complex of roads 
and the town below. And indeed, during our 
second trip to the Vaucluse, we were to find in 
the Archives Communales preserved at Avignon, 
s.v. Monieux, the following notices concerning 
the tower and the walls: (a) CC8: "Reparations 
a la Tour St. Andre, qui devait de lieu ({'observa- 
tion ct de defens pour le village (an. 1591)"; (b) 
CC23 : "Reparations au remparts, dont une partie 
a etait ecroulee (1624-27)"; (c) BB1 : "Repara- 
tions au tour et aux portes en temps du guerre 
(1621-38)"; (d) CC38: "Reparations au rem- 
parts et nottament au mur de soutenement de la 
petite place qui est au devant de l'eglise. (1694- 
99)." It would thus seem that the medieval tower 
was kept in good repair at least until the end of 
the seventeenth century, and that its purpose con- 
tinued to be largely defensive and observational 
until approximately that time. It might thus be 
inferred that the tower was built for these very 
reasons in late Gallo-Roman times. 

Courtet, in 1877, wrote of the "numerous sub- 
structures" outside of the area of the present town. 
Many of these may still be seen by visitors mak- 



ing a careful search of the area ; most prominent 
among them are the ruins of several large medie- 
val homes which dot the countryside. There are 
now only a few hundred souls living at Monieux, 
but. as already stated, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century there were approximately one 
thousand inhabitants there; and. so we were as- 
sured by Dr. Baratier, Municipal Archivist of 
Marseilles, more than 1.100 people in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. The demographic pat- 
tern, and various archaeological features of the 
town, make it probable that it contained a few 
thousand inhabitants in the Middle Ages. 

From the available evidence it thus became 
clear that Monieux. a town the meaning of whose 
name remains obscure, was perhaps settled al- 
ready in very ancient times. Under the Romans, 
however, it must have enjoyed a period of growth 
and development. The location there of two vo- 
tive tablets dedicated to Mars "Xabelcus" shows 
that this local god was venerated there at least 
during the earlier periods of Roman settlement. 
The discovery at Monieux of the tablets, of Ro- 
man coins and spears, and of Gallo-Roman sepul- 
chres, as well as the strategic situation of the town 
at the entrance of the Gorge de la Nesque. all in- 
dicate that Monieux was at least a vieus in Roman 
times. The presence of the castelaras in the gorge 
is indicative of communications between the Val- 
ley of the Rhone and the Plain of Sault already at 
this early period of time. By the Middle Ages, 
a massive watchtower had been built above the 
town (which by then must have seen further de- 
velopment) to protect it and to guard over the 
surrounding roads; a great wall, perhaps as much 
as 35 feet high, was constructed about the town 
which on either side stretched up to the tower 
above. The tower had the special purpose of 
keeping watch over the route which led through 
or along the gorge to Carpentras — the continua- 
tion, that is, of the most direct route from the 
Mont Genevre Pass to the Valley of the Rhone 
and its burgeoning towns. This period, when 
many of the elegant houses of stone construction 
were first erected, must have been one of con- 
siderable prosperity for Monieux, a prosperity 
which can be traced to the town's strategic posi- 
tion. The topographical investigation especially 
indicated that Monieux would have been a neces- 
sary station both for travelers progressing west- 
ward and, even more, for those who had finished 
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FlO. 23. Monieux as it probably appeared in the Middle Ages. Schematic reconstruction hased upon detail in 
painting in Saint-Koch chapel and upon extant remains of the town. 



negotiating the gorge on their way to Sisteron 
and the pass. Perhaps at this time tolls were col- 
letted at Monieux from travelers ; other details of 
the medieval economy of the town may only be 
guessed at from the character of its construction 
and from the fertility of the Valley of Sault. 

It will thus be observed that all details of the 
topographical and monumental investigation led 
to the recognition that Monieux was precisely 
the type of town which would have been likely 
to harbor a Jewish community in earlier medieval 
times — a community, that is. which (like neigh- 



boring communities of Provence) had been first 
established in Roman times, and which undoubt- 
edly contributed to the economic prosperity of 
the area. 74 The following facts may now be 
further observed : 

74 The remains of the Provencal Jewish communities 
of pre-Crusade times are extremely sparse, but all 
evidence points to a widespread demographic pattern, as 
well as to a position of relative freedom for the Jews 
deriving from their status as a religio licita under 
Roman law. For the inscriptional remains, cf. J-B. 
Frey, Corpus mscriptionum judaicarum 1 (Rome, 1936): 
pp. 478-484. An interesting inscription has been found at 
Peyruis which reads: 
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(a) During the autumn of 1095 and the spring 
of 1096, Pope Urban engaged prominently 
in preaching the idea of the Crusade, espe- 
cially in the Midi. 

(b) The character of Crusader activity in 1096 
makes probable the occurrence of pogroms in 
Provence at this time, although, to be sure, 
until now there have not been documents 
available about this, or any other, activity of 
the 1'rovenc.als before their arrival in Dal- 
matia. 

(c) The Genizah document under discussion 
above clearly emanates from a Provencal 
community. 

(</) While other towns in Gaul may as well have 
born similar names, the peculiar MO- 
NIEU[X] is precisely reflected in the He- 
brew term appearing in our document viz. 
MNYW, rather than. e.g.. MNTYW, 
MNTYOVIS etc.: in other words, the iden- 
tification is on the one hand a letter-for- 
letter identification in terms of the conso- 
nants, and on the other hand not applicable to 
any other known Provencal locality. 

(V) The document, on the basis of internal evi- 
dence, may be dated to sometime toward the 
close of the eleventh century. 

(/) The document describes a pogrom which 
bears the salient characteristics of Crusader 



. . . PROH. DOLOR 
AEMY. BERE. PRAEF. JLLIRICI 

QVI. IMPER. MAGISTRATVS 
SICCARIOS. INSECVTVS. JVSTE 
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This is the earliest reference to Jews in the Yaucluse. 
Papon, however ( Uistoirc generate de Provence 1 
11777]: pp. 91-92) suspects the authenticity of this in- 
scription (the text of which he gives in extenso), as 
does Muratori. For the density of Jewish settlement 
in the Yaucluse during the Middle Ages, cf. our sketch- 
map in PAAJR 34: p. 15. Cf. further the bibliography 
on the settlement of Jews in Provence in antiquity in 
R. de Maulde, "Les Juifs dans les etats francais du 
Saint-Siege au Moyen Age," in Bulletin historique et 
archeologiquc de 1'auclnse 1 (1879): p. 58. note 1. 
As de Maulde points out, Gregory of Tours called 
Marseilles a "villa Hebraea." 



activity as known from the descriptions of 
other pogroms which the Crusaders initiated 
in western Europe in 1096 a.d. 
(g) Of the several probable routes which the 
Provencals used in October of 1096 on their 
way to northern Italy, the route from Car- 
pentras through Monieux and Sisteron, 
guarded over by the great tower at the head 
of the gorge, would have been the shortest. 75 

All these facts converged to make clear and 
evident the high probability of the identification 
of the town mentioned in our document with Mo- 
nieux of the Yaucluse; and, given the strategic 
importance of this town, and its former beauty, 
the following reconstruction emerged of events 
leading up to the attack described in the docu- 
ment : The inhabitants of the Midi having been 
thoroughly aroused by Pope Urban's plea, many 
of them responded willingly to the call of Ray- 
mond of St. Gilles and Adhemar of Le Puy : and 
this, the largest crusading force ever to be mus- 
tered, began streaming eastward from the Pro- 
vence in October of 1096 along the routes leading 
to the Mont Genevre Pass. The shortest of these 
routes led along the Gorge de la Nesque, and 
through it must have marched a goodly force of 
fervent bearers of the cross. Upon completing 
their arduous journey through the gorge, they 
saw before them the town of Monieux, with its 
great tower guarding the way. The subsequent 
pattern of events is repeated wherever one turns 
in the chronicles of the First Crusade. 76 



" 5 The configuration of details here presented makes it 
evident that only the finding of another medieval Pro- 
vencal town with at least a similar name would be able to 
shake the testimony here presented regarding the identi- 
fication of MNYW with Monieux of the Yaucluse. 
Through correspondence with our colleagues in France, 
however, it becomes clear that no such alternative 
identification is forthcoming. Cf. above, note 13, for the 
several alternative suggestions which have been received 
by us, but which satisfy neither the geographic nor the 
phonetic requirements. 

Ttt Thus, according to Guibert of Nogent, the Nor- 
mannic Crusaders, when setting out from Rouen, began 
saying to one another : "Here we desire to attack the 
enemies of the Lord after traveling eastward over great 
distances of land, while before our very eyes are the 
Jews, who of all people are the greatest enemies of the 
Lord : This is preposterous . . . and a foolish labor." 
With this, writes Guibert, they seized their weapons, 
drove the Jews into a place of worship, and began putting 
them to the sword without distinction as to age or sex 
— with the exception of those who accepted baptism. 
Guibert's description is paralleled by those of at least 
three Hebrew chroniclers of the First Crusade (cf. 
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In the perspective presented above, Monieux 
is thus revealed as a town whose unique Roman 
character has all but been preserved until the pres- 
ent clay, and which itself once dominated a long- 
forgotten route to the Mont Genevre Pass. The 
Cambridge Hebrew document, in our view a 
precious and unique record of an episode that 
transpired in Provence at the time of the First 
Crusade, brings into focus for a single moment 
of its history this ancient town of the Vaucluse, 
which had begun to sink back into the hills out 
of which it was hewn, but now can be made to 
elicit some of its long-forgotten past. Its walls, 
its houses and dominating tower, call for still fur- 
ther and deeper investigation. It should not be 
allowed to die. 



our remarks in the PAAJR, 1966: p. 31) who have 
the Crusaders utter almost precisely the same words 
upon their arrival at other European towns. 
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